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ſtances of alles i which the annals 5 
&f Ris can furniſh few 'F folt'all 
che weight of the' moſt bitter recelleQions, 
without at the ſame time entertaining 4 Wi to 
diſſeminate my painful ſenſations by means of 2% 
the preſs. After .d long a ſeries of 'publi 
actions, words I conceived were untieceffary 3. 
and, comparing ſometimes my eonduct with the 
ungrateful indifference of the National 
bly, I found in perfect ſilence a repoſe that was 6 
_ Pleaſing to the pride of my heart,” 'Pablic "7 
 -gOpihion, in ſhort, T ſcarcely know: why; i n0 
Wie in my eſtimation. what it wats "Ther 
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religious reſpect I entertained for it diminiſh 
ed, when I ſaw it ſubſervient to the artifices, of 


the deſigning ; and when I ſaw it tremble be- 


fore the very men whom it would formerly 
have ſummoned to its bar, to expoſe to * 


and to brand with its reprobation. 


I am urged however by my friends to purſue 
a different line of conduct; but I ſtill doubt 
whether the advice be prudent. They wiſh | 
me to recal the attention of the public to my 
adminiſtration ; they wiſh me to revive the 


AAA VT A it. and they forget that in 


this day of trouble and anxiety all individual 


intereſts are ſet aſide for. thoſe of the nation. 


They: tell me that, by a review of my cbu- 


du, 1 1 qught to afford my advocates the meang 


of defending me: without conſidering that it 


is not ſo much information as courage that is 


Wanted. They tell me, in ſhort, of poſterity : 


and they; forget that the empire of the paſſions 


_ ceaſes. where that of poſterity begins; 3, they 


forget that, in the boundleſs ſpace in which the 
has ſovereign ſway, there are no more decep- 
tions, no more illuſions. There! it will be the 


province af truth alone to;afſign ranks, and to 


appoint places: it is only among ourſelves, on 


— 


e N Nzctzn) | 3 r 


her rights, and invade for a moment her an 5 
- ed functions. 7 
Meanwhile a os motive 9 55 
I am obliged to confeſs I cannot ſeparate my 
cauſe from that of reaſon and virtue, They. 
are in my opinion allied; my memory at leaſt 
flatters me with this hope; and it becomes me 
to reſpect, to the very utmoſt, ties which I have 
formed with ſo much care; it becomes me to 
reſpect them by ſhe wing that have not violated 
them in any inſtant of my life, Influenced by 
this conſideration, I ſhould think myſelf negli- 
gent of my duty, if, to avoid attracting atten+- 
tion, and in ſervile compliance withthe petty 
decorums of rival vanities, I countenanced by 
my indifference the policy of the wicked and 
the e of the ungrateful. ö 


What | is an individual in compariſon with 
theſe general principles? What eſpecially is 
a man who, like myſelf, approaches the goal of 
life? The hour is at hand when he will no 
. "_ be any thing to himſelf, but will be in- 
volved in that eternal ſilence which ſinks and 
annihilates ages and generations. 
5 If then he can give confidence to choſk 0 
aue diicheartened by the iſſue of the cn 
N witneſſed; if he can detain enn 
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the: moment they are prepared to defert the 
temple of morality ; if he can even retard their 
engagement with a new maſter, it becomes him 
eagerly to accompliſh this purpoſe. He ought 
to act thus, regardlefs of every other conſide- 
ration, and without being reſtrained by the 
paltry and frivolous pretexts 'of 1 oa and 
pain er 73 e Df ao" 


Why ſhould I not confide in the power of | 


virtue? It is ſhe who has twice made me vic- 
torious over the oppreſſions of intrigue, and the 


diſgraces that are experienced in the courts of 
kings; it is ſhe who'has taught me to:contem- 


plate the progreſs of detraction with-apathy ; 


and ĩt is by her influence that, forced at preſent 


to defend myſelf againſt a new ſpecies of injuſ- 
tice, I feel myſelf unawed by rank or power. 

The National Aſſembly, who have demand- 
ed of me fo many accounts, will doubtleſs per- 
mit me to preſent them with one more. Its 


model is to be found in the celebrated dialogue | 


between Agrippina and Nero, and its fum- 
| ey is contained in that well known verſe: 


Voila tous mes Hensel. en voici le /alaire. 5 
I thus point out the Reiden of my work : 


34 it ſeems to refer only to myſelf; but let not 4 3 


Such are my crimes; and ſuch is their reward. | 


- | v4 
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this firſt appearance terrify the reader. I am 
well aware that, when a man no longer tra- 
vels the high road of the paſſions; when he 

can no longer be uſeful to any one; when, 
if I may fo expreſs myſelf; he has paſſed the 
flood of life; his day is cloſed,” and he: ſoon 


finds the neceſſity of being reſerved: in his 
communications with the world. I therefore 


7 promiſe that, without wandering from my ſub- 
ject, while I anſwer the reproaches of different 


parties, and endeavour ſimply to defend myſelf, 


I will introduce various diſcuſſions more gene- 
rally my than thak er — a 


1 have ſerved the: king an * fats frog 
years, during the eonte-of two adminiſtra- 
tions; and the following are the impreſſions 
-which I mylelffetain of "_ wo Wy oY 
meaſures.. . 

In 1736, when be yd nt me wth 
the direQion of the treaſury, I was but4ittle 


1 


known. I even ſcarcely knew myſelf ; for, 
without expoſing what paſſes in his mind to 


the examination of others, a man muſt long 


remain uncertain as to the extent of his falents | 


and the depth of his reſources., / To be eg 
| fident of himſelf, it i is frequently neceſſary h 
4 | 7 | 
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he ſhould derive information from eomparing 
his thoughts with thoſe of other men; it is ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould make a trial of hisſtrength 
againſt the hoſtility of events, againſt their 
number and their variety. 

I had read, I had obſerved, I had reflected 
much; and from my earlieſt youth I had exer- 
ciſed myſelf in public affairs, by effectually 
contributing to invigorate the declining ſtate 
of the Eaſt-India company, and by defending 
the intereſts of this eſtabliſhment againſt the 
- attacks of intrigue and the tyranny of miſguid- 
ed authority, It was then thought that I had 
rendered an eſſential ſervice to the ſtate, 

I alſo turned my attention to objects which 
were the peculiar province of ſtateſmen, when 
1 diſcuſſed, in 1775, the principles applicable 
to the legiſlation and commerce of corn. 
A fervour then prevailed for a ſyſtem of the 
moſt perfect freedom; this ſyſtem was extend- 

ed to exportation, without ſubjecting it to any 
regulations or reſtraints 3 and the kingdom be- 
gan t be alarmed at the fatal conſequences | 
that might reſult from it. But the philoſo- 
phers of the day deſpiſed experience, and 
would attend to nothing but reaſonings. My _ 
' e e tempered d their extravagant _ 9 


4 by 
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by oppoſing to them reflections of a ſtill high- 
er origin than the general deductions of the 
Oeconomiſts; and from this period the grand 
queſtion of the commerce of corn was no 
longer diſcuſſed with a diſdainful ſuperiority to 
practical knowledge, and the principles of ex- 
perience. We could after ward diſpute; on a 
footing reſpecting this freedom, and the limits 
of which it is ſuſceptible ; and, in one of the 
moſt intereſting of all controyerſies, the deſpo- 
tic empire of theory is, I believe, for ever at an 
end. This was the firſt ſucceſsful attack upon 
that philoſophic ſway whoſe power has been 
experienced in ſo many different ſhapes; and I 
rendered at the ſame time an eſſential ſervice to 
France, a kingdom 1a often expoſed. to, great 
cealamities by one year's miſtake reſpecting the 
principles of government that were, moſt in- 
timately connected with the fate of the a 
Wenn e N | er 194-495 £6 
I owed however his n I nomination 
ſolely to the Rate of abſolute ruin to which 
public credit was reduced. It had fallen to decay 
under che adminiſtrationof men bred to thela:v; 
and it was propoſed to try what knowledge 
| mines ip g , panty. could. Ws. ao 
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+ The ele however in which I prinel- 


pally confided were equally within the power 


of every man. They were order, cecotomy, 
and the application of moral principles to all 
tranſactions of ſtate. My only merit was that 
of perceiving, or rather -of ſtrongly feeling, 
that, in the adminiſtration of finances, a ſimple 


mode of proceeding and a upright conduct 


were greatly prefetable to all the ſubtleties 
with Which men of moderate talents are ſo 
much enraptured. | 
I did not at the flme time neglect the we- 
cours that may be derived from caution, care, 
and attention; which, though they cannot 
ſupply the oaks of: effential principles, wy 
1 flavour and enforce their ſalutary influence! |, 
g. Vas doubtleſs ſucceſsful ; ſince, in the courſe of 
4 the five years of my firſt adminiſtration, and 
zn the midſt of a war that required in one year 
an extra ſupply of one hundred and HHH mil - 
lions, the public funds, which, in En gland | fell 
„ from thirty to thirty-five per cent. experienced 
8 in Fraue 1 conſiderable. rife ; and ſince all 
= | the loans; to rhich recourſe © was Tins were 
Wd E * in the pace of a'fingle week. 5 
Thus 1 reſtordd'the credit of France; —_ 
W | this credit, as is ma known, Gann the 
1 5 55 . . ſafety 
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ATiection of the colònies, and the generiſ ſupport 

of the ſtrength and power of the hn. 

It was reſerved for that fate of Ig ene 
by which we are now governed, on all {ub 

Jes, to cenſure the uſe/ of credit during che 

laſt war, as if it had been poſſihle to ſupply its 
immenſe exigencies by meatis of taxes: IL know - 

not what extraordinaries the nation may be 

able to defray under à government in which 

ſhe will herſelf regulate the revenue and the 

5 expenditure ; but formerly a reſiſtance great- 
_ injurious to public confidence would have 

| been made, if, at the commencement of a war, 
+. third vingtieme only hall been demanded; 
Vet this ſupply would have amounted to no 


more cn 94725 or weg willions;>: 
Ft 


oy * 12 Abe xereſtibliſhment- of edit, eſſertial as | 

At was the ſtate, would have afforded me 

_ - but arvimperfe& degree of ſatisfaction, if it had 

for a ſingle day di verted my attention from 

the intereſts of the people, che perpetual object 

of my ſoficitude. But, by Ming the nation 

|: 5% from extractdinary burthens, and ſuch as 

f 5 wuere beyond its ſtrength, which the wünt of ; 

1 | - credit would have fendered neceffary, I ſaved 14S 
"170 * n N taxes, that emed! in- 


; . * . 
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diſpenſable, in order to balance the annual in- 


tereſt of loans for defraying the expences of the 
war; and I was ſucceſsful in finding an ade- 
quate ſupply for this increaſe of public expen- 
diture by plans of order and cxconomy. - 

The reſult and proof of what I advance 


have been ſeen in the Compte Rendu of January 


1781, and in my Treatife on the Finances. I 


offered to defend this truth againſt a miniſter 


in power, and in the midſt of the aſſembly of 


Notables of 1787 ; an . which he had 
himſelf ſelected. 


The public controverſy i into which 1 have 


ſince been drawn, has left no doubt of the 
accuracy of the account of 1781. And, as 
this account has been drawn up by the ſame 


general account laid before the States-Gen 
in the month of May, 1789, the approbati 
beſtowed on the latter, after a ſcrupulous exa- 


perſon, and from the ſame materials, as 0 


mination on the part of the committee of fi- 
nance, is an additional argument in favour of 


i i 


Thus then during my firſt adminiſtration K 


took care of the power of the ſtate, by raiſing | 
- credit to its higheſt pitch; and I took care of 4 


its 1 0g by ſaving the people from con- 
tributions 


— -- - 
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tributions that would have been n 
if credit had not been reſtored; and from an- 
nual taxes which the intereſt of the loans would 

have demanded, had no melioration taken 

place at the ſame time in the finances. I a 

what was it poſſible to do more? 

I would not be andere teak abs bas | 
tles I have fought for the advancement of order 
and œconomy with the complete triumphs ob- 
tained by the National Aſſembly. Not but I 
might diſpute the point of merit with her, 
were the infinite difference of our ſituations to 
be conſidered. The National Aſſembly has 
ſpoken in the name of the whole people; has 
proceeded with all the force of the empire : 
and has been attended and ſupported by the 
general wiſh : ſhe had no need to reſpect ei- 
ther the prejudiced or the powerful; ſhe diſ- 
poſed of the property of the nation in the 


name of the nation; the obſtacles ſhe had en- 


countered with have only ſerved to increaſe 
the velocity and energy of her motions ; and 
the route ſhe has purſued was cleared and 
levelled, as in an inſtant, by the mere preſſure 
of the immenſe wheels of her triumphal car. 
Contraſt this prodigious power. with the 
means and attempts of a miniſter, who, diſ- 


a4: 
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mayed, as it were, in thè midſt of a court long 
eſtranged to ideas of order and -cxconomy, re- 
ſolves to promulgate theſe ideas, and ſees him : 
ſelf obliged ſingly: to contend againſt a multi- 
tude. The fortitude which my ſituation re- 
quired can never be known. I ſtill recolle& 
the dark and long ſtaircaſe of M. de Maurepas, 
which I aſcended with fear and dejedion, 
uncertain if I ſhould ſucceed with him re- 
ſpecting ſome new idea that. engaged my at- 
tention, and the object of which was com- 
monly to obtain an increaſe of revenue by 
ſome juſt but ſevere operation. I ſill recollect 
the cabinet between two floors, which is placed 
immediately under the roof of the palace at' 
Verſailles, but above the king's apartments, 
and which, from its diminutiveneſs and ſitua- 
tion, ſeemed to be the very quinteſſence of 
every ſpecies of vanity and ambition: there it 
was neceſſary to talk of reform and ceconomy 
to a miniſter grown grey in the pomp and. 
cuſtoms of the court. I recolle& all the 
precaution it required to ſucceed; and how, 
frequently repulſed, I obtained at laſt ſome 
indulgences for the public good; and theſe I 1 
plainly ſaw. were granted as a recompence for 
the reſources I had diſcovered i in the midſt of 


War. 
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War. I Nill recollect the kind of ſhame that 
embatraſſed me, when I introduced into my 
difc6urſe, and ventured to ſtate to him, ſome of 
"thoſe great moral ideas with which my heart 
aboured. I ſeemed then as gothic to this 
old courtier, as Sully appeared to the young 
ones the day he was ſeen | at the court of 
Louis XIE. WM 
Wich the king I felt more courage : : young 
and virtuous, he was able and willing to hear 
All Thad to propoſe. "The" queen alſo Heard 
mef avourably. But among the attendants on 
majeſty, among courtiers and citizens, how 
innumerable were the animofities and hatreds 
"to which I expoſed myſelf! T had to oppoſe 
with firmneſs every ſpecies of influence and 
1 power'; ; T Rad to contend with all the factions 
of individual intereſt; and in this ſtruggle I 
perpetually riſked the feeble thread of my poli- 
- tical exiſtence. I did it however, and I pro- 
ceeded boldly i in my career without giving 
ground för a moment. When I recolle& what 
my ſituation and what my conduct were, I 
confeſs I look with pity on the efforts made in 
the National Aſſembly to obtain the reputation 
of fortitude, when a pompous: declamation, 
- Which is attended with no danger, W us 
. 3 that 
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- that a thouſand crowns have been retrenched 
or taken from the ſcattered ſoldiers of a routed 
army; for which innumerable plaudits are 
ſure to be beſtowed by its adherents. True 
it is that care is taken to make the houſe re- 
ſound with mighty names, courtiers, miniſters, 
and grandees, that the people may imagine 
they ſtill are waging war with giants, though 
their champions are well convinced the beings 
with which they contend are phantom. 
The preſent is not the time to detail the 
plans of order and comy, and the various 
meaſures beneficial to the finances, which, 
during my firſt adminiſtration, were the ob- 
jects of my inceſſant attention and ſtudy. My | 
buſineſs is to proceed rapidly; and I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving, that the germ of 
the- exiſting ideas is to be found in the two 
moſt remarkable inſtitutions of my miniſtry. 
By the eſtabliſhment of the provincial afſem- 
blies, of which I laid the firſt foundation in 
1779, it was intended to aſſociate the whole 
nation in the direction of its intereſts, and to 
tear away the veil which had been ſo long 
ſpread over them by a ſmall number of con- 


miſſioners nominated by the king. This eſta- 
bliſhment gave to the provinces protectors 


655 "EPS" . 4 . re 
Welfare, and induced him to employ his 
thoughts and contribute the aid of his ee 
ledge to the ee, of the. national. 
proſperii x. {4 
A ſecond e Ae, page eee, 
the reſolution formed by the king of giving 
greater publicity to the ſtate of the finances. 
Hle chus erected confidence on a more ſolid- 
baſe, called the nation to the knowledge and 
examination of publie government, and for 
menen com- 
mon concern.ʃ 
The two meaſures Ihave n W 
eſſential to happineſs and good order, ſo greatly 
enlightened the public mind, that, if we take 
a view of preceding times, we ſhall find theſe 
two innovations at an immeaſurable diſtance 
from the ideas under which we had lived for 
ſo long a period. | 
The miniſter who propoſed. the eſtabliſh= 
ment of the provincial aſſemblies, narrowed exv , 
tremely his own influence, The miniſter who 
propoſed that the ſtate, of the finances ſhould 
be always made public, laid his meaſures open 
to fair diſcuſſion, He did not preſerve the 
F, peculiar: to the National Aſſembly, 
| Wat 


15 ein by © 1 
© that! of: king able to execute kis benen | 
projects che more readily by increafing-every” 

day his own power. Neo as Müßte 
[4 alſo find the ſeeds of our preſent inſtitu- 
tions, both in the declaration aboliſhing the 
rights of mortmain, by which my adminiſtra- 
tion was diſtinguiſhed, and in that which fixed ' - 
the limits of the ruille, prohibited its/inereaſe: 
without the authority of laws regiſtered in the 
parllaments, and thus for the firſt time ſeeuted 
this tax from the power of arbitrary extenſions” 
which government had reſerved to itſelf, and! 
which it had ſo long put in practice. 
Tue new ſpirit chat diffuſed itſelf and di- 
rected the public intereſt to every benevolent 
- inftitution, is in like manner to be refetred to 
the epocha of my firſt adminiſtration! The 
priſons, the infirmaries, © the hoſpitals, the 
monaſteries of charity, became an heck of 
government; and the improvements,” the-hu- 
mane regulations that were applied to them; 
the new eſtabliſnments undertaken in the 
midft of wary in fine, the matilfeld acts of 
royal bounty and compaſſion to ihe unfor- 
tunate, gave to Pati riotifin, already put in mo- 
tion by other more general diſpofitions, an ü 
& impreſſion of mildneſs 'and TY that ren - 
Incl 5 | dered 
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dered it an object of univerſal attention. Men 
did good becauſe they deſired it, and they 
deſired it from the love of it; no appearance 
of eſſort or reſtraint accompanied theſe firſt 
aſpirations of a people, acting from their own 
impulſe, and ſhewing no deſire to exchange 
their natural genius for that which they have 


ſinee been perſuaded to adopt. And did we 


then take our laſt farewel of that eonſtellation 
of generous and ſocial virtues, which fo. long 


rendered the character of the French celebrated 
in Europe? How great the loſs to thein, and - 


how deep the gloom (fo to expreſs, myſelf) 
that is ſpread over the univerſe, if this ſplendor 
is ultimately to give place to the artificial glow 


and ſyſtematic activity that derive their feelings 


from intellectual ſubtlety, and their virtues from 
the wild exaggeration of opinions! A perfect 
political legiſlation is more neceſſary than ever, 
under this new diſcipline; while, on the other 
hand, the character that once did honour to 
the people of France, ſerved as a bond of 
union to the diſtant ranks of ſociety, and 


qualified with its healing balm the errors of 


government and the miſtakes of legiſlation. 
L wiſh no longer to detain the attention of 


the reader on my 4 firſt, adminiſtration: it is 


c ſufficient 
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- ſufficient to have taken a curſory view of it, 
and pointed out its connection with the pre- 
ſent period, the only period men love, the 
only one they with to be acquainted with, the 
only one they remember. 

| I fhall be leſs conciſe in preſenting the 
efſential circumſtances and leading events of 
my ſecond adminiſtration: but I ought previ- 
ouſly to tell in a few words what uſeI made of 
the interval between theſe two epochas; as it. 
was wholly conſecrated to ſtudies that were not 
foreign to public affairs and the felicity of man- 
kind. I regard the indifference of the National 

Aſſemblyas a wound inflited on my reputation; 
and I reſpe& too highly the weight of its opinion 

to neglect any means of vindicating myſelf, 

when I appeal from its unjuſt treatment, to 
the nation, to Vip and to 1 8e 


Wesen thee E Spotl my ln nme 
to the compoſition of a very extenſive work 
upon the ſubject of finances in general, and 


thoſe of France in particular; and this work; 
by the quantity of poſitive knowledge with 
which it is filled, and the method with which 
that knowledge is arranged, has not been un- 
ſerviceable to perſons employed in advancing 
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the intereſts of the fins, or deſtined by hate” 
ſituation for the firſt offices of government. 
I have prevented genius from being dif- 


F heartened, by clearing the way for it; and 1 


have excited every judicious mind to the ſtudy 
of finance, by fixing guide: poſts at thoſe in- 
numerable croſs-ways whoſe intricate appear- 
ance was repulſive to curioſity, - 9 
This work was ſeen in the hands of all the 
Notables, aſſembled by the king, in 1787, to 
affiſt him by their counſels in the critical ſitua- 
tion of affairs. It has ſerved as a guide to 
all thoſe who, ſince that period, have con- 
curred in operating the public welfare; and 
if I were merely to conſider it as a collection 
of intereſting facts, and valuable information; 
I have ſtill the hope of having made ſome 
progreſs towards the deareſt object of my 
wiſhes, -by developing in various. ways the 
inſeparable union of policy in adminiſtration 
with moral principles : a noble and ſure al- 
liance, which will ever be the corner ſtone in 
the true ſcience of government, and the main 
baſis of the proſperity of nations and the __ 
pineſs of mankind! 

It was from a deſire to ſtrengthen theſe 


nn of morality, principles whoſe ſalu- 
. C 2 tary 
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" el influence was ever preſent to my mind, 


that I endeavoured, to the beſt of my power, 
to invigorate the connection that unites them 
with religious opinions. I ſaw indeed mora- 
lity always honoured, or rather always cele- 
| brated ; but men were perpetually ſhaking, and 
threatened with utter deſtruction, the venerable 
columns by which it was ſupported; and they 
wiſhed to ſubſtitute in their place feeble props, 
the work of human hands, and which, with- 
out bearing any proportion to the majeſty of 
the edifice, could ſtand no compariſon with 
that univerſal code, with that ſacred autho- 
_ rity, chat, in g manner the moſt- irreſiſtible, 
points out to men their duties, determines their 
mutual ſacrifices, and leads them to the feli- 

city which they are capable of attaining. 
It was by an appeal to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, and alſo, I believe, by reflections 
not inconſiſtent with philoſophy, that I ren- 
dered a public homage to the importance and 
reality of religious opinions, opinions deſerted 
by the ſpirit of the age, by that ſpirit eager 
after every ſpecies of empire, by that ſpirit 
proud of its chains, and which, blindly truſting 
to the imaginary extent of its powers, would 
ſubſtitute its reaſonings inſtead of the light of 


ages, 
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ages, its conceits in the. place of whatever 
exiſts, and would reſolve to new- model the 
world, without eee e link of 
the chain. 

The book which I "a call to TC | 
the, volume of my deareſt thoughts, I may 
| juſtly rank among the labours I have devoted 
to the happineſs of men and the utility of the 
public. Alas! in my preſent ſituation why have 
1 got this book ſtill to write! They were tran- 

_ quil days which I paſſed in raiſing myſelf by 
meditation to the idea of a Supreme Being; 
and I have now more need than ever of 

placing myſelf i in this happy ſanctuary, We 
there ſee the injuſtice of men from ſo great an 
eminence, that we can ſtill love them not- 
withſtanding our diſapprobation of their 
conduct, we can ſtill love them in the midſt 
of the perſecutions of which they have 

rendered us the victims, The idea of a 

2 Supreme Being, that idea ever ſalutary, is ap- 
3 plicable to every occurrence of human life; 
and while by its greatneſs it fills the compaſs 

of the world, more ſubtle than light, it pierces 

to the bottom of the ſoul, to fill it with the 
conſolations of which human nature is ſuſcep- 8 
tible. — | 

I have need of theſe reflections, [ have 1 
| C3 - "> 4 
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need at this moment of repoſe, before I farther - 


preſent myſelf to the eyes and examination of 
men, before T purſue a diſcuſſion the neceſſity 


of which is painful to my heart, I am now 


to recite the principal tranſactions of my ſe- 
cond adminiftration, and I ſhall introduce 
ſuch refleQions as naturally ſuggeſt themſelves 
on the occaſion, 


There ſeems to me an abyſs of ages between 


the two periods; it ſeems to be a new nation of 
which I am going to ſpeak. The ſoil and the 
climate are the ſame; every thing elſe is changed. 


It was in the month of Auguſt 1788 that 
the king entruſted me for the ſecond time with 


the adminiſtration of the finances. I had been 


exiled a little before ; and my memory fur- 
niſhed other recollections that were not cal- 


culated to make me in love with the ſituation, 
1 ſubmitted however without reluctance; the 
Nate of public affairs impoſed it on me as a 
Jaw; and I looked in the face of difficulties 
with a reſolution to conquer them. 


It was not long before I received a precious 


recompence for this ſacrifice of myſelf. The 
unfortunate events that had taken place in the 


, courſe of the preceding year, had ſpread alarm 


through the ande, and agitated every 
ming. 
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mind. "The frequent recourſe to beds of 
juſtice, the ſubverſion of the parliaments, 
their prorogation ſine die by royal authority, 
the tranſlation of that of Paris to Troyes, the 
ſubſgquent exile and impriſonment of many 
of its members; the ſudden ſeizure of twelve 
gentlemen of Bretagne, their confinement in 
the Baſtile, and laſtly the eſtabliſhment of a 
eour* pleniere, which, under the immediate 
eye of government, was to be henceforth all 
that the people had to depend upon—theſe 
injudicious acts of authority, happening in 
the midſt of the fermentation that had long 
_ exiſted, excited in the provinces a kind of 
diſcontent and irritation, that ſeemed the cer- 
tain preſage of a general inſurrection. An 
alarming commotion was on the point of 
breaking out at Grenobles, and the citizens 
had already arms in their hands, when the 
news arrived of the change that had taken 
place in adminiſtration : their hopes imme- 
diately revived, and tranquillity was reſtored. 
A ſimilar revolution, ſucceeding to ſimilar 
ſtorms,” put a ſtop in- various other parts of 

the kingdom to the commencement of a civil 
war, and prevented calamities the magnitude 
of which it is not poſſible to calculate, I re- 
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ceived from every quarter the moſt flattering 
proofs of a confidence that forcibly called me 
to the diſcharge of my duties. I underſtood; 
theſe duties; I determined to obey the voice 
of the nation, which was not leſs general 
than it was in my opinion juſt. The ad- 
vantages I poſſeſſed, my eager deſire of the 
public good, my induſtry, the credit and eclat 
which always accompany the appointment 
of a new miniſter when his appointment has 
been conſidered as neceſſary, were all of them 
faithfully employed in the cauſe of equity and 
freedom. The parliaments were recalled to 
their functions, the exiles returned, all the pri- 
ſons were thrown open; the idea of a cour 


pleniere, and all the meafures ſanctioned in the 


famous bed of juſtice of 8th May 1788, were 
for ever annihilated; in ſhort, a general ſatiſ- 
faction, celebrated by lively acclamations which 
reſounded from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, took place; and bleſſings were be- 
ſtowed on the king for this juſt revolution, a 
revolution that called to the minds of the 
French, ever diſpoſed to love their ſovereign, 
the purity of his intentions, and his conſtant 
attachment to the public good. be 
Theſe times, theſe events, are at no great 

| | diſtance; | 
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| diſtance; yet are they lng far 


back for remembrane. 2 
Meanwhile the alarm in W we had 
lived, the . apprehenſions to which we had 
been. ſubject, and many injudicious arrange- 
ments. of finance, many erroneous meaſures, 
had weakened very conſiderably a credit that 
had long been in a decrepit ſtate; and conſi- 
dence had been abſolutely deſtroyed by the 
arret'of council which created paper-money to 
pay the dividends of the Hotel-de- Ville, the 
Intereſt. of unfunded debts, and various other 
incumbrances of the ſtate. At the ſame time 
the moſt burthenſome means were reſorted to, 
to make up other indiſpenſable payments; and, 
with a view of keeping off the laſt criſis of 
the diſorder, they prolonged by every poſſible 
device an intermittent ſtate, that could not 
but ſpeedily terminate in a total extinction. 
Thus, when I returned to the helm of 
affairs, there were not five hundred thouſand 
livres in the royal treaſury ; every ſpecies of 
credit was annihilated ; agd yet I was obliged 
to raiſe ſeveral millions in the ſpace of a week, 


to diſcharge engagements that were on the 
point of expiring, or expences of which the 
leaſt delay would have occaſioned the moſt 
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alarming dangers. I ſurmounted theſe firſt 
obſtacles ; but new difficulties were continually 
ſpringing up, becauſe the produce of every 
tax was conſumed beforehand ; becauſe there 
exiſted a great | diſproportion between the 
revenues and the ordinary expenditure; and 
chiefly alſo becauſe it would have been un- 
becoming on every account to encroach on the 
province of the States General, by having re- 


courſe to public loans, or any other regular 


and ſyſtematic proceeding. 


It was only then by cruifing, by practiſing 
all the manoeuvres and reſources circumſcribed 


within a narrow compaſs, that I ſucceeded in 


guiding the frail veſſel of the - State, without 
running her aground, or permitting her to - 


fink, till the opening of the States General, a 


period which I confidered as the firſt ſignal 
of a ſafe port. But the National Aﬀembly 
having poſtponed to a conſiderable diſtance 
the diſcuſſion of the finances, I was obliged to 


continue the manceuvres of a navigator in 
danger, much longer than I had at firſt ſup- 
poſed; and I actually paſſed two years of 


anxiety, ever intent on warding off imminent 
perils, and preventing a ſhipwreck, the conſe- 
7-268 | © quences 


* 
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quences of which would have been 0 | 
— the power of calculation. | 


All theſe cares, al theſe folicitudes, k hw 
been forgotten as a dream. Calamities from 
which we have been preſerved, leave the im- 
preſſion only of negative advantage, of actions 
neither brilliant in their colour nor bold in 
their relief, and the ſupineneſs of ne 
forgets that they exiſt. 

In the mean time it may at leaſt be remem- 
bered, that the famous arret of council f 
Auguſt 1788 was not carried into effect; 
that arret which ſpread ſuch alarm, by autho- 
riſing the payment of all the debts and ex- 
pences of the State, n in paper and partly 
in money, W 

I I could eaſily cite other A and 
orher ſervices of a ſimilar nature: they are 
numerous. But what can I as i 
words, when actions, with all their. bold 
and legible characters, are blotted from the 
memory, and leave not a trace behind 
them? 

I ought however to inſiſt upon one tranſ- 
action on my part, that may eaſily have eſcaped 
obſervation, and which would have been pain- 
eſte my feelings, had it not been dictated by 
| 7 the 
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che pureſt regard for the pablic good. It is 


not perhaps forgotten, that during the courſe 
of my firſt adminiſtration I was in continual 
motion; every thing occupied my attention, 
everything called for my activity now an im- 
portant reform, now a ſaving, now a new 


conſtruction of the boards of finance, a dimi- 


nution of treafuries, a new ſyſtem of accounts, 
changes without number, and preparations for 
various arrangements of which the moment of 
execution was not yet arrived; in ſhort, there 
was not a day but I had employment of ſome 


kind. I ſaw, on reſuming the government in 


Auguſt 1788, that the good of the ſtate dictat- 
ed to me a different mode of proceeding; I 
ſaw that, for its ſake; it was incumbent on me 


to keep the adminiſtration of the finances in 
a kind of obſcurity and ſilence. I felt that, by 


endeavouring again to deſtroy the abuſes _ 
which had been reproduced in ſuch-abundance 


ſince I retired from office, I ſhould excite, for 


the ſake of a work that could laſt only for a 


day, amultiplicity of complaints and grievances 


that would diminiſh my reſources and weaken 


my credit, at a time when all my ſtrength 
was neceſſary to ſucceed in the only great en - 
-terpriſe in which it behoved me to concentrate 
i ey: efforts, an enterpriſe that was to operate a 


general 
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general reform—T mean, the formation of the 
States General. I reflected that, at ſo ſhort a 
diſtance from the aſſembling of the deputies 
of the nation, it would be uſeleſs to begin 
with my ſingle arm a new war with abuſes, 
when ſhortly they would all be ſcrutinized and 
deſtroyed for ever by a more vigorous hand. 
J conſidered that, by preſerving tranquillity in | 
the kingdom, by ſupporting the tottering edi- 
fice of the finances, by providing againſt a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, by warding off great ca- 
lamities, by obviating numberleſs difficulties of 

-aleſs conſpicuous nature, and by levelling the 

ways that led to the moſt important and de- 
| firable events, I ſhould acquit myſelf of the 


duties of a public man, of a good citizen, and 


the faithful ſervant of a king who deſired and 
who ſtudied the good of the ſtate. 
Guided by theſe reflections, I devoted 
myſelf without reſerve to the preparing and 
accompliſhing this great deſign. 

J muſt here digreſs for a moment, to defend 
ſome particular inſtances of my political con- 
duct from the unjult reproaches that have been 
caſt on them. 

I know what ſome people ay of 8 
They cannot forgive the firmneſs and zeal I 
ſhewed 
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I of the States Getics 
ral. The embarraſſment of the finances gave 


. riſeto the idea: but, ſince I thought myſelf 


able to ſurmount the difficulties with which 
other men had been too eaſily frightened, 
* it became me, as miniſter of the king, to 
4 diſcard a project conceived in a moment 
* of alarm, and the conſequences of which 
« would neceſſarily be dangerous ti to the autho- 
rity of the ſovereign.” 
I give to the objection its full FOO but i 
will admit, I conceive, of an anſwer, + f 
They forget, in'the firſt place, that there are 
at all times various duties incumbent ona mini- 
Ker. I do not imagine that his character and 
functions would oblige him, even under the old 
form of government, to fix all his attention on 
the authority of the monarch, and to defend 
this authority in every ſenſe and application 
which prejudices or corrupt uſages might have 
introduced. A miniſter, if he were an honeſt 
man, might lawfully have aſſumed the feelings 
that became a virtuous monarch, and made 
them the rule of his conduct. He might 
do this with the greater propriety, ſince, not 
holding his office by an indiffoluble bond, 
the 13 could diſmiſs him from his confi- 
dence, 
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3 the moment when the character and 
opinions of the man he had made choice of to 
ſerve him, ceaſed to accord with his withes 
and deſigns. It was not the buſineſs of a mi- 
niſter to act independently of the king; but, 
placed near his perſon, and receiving his. or- 
ders, he was expected to enlighten his juſ- 
tice, to direct his inclinations, and ſecure to 
him the firſt gratifications of the throne—the 
felicity of his people, and their unalterable 
gratitude. | It would then be a flagrant error 
to ſuppdſe - that formerly the ſole dury of a 
miniſter was to watch over the maintenance 
of royal authority ; for if it behoved him to 
enforce a ready compliance, the reaſonable- 
neſs of his orders could not be indifferent to 
him. And why are we deſirous that no 
ſentiment of a citizen ſhould be allowed to 
the miniſters of a ſovereign, or have any 
ſhare in their councils ? They would then 
be compelled to abjure the firſt of virtues, 
the moment they were called upon to aid 
by their labours the auguſt chief of the ſtate, 
and the guardian of the fate of the empire. 
The party who wiſh to interpret in this 
way the ancient obligations of the ſervants of 
the king, forget chat they would themſelves 
have 


— - 
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have: deſpiſed the e who, in ſerving 
the monarch, ſhould have neglected his duty 
towrards the nation. They would have wiſh- 
ed their own intereſts to be taken care of, 
both as to their private and corporate capacity ; 
but, even putting themſelves out of the caſe, 
they would have been the firſt to applaud - 

all the features of intrepid virtue diſplayed 

by a miniſter who was at the ſame time a eiti- 
zen; only, perhaps, they would have done 
it with more ſpirit, when the introduction of 
ſevere principles was at a diſtance from their 


general application. 
Doubtleſs, as I declared to the 80 Gene- 


ral, and as I had previouſly informed the king 


and his council, the order of the fmances 


could have been reſtored without the inter- 
vention of a National Aſſembly, and without 


having recourſe to new taxes. But I conſi- 
dered the convocation of the States General in 


a more important light; and it was not on the 


exigencies of the finances, it was not on any ſin- 
gle meaſure of any ſort, that Ilaidthe ſtreſs of my 
expectations as to this glorious event. I knew 
better than any one how precarious and mo- 


mentary was the good that could be operated 


under a government in which the principles 


of 
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vader a government, in which, the principles 
of adminiſtration changed at the will of, mi- 
niſters, and miniſters at the will of | intrigue, 
I had obſerved that, in the rapid ſucceſſion, of 
political, characters, there was time fox no 
general idea to eftabliſh itlelk, and no laſting 
benefit to be ſecured. | It was thus ye | ſaw far 
a long period, in the midſt of. national wealth, | 
a diſgraceful want of credit in, the; midlt of 
che moſt diyerſified and gung dN 
Pet tual embarraſſment in the financeg; + Re the 
midſt, of the wretchedneſs of the people, the 
moſt injudicious liberalities ; in the, midſt of 
the 1 of the age, ancient prelu- 
dices retained both in .commerce.; and le ! 
tion; in the pid of generous ſontiments that 
| inſpire men with the love of, liberty, acts 
the moſt deſpatic authority ; And, ya firiking 
ſingularity, the exerciſe of this authority was 
accompanied with. the moſt timid reſerve, and 
A dread of eyery obſtacle, whenever ! it was 


propoled - to benefit the ftate by new "mes 
ſures, , and in Yr that kay por. IF. been 
wied. ody mid i | 

In ſhort, the 3 of. a neighbouring 
People, happy and flouriſhing under a conſti- 
tution in which the knowledge and general 
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wich of the bh were dire&ed to the com- 
mon intereſts of the tate, as well as various 
othe on: , habitually recalled the 
attention to the Laces that might reſult 
from the aſſembling of the States General; 
and the ſpirit of the t times, and the deſire of 
France, enforced” this attention. R more 
pleaſing ptolpec could not be preſented to tlie | 
nation ; it ippeared to the e 2 A as A 
period of repoſe and felicity, after a lon 
of alarms. The kingdom, tired a ; 
fluctuation of the principles of government, 
wiſhed to ſee eſtabliſhed, i in a permanent man- 
ner, a juſt proportion between the revenues 
and the expenditure, a prudent uſe of credit; a 
Judicious « diſtribution of taxes, a general plan 
of) public beneficence, an enlightened ſyſtem of 
legion j and, above all, a conſtitutional ſecu- | 
ity both for civil and political liberty. The 
moſt able miniſter, who, in the room of this 
pleaſing and grand expectation, ſhould from 
motives of vanity have wiſhedd the nktion to 
enjoy the evaneſcetit fruits of his" talents, 
would have ſeemed to act like him who hould 
prefer an artificial firework to the genial light 
and conſtant heat of the rays of the ſun; and 


| his fooliſh preſumption would have refdered 
? 6 him 
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You deliquen both A the nation and 
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that may be caſt on the National Aſſembly; but 
J uam (conſcious at the ſame time of the great 
obligations that are due to it. Beſide, this firſt 
pupil of public opinion will, when it ſhall be- 
come neceſſary, be corrected by itſelf; its maſ- 
«ter will reprimand it for having been ſo eager 
to ſhew itſelf, and for having been too confi- 
dent in the firſt eſſays of its undiſciplined genius; 
he will order its faults to be repaired by a ſecond 
legiſlature; and this again will in like manner 

ſee its ideas perfected by the aſſemblies that ſhall 
| ſucceed: but all will have this incomparable ad- 
vantage, an advantage which no other form of 
[govethinent can obtain—thatof ging forward 
?aided'by- the nation; that of always acting in 
conformity with the general with; that of poſ- 
ſeſſing ſtrength proportioned to the magnitude 
of the undertaking; that of having no obſta- 
cles to impede them; laſtly, and which is 
>a prerogative in the utinold degree eſſential, 
"that of obtaining confidence before the event 

of their meaſures can be ſeen; and of out- 
running, by means of theſe various advantages, 
- the: flow progreſs of experience. 1 have there- 
D 2 fore 
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fore no doubt, when order and the regular 
proceedings of authority ſhall be combined 
with the vaſt fund of knowledge and obſer- 
vation of which theſe aſſemblies will be the 
centre, that all abuſes will be gradually deſtroy- 
| Jed, and France, that great and proud king- 
dom, cleared of its briars and thorns, will be 
ſo n afreſh; if I may be allowed the figure, 
and will reap every _ the happy 279501 855 5 
new cultivation. | 
I conceive that I have thus ache in a 
<atisfatory manner the reproach I undertook 
to examine; and, after the weighty reaſons 
I have employed, I ſhould be inclined to over- 
look an inferior and trifling circumſtance, if 
it were not of a nature that commonly makes 
an impreſſion on the maſs of mankind, I 
will add then, that the miniſter of the finances 
-who ſhould have devoted his whole attention 
to petty minutiæ, muſt have felt the greateſt 
averſion for the convocation and eſtabliſhment 
of the States General; for he was ſure of thus 
degrading his offioe, and of falling from the 
Pinnacle of credit and power to a ſubaltern 
- agency, deſtitute of the ſmalleſt influence ; 
and IT had not to learn that the reſpe& for 
men in office was proportioned with wonder- 


ful accuracy and admirable preciſion to their 
degree of influence in affairs. They do not 
at firſt perceive this, and for a long time they 
have the candour to ſuppoſe that it is them- 


80 ſelves who are loved, that it is themſelves 


who are ſought, that it is themſelves who are 
admired; but, at the inſtant of their fall or their 
decline, the ſeparation of what belonged to 
their perſon from what belonged to their 
office, is made with a quickneſs of which no 
chemical Es can give a ſufficiently juſt 

dea. 
The esd convocation of the States Ge- 
neral being once determined upon, it was de- 
ſirable and neceſſary to employ the moſt active 
attention to the mode in which it was to be 
done, and to adopt in this reſpect a reaſonable 
and prudent choice. The parliament of Paris, 
by the vote with which it accompanied the 
regiſter of the king's declaration of the month 
of May 1788, had attempted to oblige the 
monarch to form it on the model of the States 
aſſembled at Paris in 1614. The national 
wiſh, and the improvement of the age, oppoſed 
this form; and the difficulties and great in- 
conveniences attending it, were exhibited in 
the ee of the arret of council of 5th 
1 3 October 
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ORober 1788; and the ſame truth was lad 


open in a number of ſubſequent writings. Þ 


thought it abſolutely neceſſary to introduce 
ſome weighty opinion, as a counterbalance to 
this defire of the firſt parliament in the king- 
dom; and I propoſed to the king to conſult, 
on this important en the Notables of 
the realm. 

The Notables of 1 en gina 
meaſure of the firſt nobility, biſhops, and ma- 
giſtrates, did not combine all the impartiality 
that might be deſired : but they had been ſe- 
lected under the preceding miniftry, and for 
affairs abſolutely foreign to the conſtitution; 
and, by recalling them, all ſuſpicion of finiſter 
views on the part of government would be 
taken away. This conſideration e e 
his majeſty. 

The king then was anxious, above Althings, | 
to find a mode of convoking the States Ge- 
neral that ſhould attract the confidence of the 
nation; for he wiſhed the Aſſembly to poſſeſs 
the actual power of doing good, in order to 
prevent its becoming, like a legiſlator without 


authority, from the defective obſervance of 


its decrees, a ſource of confuſion and inteſtine 
Ee SACS. 453 + £8 3 83 0 1 
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The Notables devoted themſelves, to the 
moſt aſſiduous and uſeful labours. By their 
enquiries. they pointed out the numerous diffi 

 culties it was neceſſary to clear, previous to 
the convocation of an aſſembly of the States 
General; and by their examinations and deci- 
ſions they facilitated and made ſure the path 
of government. Without the ſupport of their 
opinion, the council could never have ob- 
rainedthe confidence neceſſary for determining 
an infinite number of queſtions which would 
have been the occaſion of ee . 
ment and contradiction. : 

The moſt important of all, that which con- 
cerned the comparative number of 1 of 
the three orders, was determined by the 
Notables in the ſame manner as it had been 
by the parliament; but their deciſion, which 
was not unanimous, excited ſuch loud and 


general clamours, that the king thought it juſt 


to have it diſcuſſed, e from * the 5 
in his council. 


I doubtleſs adviſed SL this 5 3 bat 
it is manifeſt that I was influenced by no ſpirit 
of partiality. All my ties, all my habits of 
intercourſe, were with that order of ſociety 
which 1 the deciſion of the Notables: 

| 3 and 
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and it was one of my firſt mortifications ta 

find myſelf in oppoſition to their ſentiments; 
and that unalterably ; ſince the conviction of 
my conſcience; and the good of the ſtate, to 
the beſt of my judgment, impoſed on me, as 
a ſevere duty, the ee [ kg | on n= 


T7 memorable oceaſion. 


It was after various ed besen | em 
that 1 "delivered in che Council of State the 
report which every one is acquainted with, 
There had been conſiderable debates on the 
important queſtion thus ſubmitted to the exa- 
mination of miniſtry; for their opinions were 
not uniform : and the moſt laborious diſcuſſion 
preceded the determination of his majeſty, a 
determination manifeſted by the decifion of 
council of 27th December 1788. The Com- 
mons ſucceeded in obtaining the object of 
their wifhes and their prayers, that of a repre- 
ſentation equal to the two other orders com- 
bined. This was a period for the ebullitions 
of gratitude: to the King they teſtified their 
ſutisfaction by the moſt flattering demonſtra- 
tions of affection and loyalty; and I alſo came 
in for a ſhare in their acknowledgments. 
k They received as a benefit what was merely | 
9 of Juſtice.” This miſtake of men of 
. dv ſenſibility 


5 feaſibility is the ep conflon of n 
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- The ſevere and: e une of x 
conſider party againſt me, is ſolely owing 
to this act of juſtice, ſo ſimple and natural in 
its ' principle ; and, by a ſingularity chat is 
diſtreſſing to my heart, while I experience 
on all ſides the effects: or obſerve the traces, of 
an obdurate reſentment, if I turn my regards 
to thoſe whom I have ſerved; their ungrateful 
indifference affords me a ſpectacle till more 
painful, Happily I have the - conſolation of 
having been guided in all my actions by the 
pureſt motives; and this remembrance has ſo 
much ſweetneſs, ſo much life in it, that not- 
withſtanding the injuſtice of men, and not- 
withſtanding the moſt . deſertion, one 
is not left alone. 

The report of the council of 27th Decem- 
ren gave an impartial detail of the arguments 
that ſupported, and thoſe which controverted, 
my opinion. I ſhall not repeat the ideas con- 
tained in it; they have ſince been taken up, 
extended, and examined in numberleſs publi- 
cations. But I perceive foreigners giving a 
n 8 to this ſimple argument em- 


Noyel 
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ployed by the adverſaries of the Commons: 
Either the three Chambers ought to deli- 
berate ſeparately, and then the number of 
7 deputies of the Tiers-Etat would be a matter 
of indifference to that order of the people; 
“or the three Chambers ought to deliberate 
“in common, and then the deputies of the 
* Tiers-Etat would be on an equal footing 
with the two other Orders: a diſtribution 
contrary to the ancient uſages of the realm.” 
But to this argument we may oppoſe another 
of a ſimilar nature, _ more 3 
tentionn 

Either the 5 Chainbers ought. to - 
berate ſeparately, and then the number of 
deputies of the Tiers-Etat would be a point of 
indifference to the two firſt Orders; or the 
three Chambers ought to deliberate in com- 
mon, and then, notwithſtanding the ancient 
uſages of the realm, which are liable to diſpute, 
and will admit of various conſtructions, it 
would have been a ſingular phenomenon, in 
this æra of intellectual progreſs and improve- 
ment in all ſorts of ideas, in this æra when 
the oppreſſion of the Commons was on the 
point of being extirpated, if they had not 
been allowed the ſame number of defenders 
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as the two other Orders, who —— 
of every favour and every privilege. 
It would have been ſtrange, 1 mad 
impolitic, to have rejected the reaſonable de - 
mand of ninety-eight men in a hundred of 
the nation, and the equitable wiſh of that 
numerous claſs. of citizens whoſe labour, 
knowledge, and induſtry, conſtitute the wealth 
and ſplendour of France. It is a flagrant 
wrong to pretend to combat maxims already 
obſolete againſt all the vigour of the natural 
principles of juſtice, when theſe principles 
blaze forth and are ſeconded by the general 
wiſh of the nation. It is from not having 
| obſerved ſufficiently early the progreſs of opi- 
nions, and their invincible power, that the t co 
firſt Orders fixed their eyes on the paſt, and 
exerted their combined ftrength to maintain it 
in exiſtence, inſtead of imitating the wiſdom of 
government, which yielded in ſome reſpects 
ko prevailing opinion. The maſter-ſtroke of 
policy in human affairs, is to adt with fore- 
ſight, and to obtain the merit of ſacrifice, be- 
fore the moment arrives when ſacrifice will 
be regarded as duty, and will e 
the exigency of the ſituation. | 
. How. ſound would have been the ovlicy: of 
the two firſt Orders and 1 aid would they 


not 
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not have afforded to the king himſelf, if, in- 
ſtead of expecting every thing from an in- 
fluence that had ceaſed to exiſt, they had 
not diſputed ſo long about the verification 
of powers; if they had not perſiſted in 
rejecting the firſt overtures of accommoda- 
tion ſuggeſted by the king's miniſters, and 
oppoſed the moſt direct obſtacle in the way 
of moderate meaſures, which, aſſiſted by the 
aſcendancy of the monarch, might in due 
time have reconciled the jarring intereſts of 
the different parties! How eaſy is it to form 
an idea of the conduct they ought to have 
purſued, a conduct that would immediately 
Have fixed the public opinion in their favour, 
and enabled them to appear in the National 
Aſſembly with all the ſuperiority that would 
have reſulted from their fortune, their rank, 
and their credit ! But they abſented themſelves 
till they had diſplayed in too conſpicuous a 
ght their party colours, and erected a ſtandard 
under which thoſe deputies of the Tiers-Etat 
who were diſpoſed to fide with them dared no 
longer enliſt. It is an error that has been 
committed more than once in great political 
conteſts The party that, from an obſtinate 
adherence to its hereditary principles, has re- 
mained ſtationary, while the other was going 
forward, 8 


\ 


f 
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forward, has loſt the opportunity of tempering 
the new ideas with the leaven of the old; and 
when irritation has ſucceeded, has acquired 
ſtrength, and we are deſirous of compounding 
with, or attempt to moderate it, we find it an 
arduous undertaking; and we ſee too late how | 
imprudent it was to leave innovators. for ſo 
long a time to ſail alone, favoured by. the 
gales both of opinion and fortune, ' | _ 
I have pointed out more forcibly than any : 
. perſon, in my different works, the empire of 
public opinion, and its increaſing ſtrength. 
Foreigners can ſcarcely form an idea of ſuck 


a power, and cannot comprehend. how it can 


be put in a balance againſt; military force. 
But no country ſo completely as France unites 
to an immenſe population all that can rouſe 
men to freedom of ſentiment and freedom of 
thinking; an abundance; of wealth, an im- 
menſe national debt which attaches to the 
land a multitude of independent men, the 
activity of commerce, the cultivation of the 
arts, the eclat of letters, the progreſs of ſcience, | 
the love of novelty, the ſocial ſpirit, the yehe- 
ment deſire of praiſe, the faſcinating practice 

of every kind of oſtentation; and in the midſt 
of this combination of circumſtances, which 

5 | gave 
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gave a direction to the national genius, there 
Has ſtarted up in theſe latter days a new phi- 


loſophy, which, carrying all before it, deſtroy- 
ing our fortreſſes, our banks, our barriers, has 


'fo levelled the moral world, as to render it 


favourable to, and incline it to eſtabliſh, every 
political ar ad N Kang * * 
tion. 2 

In the mean ame as tori as oublic en 


"divided- its forces, royal authority had little to 


fear, and frequently derived from it eſſential 


advantage; this opinion conſtituting a principal 


reward for courage and military virtue. Pub- 
lie opinion, attentive at that time to different 


objects, and" diffuſed over a large ſpace, did 
not and could not create any alarm; but the 


diſorder and ruin of the finances, by collecting 
'Its ſcattered rays into one focus, have increaſed 


to ſuch a degree its action and energy, that 


it is become indifpenſably neceſſary either to 
Yield: to, or at beſt to compound with it. 

I The party who oppoſe the admiſſion b t 

greut a number of deputies of the Commons 


"Into the States General, and who accuſe me 


of a breach of duty towards the monarch, 
ſeem to have loſt ſight of various eircum- 
ſtances. They forget, for example, that at the 


time | 


* a 


4 
1 
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ume I reſumed the reins of adminiſtrativis,the 


king conceived chat he had reafon to complain 
of the conduct of the Nobleſſe in the late poli» - 
tical diſſenſions; Whrend the Tiers. Etat had ia 

various provinetes ſnewn a conſiderable defer- 
ende to the views of government. They for- 
get alſo that they have frequently aſcribed the 
violence of the Aſſembly to the aſceridaticy of 
the popular leaders, and their ſeeret plots; but 
enuttierate theſe Teaders, and it will be found 
that the majority of them were not deputed by 
the order of the Commons. In ſhort, the party 
whoſe objections I am refuting, cannot con- 


_ "ider themſelves as having no ſhare in the 


meaſures adopted by the court the f ich of 
July; meaſures which extited all the Kingdom 
to arms, arid eventually occaſioned the defer- 
tion of the troops. In the mean time, the 


balance of ftrength being once ſubverted, and 


that in fo ſtriking a mannet, the defence of 
the exiſting. powers, and the ſupport. of public 
order, veſted no longer in the hands of govern- 
me ut; and the language of reaſon, that laſt 
Ale, loſt at the ſame time a conſiderable 

0 ſhare of its energy and influence. = a 
It beh6ves me to make one obſervation 
more, ſingularly applicable to this fübject. In 
attacking 


a — — I I Yx 8 
— . a - . : 
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the j 
monarch, that. all. privileges as to pecuniary 
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attacking. the repreſentation! of the Tiers-Erat 


in the National Aſſembly, the two firſt Orders 
now derive all their arguments from the in- 
tereſts of the royal authority; whereas, at the 
time, they conſidered this queſtion only as it 
alleQed their own prerogatives. But it Was 
us and beneficent, intention of the 


contributions ſhould be for ever annihilated; 
and the Orders who enjoyed. them entered 


readily into this ſentiment. of general equity. 
{4 There was no reaſon to preſume that the 


Tiers · Etat wiſhed to exceed the bounds of in- 
novation marked out by the king in the deci- 
ſion. of council of 27th December,; a, degition 
that included every thing that could Sie ſecu- 
rity; to 2 political freedom, a They were circum- 
ſtances of an extraordinary nature that led 


beyond theſe bounds; ; and of this we ſhall be 


convinced if we read the majority of inſtruc- 
tions given to the deputies of the third Order, 
and ſtill more if we recollect the language of 


the Tiers-Etat at the time the quantity of its 
| repreſentation was decided in the States Gene- 


ral: the ſame language is alſo to be ſeen i in 


the letters of the municipalities, Which eon- 
tain vi moſt becoming ſentiments reſpecling 


the 


% 
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the ui authority, the monarchy, and the 
benen of the Sovereigg. 


Such are the facts which it W hs | 


loſing party to have known and remembered, 
before they erected themſelves into cenſors of 
_ paſt tranſactions. 

The greater part of theſe cotifileratons are 


againſt the number of undignified clergy elect- 
ed as repreſentatives of the general body. I 
muſt add however, that the undignified clergy 
were become at once electors and capable of 


being elected, in conſequence of a regulation 


diſcuſſed and decreed in the Aſſembly of No- 


tables, the ſame which accorded a ſimilarright 


to all the inferior nobleſſe, whether they were 
or were not landed proprietors. It is aſked 
indeed why government agreed to this regula- 
tion, as it did not think proper to conform to 
the ſentiments of a majority of the Notables, 
reſpecting the proportion of deputies of the 
Tiers Etat? Is it then poſſible not to perceive, 
that government would have loſt the power of 
' diſſenting from the opinions of the Notables, 
the moment it adopted any meaſure contrary 

to the general wiſh, of the nation? 
It was by means of this wiſh that it could 
| E regulate 


equally applicable to the objeQtions: made 
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regulate the repreſentation of the Tiers Etat; 
and vain would have been its attempt to act at 
once in oppoſition both to the general opinion 
and that of the Notables. The objection then 
to which they would have me reply, i is of a na- 
ture purely abſtract. | 

Equally deſtitute of force is the objection, 
that as the king was obliged to conform to the 
ſentiments of the Notables, as to the eligibility 
of the undignified clergy, he ought to have re- 
nounced the wiſe and equitable views by which 
he had been influenced in fixing the number 
of repreſentatives of the Tiers Etat. Theſe 
views were allied to conſiderations | of too 


general and cogent a nature to be ſacrificed, 


Beſide, intent upon ſupporting the weak | 


againſt the powerful, the king ſaw nothing to 
fear from introducing into the States Gene- 
ral the ſureſt friends of the people, and ſuch 


as had the beſt opportunity of knowing their 
real wants; he ſaw nothing to fear from ad- 
mitting into a political aſſembly a claſs of citi- 
zens, who, from the nature of their profeſſion, 
were attached to the love of peace, to a reſpect 


for authority, and to the preſervation of pub- 


lic order, of which the precepts of religion 
and morality conſtituted-them the guardians. 
IS In 
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In fine, if we regard only the prerogatives | 


of the clergy, we ſhall find that the infe- 
rior order partook, with thoſe in higher ſitu- 
ations, of that jealouſy which is anxious for the 
maintenance. of theſe prerogatives, and that 
in fact they have never deſerted the common 
cauſe of their profeſſion. 
In the principles laid down for the forma- 
tion of the States General, there were other 
circumſtances calculated to balance the conſe- 
quences that might reſult from the eligibility 
of the undignified clergy. Such, for example, 
was the power the electors enjoyed of chuſing 
deputies in an order different from their own; 
a power that has occaſioned the nomination 


of many nobles, both thoſe who are ſo by 


birth and-thoſe who are ſo from office, to be 
repreſentatives of the Tiers Etat, while no 
member of the commons is to be ſeen among 
the deputies of the nobleſſe. It may alſo be 
obſerved that the inhabitants of the free towns, 
poſſeſſing a number of excluſive privileges, 
felt but a ſlender attachment to the general 
intereſt of the commons; and, which is a con- 
ſideration of ſtill higher importance, that in 
the natural courſe of things, the © nobles, the 
chief ſeigneurs, and high dignitaries, would be 

E 2 better 
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better able to obtain votes in the order of the 
Tiers Etat, than the Tiers Etat would be to 
gain in its favour the opinion of men ſuperior 
to itſelf in wealth and credit: ſo that equality 
of numbers was inſufficient to ſecure equality 
of influence. | | 

We ought, if we would "FAR fairly, to go 
back to the period when the fate of elections 
was as yet wholly unknown, There may be 
more prudence, but where is the merit of ut- 
tering our prophecies when the event has al- 
ready taken place, and we do nothing more 
than reverſe the dates, and call obſervation by 
the name of foreſight ? when we may ſecure- 
ly prepare our maxims and our principles, and 
at leiſure adjuſt the correſpondence between 
them and the incidents for which they are to 
account? | | 

Such is the plenſare we e from 8 
ring to a ſingle idea, ſoon learned, and ſoon 
ſtored up in the memory, all that is moſt com- 
plicated in a long ſeries of hiſtorical circum- 
ſtances. | 

Thus the Jeubling of the Tiers, aeg 
aol as a term of reproach, will probably al- 
ways continue ſo; for, by directing our accu- 
ſations againſt the chief meaſure of govern- 

ment, 
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ment, we are exempted from aſcribing a any 
blame to ourſelves. 

The total number of the deputies has been 
an object of animadverſion to the ſame party. 
Buy making it ſo conſiderable, the king, they 
ſay, is placed in a dependanee on the Aſſembly. 

This reaſoning is alſo of a recent date; for, 
at the period of the formation of the National 
Aſſembly, the friends of the king, the friends 
of France, all good citizens, were equally deſi- 
rous that the States General ſhould have the 
requiſite degree of ſtrength to enable them to 
do good, and obtain the reſpe& of the nation. 
I will add, that, even as the queſtion is ſtated 
at the preſent period, it is a miſtake to aſcribe 
to the number of deputies the political exagge- 
rations adduced as a reproach againſt the Na- 
tional Aſſembly; for theſe exaggerations are 
much leſs the reſult of its power, than the effect 
of its weakneſs. They may be regarded, for 
the moſt part, as the fruit of the external powers 
which rule the Aſſembly; and the more the 
number of deputies had been reduced, the leſs 
able would it have been to reſiſt the overbear- 
ing influence of the different aſſociations by 
which it is ſurrounded. We have ſeen, in the 
inſtance of the laſt States of Bretagne, how an 

E 3 aſſembly 
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aſſembly of the commons, held at the Hotel 
de Ville, gave to a ſmall number of the depu- 
ties of this order, having a ſeat in the States, a 
ſpirit of reſiſtance and innovation, which per- 


| haps they would not have had if their num- 


ber had been increaſed by the admiſſion of the 
very ſame perſons who held their fittings out 
of the hall. In general, thoſe who take upon 
them to encourage and incite others, them- 
ſelves exempt from every kind of reſponſibi- 
lity, rarely obſerve any juſt bounds. The per- 
ſons really reſponſible have no need of reſort- 
ing to violent means to attract notice; while 
the others, placed in no conſpicuous ſtation, - 
are obliged to ſignalize themſelves by the ex- 
travagance of their ſentiments, in order to raiſe 
them from their obſcurity, | 
_ The laſt ſubject of cenſure, relative to OY 
convocation of the States General, is the place 
fixed upon for their ſittings. It ſhould have 
been, it is ſaid, at a greater diſtance from the 
tumult of the capital. Here alſo the objectors 
judge more from events than previous diſ- 
cernment. What occurred at the moment 
of deliberating on this queſtion was, that the 
laſt States, thoſe of 1614, were held at Paris; 
and it was not natural to exhibit marks of 


diſtruſt, 
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diſtruſt, on the part of the king, when he was 
ſecuring to the nation a maſs of political ad- 
vantages unparalleled in the annals of hiſtory. 
At ſuch a time he ought not to have ſhewn 
the appearance of a doubt reſpecting a grati- 
tude, of which he had received the pledge in 
the benedictions that were beſtowed upon 
him after the deciſion of the council; and it 
would univerſally have been conſtrued into 
doubt, if, after ſo many conceſſions on hispart, 
and in the midſt of the loyalty that was felt for 
him, a ſyſtem of jealouſy and precaution had 
been adopted, which, under the regency of 
Catherine of Medicis, had not been thought 
neceſſary. 'There was ſo much the more to 
miſlead the minds of men in this inſtance, as 
the general adminiſtration could with leſs pro- 
priety than formerly withdraw itſelf from 
Paris, on account of the increaſe” of buſineſs, 
and multiplication of affairs of finance, in a 
city become the centre of all the collections, 
and the point of communication between the 
revenue and the expenditure, Beſide, it was 
known that the States General would have to 
ſtudy, in a minute and accurate manner, every 
branch of the adminiſtration of the finances; 
and both their enquiries and their labours 
E 4 would 
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would have been found impracticable, if 
they had been fixed at too great a diſtance 
from the magazine of documents which were 
neceſſary to them. TE 4 4 
Laſtly, it is doubtleſs . remembered, that 
what was moſt to be apprehended, and with 
' reaſon, from the deputies of the provinces, 
was a too great indifference to the public debt; 
but, by being placed near the capital, it was 
ſuppoſed they would ſhew a preference to the 
creditors of the ſtate ; the conjecture was ve- 
rified by the event. I am conſcious that the 
duties preſcribed by the good faith of the na- 
tion would have been felt wherever the Aſſem- 
bly had been held; but if we would be ſincere 
we muſt acknowledge, that the vicinity of 
Paris has not proved injurious to this moral 
principle; and we ſhall be confirmed in this 
opinion, if we obſerve the inattention of the 
National Aſſembly to all the claims of com- 
penſation on the part of citizens robbed, by its 
decrees, of rights that conſtituted an eſſential 
part of their property, | 
There was an error on my part which is 
Rot knovrn, and which for that reaſon I have 
the greater pleaſure in avowing. I had re- 
commended to the king to convoke the States 
General 
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General at Paris even, in preference to Ver- 
ſailles, which his majeſty refuſed for very good 
reaſons: I ſhall not mention mine; for, in- 
dependently of my reſpect for the king, I can 
have no motive to defend my opinion againſt | 
his, fince I take a perſonal intereſt 1 in all this 
homage paid to his wiſdom, | 


I return to the deciſion of council of 
27th December 1788. It is not merely by 
the commons of France that this memorable 
declaration of his majeſty's intentions ought 
to be prized; it is to the whole nation, to the 
preſent generation, and to generations yet un- 
born, the moſt ſignal bleſſing. In this decla- 
ration the king laid the firſt foundation of the 
national liberty; it was there he made known 
the generous ſacrifice of a part of his autho- 
rity, to ſecure for ever the happineſs of France: 
and he did it long before the inſtructions 
given to the deputies by their conſtituents ; he 
did it before the meeting of the electoral 
aſſemblies, before the meeting of the primary 
aſſemblies, before the convocation of the 
States General, before even that unanimity of 
ſuffrages which aſcertained the current of 
public opinion: he did it, in ſhort, volun- 
tarily, freely, and in the plenitude of his in- 

08 fluence 
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fluence and power. There is not one of his 

actions that bear ſuch. ſtriking marks of this 

character; and thus the greateſt of all was at 
the ſame time the moſt ſolemn of all. 

It is a truth which cannot be diſputed, he, 
that a nation is free, and becomes the guardian 
of its own happineſs, when it acquires the 
power, or enjoys the right, of granting or re- 
fuſing taxes, of approving or oppoling every 
ſort of loan, and of fixing and regulating the, - 
whole expenditure ; when every reform and | 
melioration are ſubject to its free controul; 
when all pecuniary immunities are already ab- 
Jured, all acts of arbitrary authority proſcribed, 

and the periodical meeting of the National Aſ- 
ſemblies made an eſſential part of the king's 
engagements, But all theſe ſalutary innova- 
tions were ſecured before the States General 
entered on their deliberations, or even began 
to aſſemble. The king made no ſecret of his 
intentions: he wiſhed to render the ſacrifices 
he had made immutable, and was deſirous 
of guarding from every ſpecies of revolution 
the political advantages the nation was about 
to enjoy; and he would have conſented to 
any juſt meaſure likely to advance a plan con- 
ceived in mature WAP, and 'the full and 
complete 
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complete execution of which opened before 
him a proſpect of happineſs, and a ſure way 
of rendering his name rener? to future ber 
nerations. 

It is then by a ſort of uſurpation of the gra- 
titude of the people, that the National Aﬀem- 
bly always ſpeaks of happineſs and liberty 
as conqueſts which it has obtained. The Na- 
tional Aſſembly has doubtleſs wiſhed and ef- 
fected more than had entered into the views 
of his majeſty : but the firſt foundations of 
the conſtitution, thoſe which form the key- 
ſtone of the arch, were laid by the king; to his 
beneficence are they to be aſcribed; and it is 
to be doubted whether the various ſources of 
power graſped by the National Aſſembly are 
favourable to public e and true li- 
berty. 

The National Aſſembly alſo aſſumes, in my 
opinion, too much, when it aſcribes to itſelf 
alone all the merit of the various individual 
benefits which are included in the circle of 
its proceedings. A conſiderable portion of 
gratitude is certainly due to it: but it is appa- 
rent, at the ſame time, that the reform of the 
enormous abuſes againſt which public opinion 


bad declared itſelf, cannot be regarded as the 
9 
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appropriated work of certain individuals; but 
is rather the inevitable effect of that maſs of 
knowledge, exiſting in twelve hundred per- 


ſons ſelected by the nation, in the midſt of an 5 
age ſo eminently enlightened. It is eaſy to 


calculate what ſuch a combination muſt pro- a 
duce, but the firſt merit is due to the having 5 
encouraged and ſtimulated it. Yes, it is there 
the merit lies, and a merit it is that is unrivalled 
and unexampled. To the virtuous monarch - 
it belongs, who, by calling around. him in 
great numbers the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, forgot his perſonal intereſts, to think only 
how he could aſcertain with certainty the wiſh 
of the whole, and conſolidate the happineſs he 
was anxious it ſhould enjoy, _ 
Meanwhile, i in eſtimating the work of the 
National Aſſembly, and enumerating its claims 
to public gratitude, men confound what be- 
longs to the king with what belongs to the 
. Aſſembly, and form from the whole a trophy in 
honour of the latter, Enough would in my 
opinion remain with the Aſſembly, by giving 
to Cæſar the things that are Cæſar s. 
It is true they have from time to time be- 
ſtowed on the king the title of Reforer of the 
Literty of F France; but they aun of 
this 
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this liberty as of a conqueſt. How theſe and 
various other ideas of a ſimilar nature are re- 
conciled, it is foreign to my ſubject to relate. 
If the king had not felt in his heart the 


ſentiments which he outwardly profeſſed, he 


might eaſily have procraſtinated the convoca- 
tion of the States General. He had only to 
leave this vaſt work to its natural difficulties, 
and thoſe difficulties would have furniſhed a a 
pretext for directing his attention to ſome 
other plan. But government was above a 
policy of this ſort ; and the cares it took to 
fucceed were innumerable... All objections 
were obviated, all reſiſtance was combated, 
all contradictions were ſolved ; myſelf placed 
| ſometimes in the centre of this immenſe ma- 
chine, to facilitate its motion; ſometimes at the 
circumference, to keep it from irregularity ; 
and frequently at different places in a moment, 
in order to ſuſpend the total ruin of which 
it was continually in danger, from the ſtate of 
the finances, and the ſcarcity of corn. I ſaw 
with inexpreflible delight the period at laſt ap- 
proach, when this grand and majeſtic meeting of 
the deputies of twenty-ſix millions of men was 
to take place, a meeting that had been unknown 

for two centuries; and theſe centuries equivalent 
to 


1 A rr "I 
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to an immenſe interval, from the revolution 
that was wrought in the minds and manners 
of the nation. The memory of Frenchmen, 
as well as their gratitude, is limited to the pre- 
ſent period. Preceding times, the labours 


that were undertaken, the fatigues that were 


endured, the pains and anxieties to which the 
mind was a prey, are all conſidered as nothing 
and it would be a uſeleſs employment of my 
time to give a catalogue of them. Such, as 1 


have before obſerved, is the courſe of the hu- 


man mind ; ſecurity from-dangers, and pre- 
vention of calamities, are benefits not admitted 
on the records of obligation. Such a ſyſtem 
of requital is ſurely neither juſt nor conſci- 
entious ; but it would be inſolent in a mini- 
ſtezſo complain, ſince the majority of mankind 
obſerve no other conduct towards the Su- 
preme Being himſelf. They fall on their 
knees, and proſtrate themſelves in the duſt, 
when the thunder roars over their heads 
without ſtriking them, and the lightning ſtill 
flaſhes around them; but when the elements 
are become tranquil, when the ſun returns 
with its uſual regularity to enlighten and em- 
belliſh our habitations, and the early beams of 
Aurora cheer the earth, and compel it to yield 

5 its 
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Its fruits in abundance to our defires and our 
labours, we turn our-eyes from this ſucceſſion 
of bleſſings ; we conſider their ſweet and tran- 
quil continuance as an inevitable decree, as the 


effect of neceſſity; and we become i n | 
or indifferent and RAGE * 


The Aſſembly of the States General began its 
ſittings on the 5th May, 1789. The diſcourſe 
which by the king's order I delivered to them, 
reminded them of the extent of his generous 
views, I was deſirous of diſplaying them in 
their full force, and for this purpoſe I called 
to my aid the energy of truth. I wiſhed to 
make the virtues of the monarch the bond of 
union between the throne and the natigg- 

L informed them, in the name ff king. 
that his deſire was to be for ever ſutrgunded by 
the repreſentatives of his people; and that he 
hoped to be indebted to them for his higheſt 
recompence, and the moſt ardent object of his 


prayers—the public happineſs, and _ We 
deur of the ſtate. 


% 


I explained the immenſe taſk FE were 
called upon to execute, and I reminded them 
of the anxious hopes of the nation. 


I obſerved—* You ought not to confine 
vous 
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your views to the preſent moment, or to 2 
flight and tranſient, reform; but a conſtant, 
durable, and beneficial ſyſtem ſhould be the 
fruits of your enquiries and labours. Your 
ſyſtem ſhould correſpond with the impor- . 


* tance of your miſſion, and the purity and | 
« greatneſs of your conceptions with the mag- 
« nitude-and dignity of the confidence that is 


placed in you, Wherever you diſcover the 


&« poſſibility of increaſing and »ſecuring the 


public felicity, or perceive a trace that may 
lead to the proſperity of the ſlate, there 
your attention ſhould fix. You are, if I may 


&* ſo fay, the guardians of ages to come, and 


it is incumbent on you to mark out the 


< path of their happineſs. You ſhould give 


them cauſe to ſay hereafter—We owe the 


« falutary laws and inſtitutions by which our 


* tranquillity is ſecured, to a beneficent king, 
„ and the National Aſſembly that ſurrounded 5 


* ſhade of which we repoſe ourſelves, belong 
& to the tree whoſe firſt ſeed was planted by 


„ Louis. He watered it with his generous 


& hands; and the united efforts of the nation 
« accelerated its . and e it to 
* maturity.” | 


From 
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0 Nom die Aland of my office it became my | 


duty to lay open to the aſſembly the ſtate of 


the finances. I explained therefore the gene- 


ral account, afterwards printed and publiſhed, 
which was drawn up on a new ſyſtem, where 
all the articles of revenue and expenditure 
were ſeparately elaſſed and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, which has been tried by the ſever- 
eſt criticiſm, and has continually ſerved” as a 
guide to the National 08 and its va- 
rious com mittees. 

Meanwhile 1 was not unaware that the 
fubject of the public aceounts might hereafter 


de carried to greater perfection, and that ſuch 


a ſimplification might above all be expected 


from a National Aſſembly, who, being as it 
were the hoſtage and ſecurity of its on 
juſtice, might the more boldly introduce ſuch 
a deviation. Hereaftet,” ſaid I, When 


- © the financial accounts ſhall be reduced to a 
d more ſimple and perſpicuous'form, and a 
5 form at the ſame time that ſhall be conſtant 


„and invariable, you will have no need of 


10 reſorting to adminiſtration for intelligence, 
ag the States General will have in their own 


poſſeſſion all the materials and documents 


2 ir can throw a perfect light on the fi- 
SIE Fe © nances 
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„ nances in general, and all the various 
branches of which they conſiſt.” 425 
1 told the aſſembly that the king had or- 
* his miniſters to ſecond to the utmoſt of 
their ability the deſire which the deputies 
would feel of obtaining full and complete in- 
formation upon every ſubject. But I know 
not whether I was juſtified in adding : * For 
you will not be guided in your enquiries by 
« a ſpirit of criticiſm, and aim at perfection 
1 from the pleaſure of depreciating the efforts 
© of adminiſtration, but that France may en- 
joy the ineſtimable advantage likely to ac- 
4 erue from your combined wiſdom. It is eaſy 
to find an error or omiſſion in the vaſt 
4 whole of which all the parts will be ſub- 
« mitted to your inſpection: neither the or- 
der, the method, nor the preliminary en- 
& quiries that were abſolutely neceſſary, have 
e coſt any labour to thoſe who ſit in judg- 
ment on them; and as their minds are at 
1 reſt, they can the more eaſily, while they 
diſcuſs what is well methodiſed and right, 
« detect ſuch overſights as may have eſcaped 
| 6 the attention of Nan who, ſnperintended the- 
„ whole.” 
"THO: king had long —_ conſcious that ar- 
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| 8 and reforms above the n 
of his miniſters were neceſſary, and in which 
he himſelf ſtood in need of the ſupport of 
the States General. This was a delicate idea 
to promulgate, but I introduced it notwith- 
ſtanding into my diſcourſe ; and after a con- 
ciſe epitome of reforms that would be at- 
tended with no difficulty, I added the fol- 
lowing words: © In ſhort, Gentlemen, there 
« are perhaps ſome reductions and ſavings, 
& which, to bear the perfect ſtamp of reaſon 
4 and juſtice, it is neceſſary ſhould be called 
« for in the name of the aſſembly of the na- 
« tion. Theſe his majeſty reſigns to your 
“ conſideration, from his perfect confidence in 

« your wiſdom. and prudence.” 

The ſentiments of the king elde ing the 
diſtribution of honours made a part of my 
diſcourſe, and I thus expreſſed theſe ſenti- 
ments which are ſo juſtly, entitled to the ho- 
mage of nations. The king, gentlemen, 
« has ever adopted with pleaſure and eſteem . 
* the plans of order that were propoſed to | 
„ him, and he ardently hopes that, by giving 
« new energy to the ſentiments of patriotiſm, - 

« you may enhance the value of thoſe re- 
« wards, which take. nothing from the royal 
« . draw no tears from the miſery 

1 c of 
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of the people, and which have been un- 
© der-rated in public opinion merely in con- 
« ſequence of thoſe depraved ſentiments, which 
% have too often united the ſeeming deſire 
« of diſtinction with the love of money.” 
While I expreſſed the averſion of the king 
to every ſpecies of abuſe, I at the ſame time 
informed the aſſembly in the moſt unequivocal 
terms, of the reſpect he felt for the engage- 
ments into which he had entered. I defend- 
ed the cauſe of the creditors of the ſtate, and 
placed their intereſts under the guardianſhip 
of national honour and public faith. I beg 
leave to cite the words I employed on the oc- 
caſion. Not that I am defirous of robbing 
the National Aſſembly of the merit to which 
they are entitled, and the applauſe they have 
obtained on the ſame ſubject : there is room 
for us all in the temple of juſtice and morality, 
which as yet is far from being too much 
crowded. I ſhall tranſcribe the whole pa- 
ragraph ; it will o_ yin a ſecond | 
reading. Z 
Can it be neceſſary that the king ſhould 
« aſſign his reaſons for not including a reduc- 
tion of the intereſt of the public debt among | 
* the means to be uſed for reſtoring the equi- 
* librium of the ances 7 Need he juſtify a 
iſ 0 — 
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u meaſure of this kind to the States General, i 
© the repreſentatives of a nation celebrated for 
its ſentiments of honour ? Surely not. There 
4 is a ſacredneſs about every engagement; 
and when it is the faith of a ſovereign, the 
head and guardian of a nation's rights, that 
« is pledged, and pledged too for the purpoſe. 
of ſupplying the extraordinary exigencies of 
a war; when its object has been to exempt 
the property of the nation from a ſubſidy, 
„ which it would otherwiſe have been impoſ- 
4 ſible to raiſe, no matter what was the object 
* of the ſubſidy, the obligation becomes in- 
* violable. The king cannot on the one hand 
« ſahQion and ſecure the engagements of in- 
„ dividuals, while on the other he violates the 
ties he has contracted, the promiſes he has 

given, and the regular and appointed for- 
4 malities eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. Let 
« wiſer precautions be taken in future; it is the 
« hope and deſire of his majeſty: but at ſo 
„ ſolemn a period as the preſent, when the 
nation is called round the throne, not for a 
« moment, but for a perpetuity, to co-operate 
* with the views and wiſhes of the king, it 
* ſhould warmly countenance the ſentiments 


of honour and fidelity by which his heart 
F 3 1 
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« is animated; ; ſentiments without which the 
« figer bonds * unite mankind are annihi- 
< lated, and they are no longer held together 
but by violence and conſtraint. There is 
* no need that the firſt fruits of the reſtoration 
* of France ſhould be tarniſhed by breach of 
faith. The deliberations of the moſt auguſt 
5. aſſembly upon earth ſhould be ſtamped with 
« no other ſeal than that of perfect reaſon and 

« ;uſtice. This ought for ever to be the ſeal 
of political engagements. Every thing elſe 
„may undergo changes and revolutions ; but 
6 5 men are fortihed with theſe. great 
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. can never exiſt. The pemaſiion granted mY | 


by the king to the creditors of the ſtate, and 
his unimpeached fidelity, will one day be 
& an exalted monument of his moral cha- 
& rater; as he might have violated theſe 
principles without ſtanding in need of any 
0 extraordinary aſſiſtance, and without being 
« reſponſible for the various conſequences that 
& would have followed. This perhaps is the 
e firſt adyice that the blind advocates of au- 
© thority, the modern Machiayels, would have 
* been eager to give him, His majeſty feels 
more x dignity and ſatisfaction in co-operat- 
cc ing 
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* ing with you, gentlemen, to render the 
« immutable principles of probity and juſtice 
“ for ever ſacred; he feels more pleaſure in 
< reſpeQting them than he could derive from 
“all the ſplendid enjoyments of a throne, and 
«© the exerciſe of unlimited power, which 
&* would loſe its value when it was no longer 
* employed in the ſupport of juſtice,” 

To theſe general reflections 1 added others 
ee to enforce the political importance 
of fulfilling in all caſes the engagements of the 
| Rate, and I proved how ill founded were the 
advantages propoſed to be derived from * 
trary reductions of intereſt. 

I alſo thought it neceſſary to inürm the 
aſſembly that the diſproportion between the re- 
venue and expenditure might have been ob- 
viated without any tetrenchment of intereſt of 
the public debt, without having recourſe to any 
new taxes, or employing any other means 
than what were to be found in the ordinary 
documents of adminiſtration. 

From this truth I drew an important Jn 
rence : that, as far as the finances only were 
concerned, the king might have diſpenſed 
with convoking the States General. The 
N ational Aſſembly has always been diſpleaſed 
F 4 with 
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with this part of my diſcourſe. I am at a loſs 
for the reaſon of its dipleaſure, unleſs it is to 
be aſcribed to the deſire it has ſhewn to hold 
all its advantages from the gift of neceſſity. 
Meanwhile, would the work of the conſtitu- 
tion have loſt its value, would it have ap- 
peared leſs dignified and worthy of eſteem, if 
it had been the reſult of a pleaſing and deſira- 
ble harmony between the wiſhes of the ſove- 
reign and thoſe of the nation? It is probably 
from a neglect of this idea in the outſet, that 
every thing they have undertaken has been by © 
violence, and that they have gone en * 
purpoſe they intended. 

In taking a retroſpe& of former io 
tions, it is painful to me to remember how: 
completely my hopes were diſappointed when, 
elate with joy at being able to declare how 
little ground there was for the clamour that 
had been raiſed reſpecting the enormous de- 
ficit and inextricable embarraſſment of the 
finances, and anticipating the impreſſion the 
unexpected intelligence would make on the 
aſſembly, I experienced only its coldneſs and 

ſilence. Alas! I have had full conviction 
how erroneous it is, in addreſſing mankind, 
to calculate only from the principles and feel - 


ä | ings 
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ings of our own hearts; we ought to take 
the paſſions and weakneſſes of men into the 
account, and proportion our hopes to che 
ſombre proſpect they afford. Abe c 
The reſtoring the true balance of the fi- 
nances was but a part of what was requiſite to 
be done. It was neceſſary to keep them in this 
ſtate, to preſerve them from © the injuries of 
time and the faults of men, and eſpecially 
from the errors of every miniſter and agent 
in whom the ſovereign of a great empire is 
obliged to confide.” It was in this man- 
ner the king ordered me to expreſs myſelf, and 
I explained the judicious reaſons which induced 
his' majeſty to wiſh that this care ſhould de- 
volvt on the repreſentatives of the nation; 
His majeſty,” ſaid I, * ever aQuated by 
« a ſpirit of wiſdom, juſtice, and beneficence, 
has taken the preſent ſtate of public affairs 
« into conſideration, and examined it in its 
e utmoſt extent. He has obſerved that the 
people, t terrified at the embarraſſment of the 
finances and the ſituation to which credit is 
“reduced, are anxious to ſee order and confi- 
«« dence reſtored in a way that ſhall. not prove 
* temporary, or be dependent on ſuch va- 
* rious chan ges as have lately taken place. 
„This 


* 
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“This defire of the nation he conceives to be 
4 perfectly juſt; and with a view of gratify- 
« ing it, and obtaining ſo intereſting an object, 
he has thought it neceſſary to appoint new 
truſtees of the public ſecurity, and to place 
the finances under the ſafeguard, if I may 
« fo ſay, of the whole kingdom.” 

Such was the language I employed in the 
name of the king; and, having firſt made the 
ſacrifice of the credit and influence attached to 
the diſtinguiſhed office I held, I concluded 
this part of my diſcourſe with theſe ſtriking - 
words: Let us unite, our efforts, Gentle- 
men; it is the king's will; let us unite our 
4 < efforts ſo to arrange things, that in future 
« the moſt common underſtanding may be 
4 able to tranſact the buſineſs of the treaſury, 
e and that no danger may be feared from * 
moſt inauſpicious ſubtlety.” _ 

It was the firſt object of my wiſhes to 1 
| the happineſs of the nation and the proſperity. 
of the empire ſecured in a manner that ſhould. 
no longer be precarious. . To give to the ſub- 
jects of France the character of citizens, I 
conceived to be the likelieſt means of accom- 
pliſhing it; and time will prove whether I 
was deceived in ſo ſtrongly enforcing the ne- 
| cellity 


o -— 


 cellity nd it wad auser 
tion with zeal for the public good. 


It is neceſſary to avoid giving gs 
6 mies of public peace and national proſpe- 
« rity, the hope which muſt inevitably reſult 
« from the want of harmony between the dif- 
« ferent powers that diſpoſe of the deſtiny of 
« France, You will conſider the ſituation of 
<« the kingdom; what it is and what it ought 
6 to be in the political balance of Europe: 
t and in fixing your attention on the ancient 
e luſtre of the moſt reſpectable monarchy. in 
* the world, you will extend your view; and, 
& not ſatisfied with the momentary acelama- 
« tions of the people of France, you will be 
« ambitious of obtaining the deliberate ap- 
10 plauſe of all foreign nations, of thoſe na- 
« tions whoſe deciſion, unbiaſſed by paſſion, 
may be regarded as the judgment of poſteri- 
« ty ; of thoſe nations who, conſidering you 
« as in the volume of hiſtory, will believe 
“ none of your meaſures: to be permanent, if 
« you loſe ſight of what the circumſtances of 
the empire irreſiſtibly demand at your 
“ hands. 

« You will therefore avoid all wild ſyſ- 
« tems, reſtrain the illuſions of the fancy, and 
| / Tt be 
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16 * diffident of every novel doctrine. Lou 
* will not ſuppoſe the future to have no con- 


* nection with the paſt ; you will not prefer 
projects and declamations, which may lead 


Ku vou into an ideal world, to thoſe propoſi- . 


tions and deſigns, which, leſs dazzling, but . 
more practicable, are expoſed to fewer con- 
1 teſts, and give ſtrength and duration to the 
good we effect. In ſhort, you will not be 
« enyious of the triumphs of time, but will 
leave ſomething for time to effect; ſince, by 
« attempting to reform at once every thing 
* that ſhall appear defective, your own work 
« will itſelf become imperfect. It is eaſy to 
44 perceive that, in a complicated adminiſtra- 
« tion, the juſt proportion of its parts is over- 
looked by the moſt accurate obſervers, 
„% when the whole is conſtructed at a ſingle 
experiment, and there is nothing but abſtract 
* b to inſure its duration.” : 
In looking at the events that have happened, 
we are ſtruck with the fingularity of this and 
various other paſſages of the ſame diſcourſe, 
There ſeems alſo to be ſomething prophetic in 
the warmth with which I recommended con- 
cord and' unanimity, ſo neceſſary to the ad- 
| vancement of public happineſs, ; 
« Be 
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ge unanimous,” ſaid I, in ſo important 
san enterpriſe, that you may not diſappoint 
the with of the nation; be unanimous, that 
* vou may merit the attention of Europe; be 
* unanimous, that you may without fear tranſ- 
mit your names to poſterity, and ſecure be- 
* forehand the ſcrutinizing approbation of 
future generations. You are perhaps about 
to decide the fate of theſe innumerable ge- 
*« nerations, and they will demand of you an 
account. Your competitions, your indivi- 
* dual claims, your perſonal diſputes, will in 
«© the immenſity of ſpace diſappear like a flaſh 
4 of lightning, and will leave no trace in the 
© ſucceſſion of ages; but the principles of 
* union and felicity that you ſhall cheriſh, 
„ will become the record and as it were the 
eternal trophy of your mn and your 
re patriotiſm.” 

I have always derived ſtrength from the 
principles of morality ; I have uniformly re- 
commended them as a guide to perſons oc- 
cupied in affairs of ſtate; and I heſitated not 
to point out the ſame beacon to the deputies 
of France aſſembled for the purpoſe of rearing 
the fabric of its felicity, It was thus I ex- 
* myſelf: © A great diverſity and _ | 

* 6“ 
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« five ſeries of benefits will neceſſarily reſult 
from the fundamental principle of fidelity | 
« which you will tranſmit as ſacred, It is the 
* beautiful and proud patrimony of public and 
private virtue; it is the prolific trunk which 


1 throwsout an infinite number of branches all N 


« bearing in time ſalutary fruit. In a diſcourſe 
« ſanddioned by the king, and delivered by 
« his command, what pleaſure muſt it give 
« you to hear, that there is but one great na- 
tional policy, but one principle of order, of 
4 durability, and of happineſs, and that this 
« principle is that of the ſtricteſt morality! It 


1 is by deviating from it that we are ſo fre- | 


« quently obliged to change our principle of 
action; and that we miſtake for ſkill what is | 
4 nothing more than the art of extricating 
t ourſelves from difficulties of our own creat- 
« ing, and of conſequence involving ourſelves 
in others that require new efforts and new 
e expedients; whereas in the exerciſe of truth 
* and honeſty every thing goes on eaſily, 
firmly, connectedly, and proclaims the har- 
* monious ſyſtem to be the genuine work * 
„the Supreme Being.“ + 

I ſhall —_— no farther inthe: — 

I tion 
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tion I propoſed to give of my ſentiments at 
the opening of the States General. It is doubt- 
leſs time I ſhould ſtop, for I no longer feel the 
ſame confidence in myſelf.in the revival of 
ideas tinctured with morality and feeling, I 
cannot tell the ſource of my diſtruſt; but T 
fear that the opinions of mankind have un- 
dergone a revolution, and that ſome uncom- 


mon alteration has taken Pet in our moral 
atmoſphere. 

The calamity is of no ordinary magnitude. 
We could ill fpare, in the ufual courſe of 
events, and'in the midſt of the battles of in- 
tereſt, that ardent expanſion of ſoul that alone 
could calm the ſtorms of life, What then will 
now become of us, if, hardened by the view 
of the ſeverity, the unkindneſs, the cruelty 
that is daily exhibited, we no longer acknow- 
ledge any power but that of argument, any 
empire- but that which -is narrowed and ex- 
tended at pleaſure, and which we carefully 
conſtru& of ſuch tranſitory materials as that 
paſſion may overbear and volition annihilate 
it? They know little of mankind who think” 
to govern them by ſuch a ſpring. Theſe po- 
litical navigators may talk as they pleaſe ; the 
intrepidity of their tone has no effect upon 

me, 
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me, and I boldly cite them before the bar of 


poſterity, there to be arraigned for their un- 
feelingneſs, their injuſtice, and their ingrati- 
tude; there to vindicate their oſtentatious con- 
tempt for the deciſion of unadulterated feeling 
and the moral principles of common ſenſe. _ 
In the mean time I am diſpoſed to combat 
and have no doubt to repel this. diſdainful 
ſuperiority in their own. way and with their 
own weapons; and, lowering therefore the 
ſtateſman to the office of a diſputant, I ſhall 
go on anſwering the various arguments and 
objections of our political declaimers. 7 
The chief diſadvantage of my ſituation is, 
that I am encompaſſed by all ſorts of extra- 
vagant ideas, and have to defend myſelf at. | 
once againſt the violent paſſions of two op- 
poſite parties. For example, they all cenſure 
me for the manner in which I expreſſed my- 
ſelf as to the union of the three Orders. One 
party would have had me enforce in the moſt 
unequivocal language the abſolute neceſſity of 
this union, while the other wiſhed the idea to 
be rejected without the leaſt reſerve. 
Another difficulty ariſing from my ſituation 
is the being obliged to relate indiſcriminately 


my conduct and my diſcourſes, without no- 


ticing 
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"Yang the important diſtinction that ſomes | 
times exiſts between the private opinions of 
the miniſter and the conduct he purſues.” The 
former of theſe are independent and truly 

his own; it 18 hot en 055 ſame an the 
litter. Int to enn # 
But omittinig a teme which" motives of 

| pes will not permit me to exemplify,” I 
content myſelf with obſerving that in my diſ- 
dourſe at the opening of the States General I 
was authorifed by the king to go'a ſtep be- 
yorid the regulations ſpecified in the report of 
council of 27 December 1788. The inten- 
tions of the monarch reſpecting the perma- 
nency of che States General, and che powers 

that were to be accorded to them, were in tie 

firſt place more fully explained; 7 and 1 was 
permitted to inform the two firſt "Orders" that 
che public good abſolutely required: that” there 2 

Thould be a deliberation in common as to 
every object of national concern: but with 
what reſpect and forbearance did lendeavour to 
ſecure them the merit of this union, and what 
care I took that they ſhould have all the ho- 
nour reſulting from the abdicatiori of their pe- 
ccuniary- privileges! A ſecond peruſal of this 
ow We my * to the States General will 
G | prove 
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prove whether it were poſſible to act with 
greater decorum in purſuit of a juſt object, or 
to employ a language ſuited more exactly to 
the diſpoſition of men's minds and the cir» 
cumſtances of the moment. Had the two firſt . 
Orders been equally deſirous of making the 
ſame allowances, and had the third ſhewn 
more patience and forbearance, how many 
troubles and calamities would have been pre- 
vented ! This painful idea recurs continually 
when we look back on paſt events. 
The day that aſſembled the deputies of 
France was nevertheleſs glorious and auguſt, 
It was particularly glorious, if we contraſt the 
calamitous and divided ſtate that preceded it, 
with the emotion that the aſpect of ſuch an 
TR inſpired ; an affembly placed in dig- 
 nified regularity round their king, engroſſing 
the attention and prayers of their country, and 
anticipating the triumph that awaited the ſuc- 
ceſs of their labours. It was indeed a glorious 
day for him, whoſe buſineſs it was to be the 
interpreter of truth in the midſt of this temple 
of liberty, this fabric that ſhall for ever per- 
petuate the virtues of the monarch. In fine, 
it was a day unſpeakably ſplendid for him, 
who was to pronounce as it were the ſolemn 
inaugu- 


{ 
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Tnauguration of a commencing and 1 
felicity. 1 
It remains for. the 10 of 8 and 
the impartiality of Exfope to decide whether 
J performed the taſk aſſigned me with pro- 
priety and dignity, In reading again my diſ- 
courſe at this diſtant period, it appears to me 
to coincide with the exiſting circumſtances of 
the times, and with . others which were not 
then foreſeen ; and I find in it not à ſingle 
ſentiment or expreſſion which a faithful mĩ- 
niſter, an honeſt citizen, and a wiſe n, 
e not with confidence bare n 


29 


The States General va choke 1 
Fen before I take a review of my conduct ſub- 
ſequent to that period, I ſhall employ à ſingle 
moment, which is truly painful, in reflecting 
on the ſad neceſſity which impoſes upon me 
the undertaking. The violent oppreſſion of 

my enemies irreſiſtibly incites me; but I am 
not on that account the leſs ſenſible how repug- 
nant and diſtreſſing it is to my feelings, It is 
neceſſary, for my own conſolation, and for the 
fake of truth, that I ſhould aſſociate in all the 
cares, in all the cireumſpection, which, during 
the bing of the States General, the events 
wy G F of 
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of everyday rendered neceſſary, a man to aku * 
] was inſeparably attached after my return to 
adminiſtration, and who was a new friend to 
me, though, when I ſaw the excellence of his 
mind and the ſincerity of his character, he 
ſeemed, from the ſimilarity of our ſentiments, 
to have been an old acquaintance. It is M. 


ge Montmorin, a true citizen, though poſ- 


ſeſſing the confidence of his ſovereign, and 
from his infancy contributing to his happineſs 
and glory. What efforts have we not made 
together to ſecure the permanence of a liberty 
that ſhould not paſs the bounds of wiſdom, to. 
defend it ſometimes againſt the ſtorms by 
whichit was threatened, and ſometimes againſt 


exaggerations which weakened its baſis, and 


of which we foreſaw all the danger! To 


the king we endeavoured to exculpate, or 


rather we palliated proceedings at which he 


might have taken umbrage; and to the de- 


puties in the National Aſſembly we employed 
a language calculated to ſilence their diſtruſts, 
and to bring back the moſt vehement to mo- 


derate opinions. In ſhort, conſtant ſpectators 


of the animoſities and diſſenſions which ſo 
early diſplayed themſelves in the National Aſ,- 
ſembly, we devoted our Whole attention to the 


20 means 
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wt 


means of conciliating them, and direQing t the 
general ſentiment to the public good. 

I entertained ſome hope when I facceeded 
in eſtabliſhing a conference between, a number 
of committees choſen by the three Orders; and 
| which was to be held in the preſence of the 
king's miniſters. The firſt queſtion to be dif- 
cuſſed was the important one of the. verifica- 
tion. of the powers. But a ſtop was put to 
every thing by a miſunderſtanding on a point 
which it was previouſſy neceſſary to ſettle; 
and in the courſe of the diſpute the minds of 
the negociators became every moment more 
inflamed. It was of the higheſt importance to 
effect a reconciliation, without which nothing 
could be done for the public good; but many 
conferences were occupied i in long debates, in 
which each party ſhewed the moſt zealous at- 
tachment to the unqualified wg $0 of its 
rights and principles, 1 8 
At laſt, authoriſed by his maj eſty, I opened 
a way of accommodation that was ſo reaſon- 
able, and coincided ſo completely with the 
claims of the oppoſing parties, that all ought, 
one would think, to have accepted i it, The 
attempt however was fruitleſs; and as the 
iſſue of this conference has produced the moſt 
* 
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| ſerious conſequences, it will not, I conceive, 
be unintereſting to call them to mind. We 
ſhall ſee how the firſt and almoſt imper- 
ceptible lines of diſunion frequently lead to 
variances of which it is impoſſible to ſtop the A 
progres. 

The Nobleſſe and the Clergy were deſirous 
that each of the Chambers ſhould examine ſe- 
parately and without the concurrence of the 
other two the validity of the election of the 
Ceputies of its own Order, and the legality of 
the powers committed to them, 

The Tiers»Etat on the contrary Inſiſfed that 
| this examination ſhould be made in an aſſem- 
bly of the three Orders combined, P 

Neither party would yield in the ſmalleſt 
degree to the claims of its opponents, when 
his majeſty's miniſters interfered, and took a 
decided part in the diſpute, 

It was certainly for the intereſt of the thive 
Orders that no party ſhould abuſe its power 
by admitting or rejecting with partiality the 
deputies who came to claim their ſeats in the 
States General. This intereſt was indiſputable, 
if the Orders were to deliberate in common; 
it was equally apparent on the ſuppoſition that 
they were to deliberate ſeparately, ſince the 


formation 
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formation of one diviſion of a legiſlative body 
could not be indifferent to any of the reſt. + 
- In the mean time fears were entertained of 
the preponderance of the Tiers-Etat, if the 


abſolute deciſion of the elections were to de- 
volve on the three Orders united; and I mads 
myſelf an obſervation that was new upon this 
ſubject. It was by no means included in 
the propoſed conceſſion that the Tiers-Etat 
* ſhould have an influence calculated to in- 
e creaſe the number of their adherents ; this 
“would have been to deſtroy: their propor- 
F* tionable ſhare in the balance of the conſti- 
& tution, and to have attributed to them an 
* incquitable and oppreſſive tendency to a per- 
* petual increaſe of their conſequence.” 

It reſulted from theſe difficulties that the 
deciſion of the diſputes reſpecting the validity 
of the elections properly devolved on him 
whoſe province it had been to fix the re- 
ſpective number of deputies of the three Or- 
ders; and the example of preceding times 
was in favour of this opinion. It was this 
which led me to ſay in the conference: * that 
5 the three Orders, Who complied with the 
« deciſion of the king in fixing the number of 
« deputies, would make but a frivolous ex- 
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ee if they refuſed to admit him as the... 
e arbitrator of the very few conteſts that could 


0, ariſe. as to the verification of the powers. 


The true intereſt of his majeſty, and the 7 


A only intereſt that actuates him, is, the love 


*, of union; and he is in this inſtance worthy 
of being your arbitrator, however unwilling 
you may be, as a general principle, to ad: 


mit the monarch as the judge. 


The king however not wiſhing to 3 ; 
any greater portion of his right than was ne- 
ceſlary for the removal of difficulties, I made 


to the committee of the three Orders a pro- 
poſal of ſo unexceptionable a nature that 


ſhall tranſcribe it word for word, without 
omitting the few ſentences of recqmmendation 
with which it was accompanied. .: :| 
The three Orders might, by en act of 
free and liberal confidence, mutyally refer 
the verification of the powers, in caſes 
© here any difficulty aroſe, and communicate 
tt to each other the documents and evidence 10 
for the E 105 a mm and Oe 
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« They may Gd 8 | P 
« That 985 dif n which might iſe 
GD | ant * ſhould | 
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* ſhould . to the examination of A 
Mm eren ſelected from the three Orders: 
That this committee mould make a 0 
F port of their opinion: | 
, That this report ſhould be laid bebe he 
. Chambers reſpectively: | 
„That if it were de it thould be 
$, conſidered. as final: 


That if, on the e the deciſion of 
* the Orders were in - oppoſition to it, and 


f. chere was no probability of \conciliating the 


4“ diſpute, the buſineſs ſhould be referred to 
the king, whoſe judgment ſhould be final. 
They might farther agree, that this mode 
of determining the verification of the powers, 
„ ſhould have nothing to do with the grand 

5 queſtion of deliberating in common, or in 
„ ſeparate Orders; they might add that the 
proceeding adopted upon the preſent oc-- 
& caſion ſhould be reſumed in the courſe of 
e the ſeſſion, to conſider if any better mode 
can be deviſed as to the future; and they 
might add any other precautions that might 

** be thought expedient: but let this or ſome 
other means of conciliation be adopted, and 
let not the king be the only perſon in the 
“nation continually nn himſelf in 
. 
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* the. eſtabliſhment of peace and unanimitx 
** What true citizen can refuie to comply with 
* the wiſhes of the beſt of kings, who ſees 
with the deepeſt concern the many cala 
«/mities that may ariſe from diffenſions iu the 
« firſt ſtep of a career to which the welfare of = 
© the ſtate calls you, in which the nation is 
« anxious to fee you proceed, and where 
© the greateſt dangers encompaſs you? Alas! 
* could you even accompliſh this welfare by 
< variance of opinion and animaſities of heart, 
* it would be bought too dear. The king 
ce then invites you to take into conſideration 
his propoſal, and he earneſtly entreats you 
to give him the ſatisfaction that will in 
from your accepting it. 

It is difficult to eee fo cation a 
propoſition, made in ſo becoming a manner, 
in which the king no farther interfered than 
was s neceſlary to conciliate the minds of the 
reprefentatives, could be rejected. That the 
deputies of the Commons, conſcious of the 
power with which publie opinion had inveſted 
them, ſhould ſee with pleaſure the refuſal of 
the Nobleſſe and the Clergy, is not to be won - 
dered at; but that the two higher Orders 
ould not have felt the propriety of ſetting 
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an example of deference to the conciliatory 
views of the king, a deference that, at this cri- 
tical period, would have been followed by that 
of the Commons, is a degree of impolicy that 
cannot well be explained, How many reaſons 
had they for purſuing a different conduct! It 
was a mere punctilio that prevented them; but 
this punctilio was not leſs the cauſe of the 
breaking up of the conferences, a circum- 
ſtance to which a conſiderable ſeries oF _ 
may be imputed. © ot 
An aſſembly of men met together for public 
affairs, offers to the mind of the ſpectator a 
variety of reflections, I believe that a ſet of 
negociators, brought together for the purpoſe 
of adjuſting a controverſy, can ſcarcely be ex- 
pected to agree when they are merely the re- 
preſentatives of repreſentatives; and ſuch was 
the committee appointed by the national de- 
puties. There is need ſomewhere of a centre 
of communication to harmonize the feelings; 
there is need, either in the eleQor or the 
elected, of ſome general medium for recon- 
ciling diſtant intereſts, vague ideas, and pro- 
ſpects of the future, ſince in the war of the 
paſſions it is only by future and not by mo- 
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mentary intereſts, that they Fa, * eee 
and united. 

This and other * 7 can 
3 me af the inutility of conferences i in 
general with a certain number of deputies. The 
diſcuſſion ſhould take place in the midſt of an 
aſſembly whoſe deliberations were final, if we 
would produce any ſalutary influence on the 
opinions of men, We ought to combat againſt 
dhe general paſſions, the only ones againſt 
which we can make a regular attack, the only 
ones againſt which it is honourable to have 
9 ſtryggle, the only ones with Pn reaſon 


nd genius can worthily treat. . 
Suchis the ſituation of Engliſhminiſters, and 


Auch hereafter pill be thoſe of France, unleſs 
it is the deſire to reduce them to a level with 
clerks of the National Aſſembly, and they are 
dente n bh far ig 1 39 fun 19.he ge. 

| nme 0 
For my on pant, I mod; — hee to 
every difficulty of ſituation of which it is pol- 
ſible to form an idea. I could find i in hiſtory 
no example to aſſiſt me; and my duties, the 
critical ſtate of affairs, and the diſpoſrion of 
the public mind, were continually opening 
before me a new and unbeaten path, Placed 
between 


: — 
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| Hiriven! the'tHrone and the nation, between 
the diſrepute of old and the pride of new 
opinions, between obſolete maxims of policy 
and the neceſſity of innovation and reform, 
between the iniperious yoke of habits and the 
impetuoſity of revolutions, between tlie fixed 
ſcience of paſt experience and the irregular 
ſucceſſion of the moſt unforeſeen events; in 
ſhort, between the obligations of tlie preſent 
period and thoſe of virtues which are eternal, 
there was danger every day of my committing 
ſome error, and error perhaps of the moſt fatal 
tendency. It was a reflection I often made 
with my colleagues in office: but, though I 
am unfortunately miſtruſtful of myſelf, though 
T have all my life been in the habit of looking 
back on the tranſactions in which I have 
been concerned to correct my firſt judgment, 
and though my mind is thius haunted with ap- 
prehenſions, in which my conſcience has no 
ſhare, I can nevertheleſs ſay, and it is to my 
own aſtoniſhment, that I ſeek in vain for cauſe 
of ſelf reproach. Other men may think dif- 
ferently, not only from a party ſpirit, but be- 
cauſe they are ignorant of the difficulties that 
were continually ſpringing up on every ſide, 
becauſe they arc unacquainted with the various 
) precautions 
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precautions which known and unknown eir- 
cumſtances rendered neceſſary. Theſe pecu 
liarities of ſituation eſcape the notice of the 
generality of ſpectators, who ſeldom take the 
pains to inquire into them, or trace their con- 
nection with the leading views of the mi- 
niſter. Men of moderate talents would in 
vain attempt it: their narrow underſtandings 
can take in but one ſimple idea at a time, or 

at beſt but a poſtulate. and a concluſion, and © 
the immenſe ſpace between is an wry Non 
Ng in — uy are RO 


1 Ch "as awed 8 
manſactions of my ſecond adminiſtration, and 
I muſt do [this with brevity, as, in the buſy 
| ſcents in which men are engaged, little time 
will be given to things that are paſſed 3 re- 
flection that would totally diſcourage me, if it 
pt? ere eee en only I r 
dertaken to write. 

The diſpute Anne the ectiGotion of | 
powers continued to divide the three Orders, 
and a concuſſion of a ſtill more violent kind 
was added to it, which aroſe from the deſire 
of the Commons for a ſingle houſe of deli- 
beration, and the contrary demand on the part 

tt | | of 
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ef the Nobleſle and the Clergy of a ſeparate one 
for each Order. All hopes of reconciliation - 
were annihilated, the minds of the contending 
parties were every day more inflamed, and the 
buſineſs of the ſtate was ſuſpended. Every 
good citizen was, alarmed at this ſtagnation, 
while among the parties ſome hoped that'it 
would bring on a diſſolution of the States Ge- 
neral, and others that it would ſerve as 3 
| pretext for the adoption of more deciſive mea- 
ſures, for. which they were ripe, e 
to overturn the conſtitution. 

In a ſituation like this, the 88 . "OF 
activity of the monarch would neither have 
been becoming, nor conſiſtent with dignity. 
The king could not be an indifferent ſpectator 
of the dangers which threatened the ſtate; he 
had already tried in vain to effect an accom 
modation by the interpoſition of his miniſters, 
and it was time for him to appear in a different 
character. It was my opinion that he would 
act wiſely, by granting to the two firſt Orders 
a right of deliberating ſeparately reſpecting 
meaſures which affected only their individual 
and perſonal concerns, and obliging them to 
unite with the Commons as to every thing 
1 the general intereſt, and par- 
24 ticularly 
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F Healy the formation of future National A 


ſemblies. I conceived that the king ought 


at the fame time, both on his own account 


and fot the good of tlic tate, to confirm in an 
authentic manner his acquieſcence in all the 
regulalions contained in che report of coutcit 
of 27 December 1788 ; that he ought even t6 
extend his declaration Rill "farther, and ſo 
meet the general wiſhes of the nation. Among 
other” particulars I ha ibeluded in this new) 


- report of the beneficent views of his majeſty, 


the admiſſion of alt citizens to civil and mil” 


_ taty offices; the annihilation of the rights of 


ſervitude; in imitatiort of what he had himſelf 
fenounced as to his own domains ; the power 


of redeeming burthenſome ſervices'at 4 fl. 
pulated price, and other objects of à ſimilarf 


kind, obſerving at the ſame time the ſtricteſt 


juſtice towards the proprietors, In ſhort, i 
ſpeaſcing of the new conſtitution, the king 
merely expreſſed his opinion of the propriety 


and: neceſſity of having 'two chambers, and 


that, as to every thing elſe, he referred himſelf 


to the views that ſhould be am to _ 


by the National Afſembly. 
The reſult of the whole of wy ideas was 


; that the king, by preſerving what belonged to 


* el 10 his 
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his own dignity, and by prudently yielding 
beforehand to the law of neceſſity, would put 
the States General again in motion, and eſſen- 
tially ſerve the two firſt Orders by giving them 
an opportunity of honourably renouncing 
the arbitrary ſyſtem they had embraced, and 
. which circumſtances would not 'permit them 


to maintain. The proceeding I adviſed was 
doubtleſs delicate; but ſomething was neceſ- 
| fary to be done, and ſomething that ſhould ' 


unite the Orders into one aſſembly, and put a 
ſtop, -in a regular or at leaſt peaceable man- 
ner, to the Rate of diviſion which every mo- 
ment threatened to bring upon us the greateſt 
calamities. In ſhort, I had accompanied the 
ſeveral articles of this plan with every thing 


that was likely to gain it a fayourable re- 
ception with the public; but to judge properly 
of it at preſent, we ought to be able by the 


medium of recollection to go back to the 


epocha of the beginning of June 1789; we 


. ought to have an accurate idea of the un- 
. certainty and agitation, the hopes and fears, 
and the general ſituation of the minds of men, 
at that period as yet ſo little diſtant from the 
opening of the States General: but it would 
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be difficult to do this at a time when a crowd 
of events have led much fatther than was in- 
tended by the advice 'I gave; and we muſt 
pardon the two firſt Ordets, or their agents 

at court, for ſo warmly oppoſing a meaſure, 
which, with a little more foreſight, they would 
have found conſiſtent with true wiſdom. I 
had but one moment of hope, and that was 
when J explained my ideas to the council, 
and was heard favourably by the king; for I 
was ſoon attacked in every poſſible way. It 
was univerſally agreed that it was neceſſary 
for the king to interfere, but they wiſhed-it to 
be with a very different ſpirit; and by degrees, 
' appearing at the ſame time to preſerve a part 
of my plan, they took away every thing that 
was effential to it, and that could make it ac- 
ceptable to the Commons. They adopted here 
and there ſome of my expreſſions, at the be- 
ginning and the end; but, by a ſingularity 
that was remarkable, the ſtyle I had employed, 
which was firm and elevated, and which was 
- peculiarly proper, when the monarch was en- 
joining the two firſt Orders to unite with the 
Commons in the important work of the public 
good, they conceived to be equally applicable 
| s to 
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to a proceeding of a directly contrary ſpirit, 
and the effect produced by it was aukward in 
the extreme. | 
I defended my own ideas, and controverted 
the new project with my utmoſt ability. I 
reſiſted firmly the opinion of the princes who 
took a part in the diſcuſſion ; and preſerving 
to the laſt moment the hope that reaſon would 
be triumphant, I at length reflected how it 
became me to act as to myſelf; and my 
opinion was, after mature deliberation and 
various ſtruggles with my feelings, which the 
ſeriouſneſs of the occaſion authoriſed, that I 
could neither with honour be preſent at the 
| ſitting of 23 June, nor continue any longer 
in adminiſtration. My ſituation was equally 
painful and embarraſling ; ; on the morning of 
this memorable day the agitation of my mind 
ſtill continued; and if I did not inform the 
king of my final determination, it was ſolely | 
from the fear of receiving a poſitive command, 
which it would have been impoſſible for n me 
_ to obey. 
The general commotion which was excited 
in the Commons and in Paris, by this ſtep of 
the king and his declaration in the National 
2 San EO Aſſembly, 
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Aſſembly, cannot be forgotten. The perſons 


who had adviſed his majeſty, were eager to 


attribute this commotion to my abſence from 
the aſſembly ; but on mei of diſcernment ſuch 


an inſinuation could have no effect. The 
public opinion in important tranſactions is 
not determined by a ſingle circumſtance ; the 
project of 23d June proved abortive for the 


very reaſons I had predicted; and it was nei- 


ther in my power nor in that of any other 


perſon to have ſupported ſuch a meaſure. 1 


will go farther, and ſay that it was my abſence 
from the aſſembly which mollified in ſome de- 


. gree the irritation of the Commons and the 


diſcontent of the public, becauſe they quickly | 
inferred from it that ſome of the council had 
been inimical to the proceeding ; and the 
proofs of kindneſs and confidence which I re- 
ceived the ſame day from the king having de- 


| termined me to keep my place, all doubts re- 


ſpecting his majeſty's intentions were quickly 
diſpelled ; and thus by my conduct on this 
occaſion I ſecured the power of ſerving both 

the king and the nation. 
I withſtood the ſolicitations of many ju- 
dicious friends, better verſed than myſelf in 
g N the 
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the coutt and in its intrigues, who adviſed me 
to reſign, aſſuring me that I ſhould ſoon fall a 
victim to the influence of thoſe whoſe coun- 
ſels had in ſo ſerious and important a buſineſs 
prevailed over mine. | 

I was equally deaf to. the infinuations of 
thoſe who conſidered my reſignation as the 
zra of a ſignal revolution, and who wiſhed 
me to underſtand that ſuch a determination on 
my part would ſoon be followed by the moſt 
ſplendid triumph, 

The attempts were renewed with as little 
ſucceſs when it was known that I had tried in 
vain to procure the diſmiſſion of the miniſters 
whoſe oppoſition to my projects was openly 
avowed. My intimate friends will do me the 
juſtice to ſay that I was perfectly acquainted 
with the dangers that ſurrounded me; theſe 
dangers. were not new to me, as I had long 
lived in the midſt of every ſpecies of inquietude. 
J alſo perceived the extremity to which we 
were reduced for want of proviſions, and I 
perceived it with ſuch conviction, that, re- 
turning to my houſe in the evening of 23d 
June attended with the acclamations of the 
multitude, 1 ſaid to a few friends who were 
H 3 with 


On 
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with me in my cabinet; * 1 comply—But 
& this very people, who now follow me with 
their benedictions, will, perhaps, before 
© the expiration of a fortnight, attack me 
“ with ſtones,” Meanwhile in ſpits of my 

fears, and notwithſtanding the various re- 
commendatiqns with which my retreat was 
attended, I perſiſted in diſcarding the idea. 
My preſence I conceived was neceſſary in the 
critical ſituation of affairs, and I thought myſelf 
ſtill able to render ſome ſervice to the Pe 


* delayed not to avail myſelf of the momen- 
: tary reyival of my credit to engage his majeſ- 
ty to write to the Nobleſſe and the Clergy the | 
letter which effected the union of the three 
Orders; but the plan I had propoſed for this 
purpoſe, previous to the Sdance Royale, was no 
longer practicable, The agitation and tumult 
that prevailed, the cireumſtances that were 
known to every body, and athers of which 
we have ſince been informed by private chan- 
nels, in ſhort a ſtate of criſis, which is ſtill pre- 
ſent to my mind, made the union of the Orders 
indiſpenſable; ; and if the deputies of the Clergy 


and the Nobleſſe had been deſirous of giving 
8 „ 
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their ſecret opinions on the ſubject, they muſt 
have acknowledged, that, in the ſingular pre- 
dicament.in which they were placed, the king 
conſulted their true intereſts by inducing them 
honourably to acquieſce in a e which i it 
was impoſſible for them to avoid. 7. 
Be this however as it may, the union of the | 
Orders, which ought to be conſjdered as the 
che nation „ ee ths union we 2k "ory 
vented the greateſt calamities, this union ſo ar- 
dently deſired by every good citizen, was ce- 
| lebrated at Verſailles, at Paris, and throughout 
the kingdom by three days illuminations, and 
nothing was to be ſeen but the molt we 
demonſtrations of public joy. 
Meanwhile whoever will take the trouble to 
examine the particulars of my conduct, will 
ever find me moſt active in thoſe fred is 
ſtances in which the nation at large moſt deeply 
intereſted itſelf, and in thoſe deciſions that were 
beſt ealculated to aſcertain the preſervation or 
re-eſtabliſhment of general tranquillity, 


I had entered on the duties of my new en- 
gagement, free from diſtruſt, and with a zeal 
„ dhat 
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that knew no bounds; and I freely confeſs, ſo 
neceſſary did I ſuppoſe myſelf to public affairs, 
that I was more aſtoniſhed than any perſon at 
the king's determination of 11th July. IT was 
ignorant, it is true, of the ſcience of intrigue; 
A had never ſtudied it. I had placed my ſtrength 
on other means, and I had always diſdained 
even to look at thoſe by-paths, where depraved 
courtiers plan the defeat of a virtuous ſtateſ» 
man, and concert the ruin of a miniſter whoſe 
character thwarts their deſigns. I ſhould have 
bluſhed at feeling any anxiety to diſcover the- 
| ſecret of ſuch nen and I had no leinen for 
the ſtudy. f 
Il! ſhall not relate the events which followed 


my retreat from office, they are known to all 2 


Europe; I did not expect that it would have 
produced ſo aſtoniſhing effects, but it was ſuf- 
ficient that I believed in the poſſibility of ſome 
remarkable impreſſion to induce me carefully 
to avoid every thing by which it might be ex- 
cited or increaſed. I was therefore ſolely in- 
tent on punctually obſerving the order of his 
majeſty, which was to withdraw myſelf with- 
out noiſe. I received the order a little after 
three o'clock, and ſo ſucceſsfully did I exert 


myſelf 
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myſelf to reflrain my emotion before the 
company who dined with me, that no one per- | 
ceived the ſenſations by which my heart was 
rent. On riſing from table I confided to ma- 
dam Necker alone the orders I had received, 
and at half after five we got into the carriage 
without changing our dreſs, and without any 
Preparation or precaution. We ordered the 
coachman, according to our uſual cuſtom, to 
take us a ſhort excurſion; and after we were at 
the diſtance of two hundred yards, having firſt 
ſtopped a moment to aſk our attendants if 
they were- diſpoſed to accompany us out 
of the kingdom, we took the way to the firſt 
poſt town. My daughter and my moſt inti- 
mate friends were ignorant of our route till 
the next morning. We travelled night and 
day: we made no ſtop; and madam Necker, 
notwithſtanding her weakneſs from ill health, 
diſplaying nothing but courage, we performed 
the journey from Verſailles to Bruxelles with 
an expedition equal to that of poſt diſpatches. | 
Two officers, who had received ſecret orders 
to follow us, gave on their return a ſimilar ac- 
count of our journey. 
buen was the conduct of che miniſter; 
who, 
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Who, f in the lying portraits ſketched, by wri- 
ters of the preſent day, is repreſented as a an 
of the moſt reſtleſs policy and the mot, ſtub · 
born ambition. Meanwhile, before his diſ- 
grace, he alone was blind to the machinations, | 
of his enemies, he alone had no faith in the 
ſucceſs, of their intrigues ; and the moment he 
was informed of the king's determination, far 
from ſeeking to create diſturbance, far from 
wiſhing to intereſt the feelings of any one, he 
' withdrew himſelf with as much diligence as 
ſecrecy, not merely from the court, not merely 
from the capital, but from the kingdom, from 
a country to which he had conſecrated: his 


- Iaboursand his life, Such ambition, fuch po- 


licy, is not at leaſt of the kind we have been 
accuſtomed to obſerve. 

It was after having travelled acrole the whole 
German dominions to go.to my eſtate at the 
foot of Mount Jura, that, arrived at Bale, I re- 
ceived two letters which every body is ac» 
quainted with, one from the king, the other 
from the National Aſſembly, inviting me to 
return and reſume my office at the helm of 
affairs. My mind till agitated, my ſoul alive 
to the events which I had juſt experienced, 

„ having 
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Having no longer a wiſh but for retirement, 
and embelliſhing already my future life with 
the ſpoils of the paſt, I was like · a man ſtunned, 
J confeſs,, when I conſidered the ſudden 
change of all my proſpects, and the retrograde 
courſe which my thoughts muſt purſue. I did 
not however heſitate. It was eaſy to perceive 
that I expoſed my reputation to new hazards, 
at the moment that events independent of my 
own determination had placed it in ſafety; 
but a moral principle, a principle of duty de- 
termined me; and ſoon, more devoted than 
ever to my inviolable love for France, I believ- 
ed myſelf tobe actuated by no other ſentiment. 
Care however has been taken to aſcribe to 
perſonal conſiderations the moſt generous ſa- 
crifice, a ſacrifice which induced me to place 
myſelf in the midſt of the dangers of an inte- 
tine. war, to return knowingly to the horrors 
of famine, and, with a mind of gentleneſs and 
feeling, to mix again in events already marked 
with ferocious and ſanguinary features , | 
Alas! after having withdrawn from France 
with ſo much pliability and diſcretion, after 
returning with ſuch ſubmiſſion, ſuch alacrity, 
ſuch zeal, ſuch ſelf oblivion, I had never ſup- 
poſed that within the revolution of a ſingle 
Faq 
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year, every day of which could tell of ſome 
new ſervice I had done, I ſhould have cauſe to 
ſhed bitter tears over the injuſtice and ingrati- 
tude of thoſe from whom I aſked no other re- 
turn than kindneſs for a diſintereſtedneſs that 
* without example. N 

Let us however reſume the narrative of my 
eonduct, and trace with a melancholy pencil 
the ſeries of recent events. I returned into 
France, and at the very outſet I exerted my. 
endeavour, at ſight of the exceſſes that were 
every where committed, to calm the minds of 
the multitude. I ſtopped every inſtant on 
the road, and, by means of exhortations and 


the moſt earneſt entreaties, I ſtrove to diffuſe uf 


a ſpirit of peace and ſentiments of mildneſs and 
conciliation ; availing myſelf at the ſame time 
of the proofs of attachment they ſhewed me, 
to excite a horror at violence and injuſtice, 1 
had frequently the good fortune to produce 
ſome effeR, and the promiſes I demanded and 
obtained mingled themſelves at the bottom of 
my heart with their benedidions. Ah! with 
what | ecſtaſy did I then feel the almighty 
power of virtue ! How lovely was its autho- 
rity !' and how did it embelliſn in my eyes 
the people that ſubmitted to it! | 
1 I met 
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1 met on my way a conſiderable number 
of Frenchmen, whom the events at Paris and 
the aſſaſſinations committed near the Hotel- 
de-Ville had chilled with horror and affright, 
and who were *going to ſeek a retreat in 
another country, I then firſt learned thoſe 
bloody ſcenes, and my eyes wet with tears 
turned towards Bale, —It was too late! 1 
looked up to heaven, and I ardently invoked 
its aid that I might ſucceed in converting a 
miſtaken people from their blind barbarities, 
in reclaiming them to ſentiments of humanity, . 
and in effacing the ſtain which their guilty 
violences had caſt on the character of the 
nation. eee e 
Occupied with ' theſe reflections, I took 
upon myſelf on the road to ſuſpend the orders 
which had been given for conducting a pri- 
ſoner * to Paris, who was the object of public 
attention and who would not at ſuch a mo- 
ment have eſcaped the popular fury. The 
tribunals have ſince pronounced him innocent; 
and thus, by preſerving him from the firſt ex- 
ceſſes of an irritated people, I have ſaved them 
at the ſame time from an additional cauſe of 
remorſe. Meanwhile this kind of ' daring 
| * NM. de Bezenval. 


meaſure, 
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meaſure, which had been dictated by the con- 
fidence I felt, I was afterwards obliged to ex- 
.Plain: and defend, and this was the principal 
object of my ſpeech of zoth July in the afſem- 
bly of the Hotel-de-Villes. How great and 
happy a day for me! What a pleaſant and 
memorable epocha does it form in my life! 
Aſter receiving on the part of an immenſe mul- 
titude the moſt flattering proofs of attach- 
ment, I obtained from their numerous depu- 

ties aſſembled at the Hotel-de-Ville, and 

after wards from the people themſelves, accom- 

panied with ſhouts of joy, not only the per- 

fect freedom of the priſoner I had defended, 
but a complete oblivion. of every cauſe of 
_ grievance and ſuſpicion, a general abjuration 
of the ſentiments of animoſity and revenge 
with which their minds had been hurried 
away, and a ſort of peace and reconciliation 
with that large body of citizens, ſome of 
whom had already left their country and 
others were on the point of withdrawing. 
This honourable determination, which ſeemed 
as it were to purify the atmoſphere and an- 
© Nihilate all traces of the ſtorm, was the fruit 

of my tears. I demanded it in the name of 


the enthuſiaſm hey felt for me at the mo- 
ment; 


Ms. Micro 1 
ment; e it as a recompence for the 


ſacrifiee I had made, and the only recom- 
pence I wiſhed ever to receive. I fell on my 
knees, I humbled myſelf in every poſſible 
way to ſucceed; I exerted in ſhort all the 
powers of 'my mind,” and, feconded by the 
_ eloquence of a humane and generous citizen *, 
I obtained the object of my prayers, which 
was granted with a unanimous voice and all 
the enthuſiaſtic fervour that ' could” render it 
ſtill dearer to my heart. People of France, 
how great did you appear on this day! How 
did the ſentiments of magnanimity you diſ- 
played prove you worthy of liberty, and 
exalt you to the character of citizens! How 
did your various feelings and ſuoceſſive emo- 
tions recal to the obſervation of Europe that 
happy mixture of urbane manners and ſen- 
ſibility of character for which you had ſo 
long been celebrated! I beg leave to tran- 
ſcribe in this place the reſolution of the ge- 
neral aſſembly of electors choſen by the com- 
monalty of Paris. It is not for myſelf, whoſe 
triumph has been ſhort, that I wiſh to do 
this, but for you ' virtuous citizens who 
LY crowded the halls of the Hotel-de-Ville, it is 


* M. de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
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"I honour of you and to place your names 
apart and out of the reach of thoſe ſcenes of 
Horror with which poſterity will one day. 
reproach the age in which you live. 


© HörTEL-DER-VILLE. 


„ GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF ELEcTORS. | 


| « oth July 1789. 
c In ies of the juſt, ſablime, a : 
4 pathetic repreſentations of M. Necker, the 
“ aſſembly of electors, impreſſed with fimi- 
* lar feelings of juſtice and humanity, or- 


„ 'dains that the day of this miniſter return 


into France, whoſe preſence was ſo de- 


. ſirable and neceſſary, ſhould be nn 


« ed as a feſtival: the aſſembly therefore, in 
the name of the inhabitants of this capital, 
« and ſure of their approbation, declares, 
ec that its enemies are pardoned, that it pro- 
“ {ſcribes every act of violence contrary to 
the preſent decree, and that it will here- 
« after regard thoſe as the only enemies of 
the nation, who by any exceſs ſhall diſ- 
« turb the public tranquillity. _ | 
4 Be it farther ordained that this TIER 
tion ſhall be read in ory pariſh church, 
(0 be 


—— 


bo 
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* be proclaimed in all aac 
< trumpet, and ſent to all the municipalities 


« of the kingdom; and that the applauſe it 
* a0 Res n , 


1 good citizens, 
6 « Given at the Hitel-de-Ville 30 july I 789. 


ig Monzav DE 8. Mzzr, Jrrecd reſi dents 
- * DE LA VioNn, | 

1% Dyvzzrzx, 1 | 
% BERTHOLIo, . | ; 
x „ GARNIER, | Secretaries,” 
Dash, N | 

„ DELigSSE,. 2, 


— 3 


0 could with. # room 75 nN the 
names of all thoſe who participated in this 
memorable act. You ſhall never be forgotten 
by me, you my only benefactors, you who 
made me enjoy in a ſingle moment the des 
lights of an age; and I regret that I cannot 
render you a homage equal to my gratitude, 


How pure was my felicity on that day! 
Every inſtant of it is engraven on my me- 


mory, and I cannot yet recollect it without 


emotion. I ſecured the return of peace; 2 
and I uſed x no other means than the language 


1 25 * 


— — 


A a tif ns. ae a. — — 
— 


$ 
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of reaſon and virtue. This idea pervaded all 
the affections of my heart, and ſor a moment 


I conceived myſelf as placed between heaven 


and earth. How complete was my felieity 
when I returned to Verſailles! The late ſa- 


crifice I had made, the dangers to which 1 


had been expoſed, thoſe which ſtill impended 


over me, were all forgotten. The acclamations 


of the people, which I again experienced, 


had now a ſuperior charm; they ſeemed all 


at once to have aſſumed a different nature 
they ſeemed, like that purer atmoſphere 
which is to be found in the moſt elevated 
regions, to have ſomething in them celeſtial f 
and divine, and my heart and my mind 
dwelt upon them with tranſport, But alas! 
this ſublime felicity, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, was of ſhort duration; it vaniſhed like 


a dream, and with it my deareſt hopes. 80 


ſoon as the night of this memorable day every 


thing was changed. The leaders of the 


democracy were occupied with other thoughts; 
they wiſhed to ſhow neither lenity nor for- 
giveneſs; they ſtood in need of all the 


| Paſſions of the people, of its miſtruſt in par- 


ticular; and they were unwilling, be the 
conſequence as it might, that any important 
5 8 event 
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event ſhould be aſcribed to my intreaties 
and influence. They aſſembled therefore the 
diſtricts, and they knew what arts to emplox 
ſucceſsfully to irritate them againſt a decree' 
which had been adopted by their repreſen: 
tatives, by the electors whom they had 
themſelves nominated, by the general aſſembly 
of the Hötel-de-Ville, and which had been 
ratified by the ardent wiſh of the nation. 
The National Aſſembly was my hope againſt 
this unfortunate oppoſition; but, alas, they 
gave it their approbation, and I ſaw the 
momentary edifice of my happineſs com- 
pletely overturned. And on what had this 
happineſs depended ? On a deſire of retaining 
in the kingdom thoſe perſons who by their 
wealth and expenſive mode of living ſupported 
and encouraged labour and induſtry; of ſeeing 
perſecution and hatred give place to ſen- 
timents of confidence and magnanimity ; of 
preventing that alienation the inevitable con- 
ſequence of fears and alarms which we diſdain 
to compoſe ; of preſerving the French nation 
from the tribunal of that dreadful inquiſition, 
known by the name of Committee of Inquiry; 
in ſhort, of making liberty more amiable, by 
giving it a leſs ſavage aſpect, and by pointing 
| I 2 out 
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aut its alliance with 'kindnefs, | forbearances 
and lenity, the moſt beautiful ornaments of 
human nature and the virtues of which it has 
the greateſt. need. How many misfortunes 
might have been prevented, if the reſolution 
entered into at the Hòtel-de-Ville had not 
been repealed, and the ſacred impulſe of 
the people deſpiſed! They have never been 
willing to make a trial of what great virtues 
might effect; the word patriotiſm, vague in 
its meaning and little underſtood, it was 
thought might ſupply their place: but it is 
not to the force of prevailing opinions, it is 
not eſpecially. to their exaggeration, that I 
give this appellation; it rather conſiſts, in; 
my opinion, in juſtice to all, in general phi- 
lanthropy, and in thoſe mutual courteſies, 
which ought equally to ſubſiſt between: 
political powers and pretenſions, as between 
perſonal and individual intereſts. It is in 
this manner general happineſs is produced; 
it is in this manner the grand edifice of ſocial 
order is placed on an immoveable baſis. 
One word more about myſelf, relative to 
the aſſembly of the Hotel-de-Ville, and the 
demand I there made. If my requeſt had 
an preſumptuous, if the regret. I ſtill feel 


8 1 have 
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have forung from apprehenſion; I ſhould at 
leaſt have HE SCRE EO 
inſtance of i injuſtice. 

He who conſecrated the ann mann of 
his return, and the firſt trial of his ſtrength 
to the defending: from unbridled reſentment 
the very party who had driven him out of 
the kingdom, was not leſs the object of its 
perſevering enmity. And by a ſingular fa- 
tality, this very perſon has offended beyond 
forgiveneſs another party, for having in- 
tereſted himſelf againſt this oppreſſion, and 
gained over to his ſentiments the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and, for the moment at 
leaſt, the people themſelves. : 

It was on this occaſion that, in a veivats 
committee, the leaders of the prevailing party 
entered into a formal reſolution to deſtroy my 
popularity: I make uſe. of their own words. 
Noble and virtuous project, to which they 
contributed by every poſſible practice, to 
which they devoted themſelves with the moſt 
7 eee ſtedfaſtneſs, and which by a 
variety of manceuvres, and by inceſſant libels, 
they brought, after much pains, to the moſt 
happy concluſion! But for whom was it 
bappy? For the ſtate, whoſe proſperity was 
29 1 35 the 
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the inceſſant object of my labours ? For 

France, to whom I was united by ſo many 
ties of affection? For the people, whom 1 
Bad all my life courageouſly defended ? For 
fiberty, of which I laid the firſt foundations? 


For the king, who had never found a more 


faithful ſervant? For——But I will purſue 
my queſtions no farther ; for in theſe days of 
FaQi6n to whom ſhould I addreſs them? At 
ſuch a period a man is no longer any thing, 
unleſs indeed he may ſtill ſerve as a holocauſt 
to the rage of the wicked; but they have 
completed my ſacrifice, and I cannor even be 
'of this uſe to them. I addreſs myſelf then 
to Europe and to poſterity; it is them only 
whom I venture to interrogate; it is they 
alone who will one day be able to anſwer me. 
I was thus however deſerted by both par- 
dies, after yielding to an impulſe of genero- 
ſity, and after having performed an action, in 
which I was more than ever unmindful of 
all perſonal conſiderations to think of the 
Antereſt of others and that of the public. I 
have now no other refuge than the remem- 
brance of a pure and ſpotleſs conduct; but 
tinte will enhance the value of this conſolation, 


ſince it carries us rapidly towards the ſhores 
n 8 of 


. * 


— 
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of that immenſe abyſs, where an unknown 
but ſolemn tribunal preſents itſelf on the op- 
polite N of which conſcience 1 is here ws 


lg go on a the hut I have marked. out 
for myſelf; but while I ſelect the leading 
meaſures of my adminiſtration and ſuch as I 
ought not to omit, I greatly regret that I can- 
not ſtay to relate a number of minuter 
circumſtances, which continually occur to 
my mind as ſo many daily ſervices, ſo 
many virtuous and patriotic actions, and ſo 
many claims on the public gratitude. The 
reader will forgive this ſeeming egotiſm; it 
4s not of my individual'ſelf, but of another 
ſelf that I ſpeak; for ſituated as I am at pre- 
ſent, far from the ſociety of men, at the foot 
of lofty mountains, liſtening to the monoto- 
nous noiſe of the ſurge, which preſents no 
other idea than the equal march of time, hav- 
ing no proſpe& before me but a long ſolitude, 
a ſilent retreat which the ſhadows of eternal 
night begin already to overcaſt, —in this ſitua- 
tion I am totally unconnected with that late 
miniſter hurried away by events, agitated by 
| * paſſions of the world, and continually 
14 ſtruggling 
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ſttruggling in the toils of injuſtice; I am to- 
tally unconnected with him but by the emo- 


tions of ſenſibility, as all the ties which faſten 


the heart to ſelf-love, to a fondneſs for power, 
to a deſire of glory, are broken. I can treat 
this miniſter as a ſtranger; I can now give 

my opinion of his conduct without being 
reſtricted to that code of lies and half-truths, 
which, that we may avoid the imputation of 


vanity, preſcribes to us to ſpeak of ourſelves 


the reverſe of what we think. Theſe conſi- 
derations of decorum, - theſe worldly orna- 
ments we may leave behind us, when, re- 
moved from the intercourſe of men, we live 
by the laws of our own minds, I add one 
word in anſwer to a reproach which J have 
perhaps merited. It has been ſaid that in 
many of my writings I have ſpoken too much 
of myſelf; but it has been almoſt always to 
vindicate myſelf from oppreſſion that I have 
done it; for, I know not hy, one has an 
unwillingneſs to truſt one's * to mw | 
but oneſelf, | 
I follow, as the reader perceives, che e 
5 of my thoughts, much more than the metho- 
dical arrangement of my ſubject. I return 
however from my digreſſion. My firſt care, 


* 
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on reſuming my office at the end of July 
1789, was to deſerve the confidence of his 
majeſty by recommending to him proper | 
perſons to fill the other departments of ad- 
miniſtration. Three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
characters of the preceding miniſtry, M. de 
Montmorin, M. de la Luzerne, and M. de 
8. Prieſt had been already recalled, and the na- 
tion had applauded the meaſure. I pointed 
out four other perſons, ſome of whom the 
king intruſted with particular offices and ad- 
mitted the others into his couneil. Three of 
them were members of the national aſſembly, 
and in addition to the moſt eminent qualities 
were entitled to the praiſe of having proved 
themſelves the popular and firm partiſans of 
the prineiples of the conſtitution, in the ſenſe 
at leaſt in which thoſe principles had been 
firſt explained and underſtood. © The fourth, 
. marſhal de Beauvau, was particularly known 
to the king; he had been one of Monſieur's 
committee in the aſſembly of Notables, and 
his excellent judgment and generous charac- 
ter led him to join with the majority of the 
committee in favour of doubling the repreſen- 
tatives of the Tiers-Etat. This circumſtance, 
-together with the fair reputation he had main- 
et tained, 
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tained, rendered his introduction to the ca- 
binet pleaſing to the nation; and when the 
king informed the aſſembly of the manner in 
which he had filled up his council, the infor- 
mation was received with ſhouts of applauſe.' 
The period is arrived when the predomi- 
nant party in the national aſſembly, that 
which engrofled the favour of the people, has 
entertained ſuſpicions and raiſed complaints 
againſt ſome of thoſe very miniſters whoſe - 
Political principles had formerly been extol- 
led; but as this diſcontent chiefly broke out 
after I had quitted my office, am unable 
to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
zeR. | I can only obſerve in general, that we 
frequently conceive a change to have taken 
place in other men, when it is ourſelves who 
have eſſentially changed. The ideas for ex- 
.ample which were formed of the revolution 
have gradually undergone conſiderable alter- 
ations, or rather have received material 
additions; and the perſons whoſe ſentiments 
-bave not varied in a ſimilar proportion, ne- 
ceſſarily appear at ſome diſtance from the 
opinions of the day; the word conſtitution 
alſo being the term indiſcriminately made uſe 
— AIR ſubſe- 
quent 
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quent ideas, the old and the new principles, 
many friends to their country find themſelves 
:fangulat and alone, merely becauſe their minds 
have been leſs fluctuating; nor can we be ſure 
hat the men whoſe ideas at preſent are the 
maſt daring on the fuhject of liberty, will 
not hereafter be accuſed by their bolder coun- 
trymen of having changed their ideas and of 
being no longer favourable to the revolution. 
It is a great ſource of confuſion to continue 
the ſame words when the ideas that were affix- 
3 nnn 


Since my return to office in July 1789, 
my life has been a continued ſcene of anxiety 
and agitation, The ſcarcity of proviſions 
was a conſiderable ſource of pain: but I ſhall 
treat this part of my adminiſtration laſt; it 
extends greatly beyond the period at which 
I am arrived in my review, and I ought to 
give the whole of the ſubject at once. 

I have already ſpoken in a general manner 
of the finances, and the cares and exertions I 
employed to preſerve them from ſhipwreck and 
diſaſter. The National Aſſembly ſhowed 
no deſire to hear of the ſubject, from. a reluc- 


tance to encounter at ſo early a ſtage with 
arduous 
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| arduous circumſtances. They conceived alfo 

that they ought not to take up a buſineſs of 
ſuch importance by halves; their deſign was 
to ſeize upon the whole of it; but they did 
not think it deſirable to attempt this till, ſecure 

in the public opinion, they could employ 
- without danger the moſt effectual means. 

Il aſked not therefore their aid but at a mo- 
ment of indiſpenſable neceſſity, and I found it 
inadequate the firſt time I made uſe of it; 
for having propoſed to the aſſembly to autho- 

« riſe a loan of thirty millions at five per cent, 
they fixed the intereſt at four and half, and 

ö by this inconſiderate Rep the ſucceſs' of the 
meaſure, was defeated. 1 diſcovered neither 
mortification nor diſpleaſure, but I conducted 
myſelf on this as on many other occaſions, 
having no other alternative than to act in the 
beſt manner I could with the given means, and 
to diſcard all perſonal conſiderations as —_ 
that \ were out 1 1 queſtion, 1 8 3 


| It was in conſequence of this acquieſcenee 
that I took upon me to propoſe a patriotic 
| ſubſcription, and matle myſelf reſponſible for 
a meaſure which the fituation of affairs dic- 
| tated and indeed forced me to adopt. The 
f — 
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loan it had authoriſed to prove abortive; at 
the ſame time it ſuffered the regular taxes to 
ſink; and yet it was thought juſt to make the 
miniſter anſwerable for the ſucceſs of means 
intended to ſupply theſe deficiencies, + I ſaw - 
that my influence in the adminiſtration of the 
finances was drawing to a cloſe; it would, 
therefore have been excuſable if I had reſigned 
their fate to the National Aſſembly at a mo- 
ment, when, in the courſe of two adminiſtra-, 
tions, I found myſelf for the firſt time obliged 
to ſpeak to the people of ſacrifices. The pa- 
triotic ſubſcription, in the way I had planned 
it, was as little burthenſome as the nature of 
the buſineſs would admit; it was Kill of all the 
duties of a miniſter that which gave me the moſt - 
pain; and it was from true conviction that I. 
thus addreſſed myſelf to the National Aflembly : 
lt is certainly a misfortune, and a miſ- 
fortune of no common magnitude, to be 
* obliged to recommend the expedient of a. 
< conſiderable contribution. I have recourſe. 
to it for the firſt time, and I feel all its bit- 
«a terneſs. Having ſuhjected myſelf to this 
“ mortification, I find little terror in all that 
« jg exterior to . the opinion, the N 
1 ment, 


aembly had injured credit by cauſing the firſt 7 
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* ment, and the condemnation of others; my 
«whole ſoul is engaged in the anguiſh of its 
« own regret, and has no leiſure to attend to 
« ejrcumſtances of inferior importance.” “ 
Theſe words expreſſed preciſely what I felt: 
my life had for ſome time been a ſucceſſion of 
ſacrifices, and having once conſidered it in this 
view, I forgot myſelf, and thought only of the 
public ; and my feelings grew the more ele- 
vated in proportion as I deſerted the uſual' | 


The period when the National Aſſembly 
; conceived that they might without inconve- 
nience ſeize upon the entire adminiftration 
of the finances, was after having created four 
hundred millions of paper money, a ſum 
which they intended to increaſe in proportion 
as it might be found requiſite. The ſtruggle 
with difficulties was no longer what it had 
been; the neceſſity of ſupplying large ex- 
pences with an inadequate revenue was paſled ; 
and the direction of affairs was all at once 
freed from the principal fetters that had bound 
it. It is a glorious time for adminiſtrators 
when by the unreſtricted uſe of paper money 


. 15 can not only ſupply all wants known 
and 
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and unknown, but have a fund ready to ſtart 
up on the very day and hour it ſhall be called 
for. They have only to procure a paper mill, 
a ſtamp, a plate, and a printing preſs, and the 
public treaſury is ſecure, and they may them« 
ſelves nen on * n of indolence and 
repoſe. 

Be this as i may, it avaſt be And, if we 
teave out of the conſideration the morality. of 


two great meaſures of the National Aſſembly, 


the aſſumption of the property, of the church, 
and the payment of the public debts in paper 


which can 1.0 otherwiſe be diſpoſed of than in 
the purchaſe of this property, that the union 


of theſe two reſources is the greateſt, the moſt 
comprehenſive and effectual operation of 
finance it is poſſible to conceive ; and I will 


further admit that a reſource of an extraordi- 


nary ſort was abſolutely neceſlary to extricate 
the finances from the embarraſiments in 


which they were plunged by the annihilation 


of the exiſting taxes, and the extreme flow- 
neſs with which others were introduced in 
their room, together with the dangers inſepa- 
rable from an unlimited ſyſtem of innovation. 
It may alſo be remarked that the ſlowneſs of 
ſubſtitution has produced a ſpirit of tranquil- 


lity 
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lty in the provinces very favourable to the 
revolution. The people have confounded the 
abolition of the moſt burthenſome taxes, and 
the diminution of taxes in general, with the 
advantages of the new conſtitution. Perhaps 
too by the reaction of theſe ideas, when the 
new taxes will become payable, this conſtitu- 
tion already applauded will render their 
| burthen ſupportable. From all whieh it ap- 
pears, that, leaving the morality out of the 
queſtion, and this omiſſion is a very eminent 
one, the conduct of the National Aſſembly 
though their ſyſtem was neither conceived with 
deliberation nor prepared with art, but has 
rather been the fortuitous offspring of cireum- 
ſtances, the reſult probably is all that will 
remain to aſcertain cheir v merit or do honour 


to their memory. 


The National — would Sh 
have ruined every thing at firſt, had it decreed 
to iſſue nineteen hundred millions of new 
bills, as had been propoſed. Eight hundred 
only were iſſued; and, if I contributed by my 
obſervations to that act of prudence and mode- 
ration, I thus rendered the ſtate a parting 


ſervice, There is no doubt but that the more 
et 5 3 


CY 
£ 
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bills the afſembly ſhould have brought into 
circulation, the more would the price of the 
national domains and ſtock have been raiſed. 
But neither of theſe advantages would have 
been permanent, ſince they would have been 
the effect either of the fears of thoſe who 
would have tendered this new currency in 
payment, or of the neceſſity in which they 
would have been to realize their money in this 
manner, and this only. That this truth max 
be apparent to the moſt ignorant or the moſt 
unthinking, let us extend the hypotheſis, and 
imagine paper - money created, which ſhould 
actually exceed, or be ſuppoſed to exceed; in 
value the real property on which it was. 
founded. From that moment each bill- 
holder, certain or at leaſt believing that a part 
of this paper could never be realized, would 
have dreaded leſt he ſhould have ultimately 
remained a proprietor of theſe inefficient bills; 
and hence there would have been ſuch a ge- 
neral eagerneſs to realize ſuch. bills, that every 
ſpecies of actual property might have riſen to 
twice or thrice their juſt value. There are 
always two points of compariſon in bargains; 
the thing purchaſed, and the thing with which 
the purchaſer pays ; and the lower the value 
CHEST; K | 43 


of 
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ahi keen in lnpalbl.coibe, the higher will 
be the value of the former. 


. Perhaps it will be ſaid that the price of bills 
can never be eſtimated above the courſe of 
exchange, at which they may immediately be 
converted into money. This obſervation is 
not true; for ſuch a courſe of exchange is 
applicable only to limited tranſactions, occa- 
ſioned by the daily circulation of expence. 
There is no law againſt converting ſuch bills 
into money; but it would be impoſſible to effect 
ſuch a project, not only becauſe the price of 
money would be ſenfibly raiſed, if heavy ſums 
were thus collected, but becauſe alſo the col - 


lector would expoſe himſelf to perſonal danger, 


by ſuch a ſpeculation. It would be truly a 
fiction therefore, to take the courſe of bill ex- 
change on the place as the ſtandard of the 
ſum of the injury done to the perſons who are 


obliged to receive theſe bills in payment, as 


ereditors to the ftate, or from ſuch nenn 
as are authoriſed thus to pay their debts. 
From theſe obſervations we muſt . 5 
that, if we confine our views to the raiſing of 
the price of the national property, we muſt 
then iſſue paper money without reſtraint : for 
the more abundant it is the greater will the 


0 6 > rivalſhip 
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rivalſhip be, between thoſe who will en- 
deavour to rid themſelves of it hy the acqui- 
ſition of real property. But ſhould any ſeruples 
be felt relative to the diminution of the value 
of the bills offered in payment, and ſhould 
ſimilar ſeruples exiſt againſt proſiting by the 
advanced prices; which muſt be the general 
effect of reſorting to this only means of re- 
alizing paper money, which the creditors of 
the ſtate and the creditors of theſe creditors 
had been obliged to accept—l ſay that, if ſuch 
ſeruples are juſt; paper money ought to be 
iſſued with prudence, In my Memoir to the 
aſſembly, my words were The ſtate ought 
not to conſtitute itſelf a ſtock · jobber, and 
profit by the public to enrich itſelf,” I be- 
lieve this reflection to be perfectly equitable. 
The reſource ariſing from the ſale of the 
nel property muſt be prodigious ; andT 
ſhould have thought myſelf able, in other 
times, with a tenth part of the like ſuccour, to 
have freed the finances from all difficulties, 
and have raiſed public credit to the higheſt de- 
Free. * Wins 
I therefore think that the National Aſſembly 
Has no right to aſſume ſo diſdainful and tris 
umphant a tone, relative to others, when 


„ ſpeaking 


| 
1 
: 
N 
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| ſpeaking of the ſtate of the finances. But this 


reproach ought rather to be applied to its com- 
mittee of finances. This committee ſeems to 
reproach the former adminiſtration, that it did 
not, like itſelf, put an end to all anticipations; 
that it did not entirely liquidate arrears; that 


it did not reimburſe thoſe civil officers who 


had purchaſed their places “, &c. &c. and for 


not having Cone all this the committee was 
kindly pleaſed to accuſe it of ſtupor in its laſt 


report. But with the permiſſion of this good 
committee, it was not from the reſources which 
the new ſyſtem of contribution afforded that 
the aſſembly found ſufficient funds for all their 

reimburſements; ſince at this moment full | 
half of the revenues 8 of the ſtate are annihi- 
levee. SH 
It is not hae wk means ef a 
expence property "7 - ren 55 that it has at- 
tained 

12 CFP 
was the price paid for ſuch places ; it being the practice 
of the purchaſers to repay themſelves ” every mode of 


dnn and corruption. T. F : 


+ By theſe I underſtand al 8 the public | 


ervice; for the retrenchments that have taken place in 


conſequence of certain payments being made by the de- 
89 n „ 4 partments 
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tained this end; ſince ſuch reduction; if we 
include expences that have been newly added, 
does not amount to more than fifteen millions. 
Hence the real reſources are the ſeizing on 
the wealth of the clergy, and the aſſignats 
wee duns been * on the ee of the 
ſale. | ut $23 
Is it proof of een tis part of admi- 
-niftrgtiva, that it did not undertake an opera - 
tion like this? There are certain proofs of in- 
duſtry which every man is not willing to give. 
The committee of finances, ever intent to 
Praiſe the adminiſtration of the Aſſembly, be 
it at whoſe expence it may, obliges me to re- 
peat two aſſertions from its laſt Memoir. 
The expences which are hereafter to be paid 
from taxes levied by each department, are there 
ſtated; and, to relieve the picture, a compa- 
riſon is drawn of the burthens to which the 
provinces were formerly ſubjected, which 
compariſon concludes thus Expences le- 
vied by intendants, ſub- delegates, &c.; ex- 
« pences that were exempt from reſponſibi- 


partments which were formerly paid from the product of 
general contributions, cannot be conſidered as ſavings; 
neither can the extinction of claims, which has ariſen from 
1 made with aſſignats, be ſo conhdered. 7 
ts | K 3 ; lity, 
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6-lity, the amount of which cannot be calcu- 
lated, becauſe ſuch levies were arbitrary.” 

Thus the committee wilfully forgot a law of 
which I have before ſpoken ; a law known to 
all France, and enacted under my firſt admini · 
ſtration; a law by which the, aille, the only 
tax ſuſceptible of arbitrary increaſe, had been 
fixed immutably, and could not admit of 
being extended, unleſs by an edict properly 
inregiſtered; ſo that from this period, when 
any extraordinary expences occurred in the 
provinces, they were paid out of the royal 
treaſury. It would have become the com- 
mittee of finances to have remembered an adt 
ſo honourable to the reign of his majeſty; and 
it ought not to have ſtated that as a grievance 
which had ſo long been reformed ; neither 
ought it to have exaggerated this pretended 
, abuſe, by affirming that the amount of it could 
not be calculated. The ſole objects for 
which new taxes could be incurred were paro- 
chial expences, repairs of public fountains, 
parſonage houſes, &c. ; which were of ſmall 
importance, and which will ſubſiſt under the 
new government, But theſe were not to take 


place, except at the requeſt of the community 


itſelf ; and they were * authoriſed by the 
kin ng 
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king till he had received ſuch approbation as 
was derived from the enquiries of provincial 
adminiſtrations, The road tax, which was the 
ſubſtitute of the corvce, was ſujeQ to the like 
regulation ; and the- epithets intendants, and 
ſub-delegates, were in no ſenſe applicable to 
the late ſtate of public adminiſtration, in the 
The ſecond aſſertion I ſhall cite is the fol- 
lowing from the ſame report, where it ſpeaks 
of the liſts made out for this road tax, and for 
the expence of collecting, &c. 

“ 'Theſe liſts were odious, becauſe they w were 
* © often made in a moſt unjuſt and arbitrary 
“ manner; and the public was forbidden to 
i inſpe& them. At preſent all is open, en- 
« quiry is entirely free, the people are the ſu- 
« preme judge, and reſponſibility is their pro- 
« tetion. The national œconomy will hence. 
„ forth be founded on the means by. which 

« deſpotiſm formerly effected its ruin.“ | 

This language is improper, 3 leaſt 
of the errors with which it abounds; for the 
road tax had no relation to taxes in general; it 
was the particular buſineſs of each community, 
which formed liſts for itſelf, and regulated the 
_— under the inſpection of the provincial 

K 4 admini- 
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adminiſtratiens; therefore theſe kind of you 
rations were entirely open to the public. * 
The committee always refers to a more A. 
tant period than the laſt adminiſtration, from 
which to draw its compariſons. It ought 
rather to anſwer the end for ' which it was 
eſtabliſhed, and not to leave unnoticed the law 
reſpecting the taille, and the eſtabliſnment of 
provincial aſſemblies ; two great public be- 
nefits which had deen confirmed by the king. 
It need not to have gone as far back as Pha- 
ramond, and the parallel between the paſt and 
the future would have en om glaring 
and ſplendid. 19, FOOT, a. ag nato 
The two errors with which I have n re. 
proached the committee of finances, might 
eaſily have eſcaped its attention; but there is 
ſome general reproof due to thoſe extravagant 
pictures, which the reporters of the National 
Aſſembly, and its various orators, are in the 
habit of ' preſenting, when they ſpeak of for- 
mer abuſes. Who will deny that they were 
abundant? The diſorder” was indeed great. 
Numerous laws ſtood in need of correction; 
many neceſſary and uſeful regulations were 


wanting; the idea of improvement every 


ee Preſented neal and it was the know- 
: „ ledge 


— 
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ledge and the conviction of theſe truths which, 
while they preſenteda noble careerand immenſe 
labours to the views of the king, determined 
him to ſeek aſſiſtance from the repreſentatives 
of the nation. But, while I thus | expreſs 
myſelf, 'I do not think the affirmations of 
the Aſſembly, concerning the former ſituation 
of the kingdom, leſs unreaſonable, or leſs 
exceſſive. If we liſten to their orators, we 
ſhould believe they were called to civilize a 
ſavage country, to cultivate / an unfruitful 
land, and to raiſe from obſcurity a kingdom 
without exiſtence, and a nation without re- 
nown. Let, if I take a retroſpect of this 
kingdom, which ſearcely could be known by 
the deſcription given of it, I perceive a ſue- 
ceſſion of proſperity at which even imagina · 
tion is aſtoniſhed. I behold population an- 
nually increaſing in a remarkable manner, 
ſo as lately to have amounted to more than 
twenty- ſix millions of ſouls.” The ſoil I- ſee 
covered almoſt every where with the riches 
of nature. I view ten thouſand leagues of 
high road, croſſing our territories in every 
direction, and connecting their various parts; 
a canal uniting the German Ocean to the 
Mediterranean; and various other canals ad- 
Tub! : vancing, 
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vancing, ſo as to form a communication be- 
tween all our great rivers. I ſee France in 
poſſeſſion of nearly half the money which is 
in circulation throughout Europe. I perceive 
her preſent at the diviſion of the treaſures 

which annually arrive from the two Indies; 
demanding a part equal to that of all other 
nations; and demanding it in exchange for 
the various products of her wealthy fields, 
in exchange for the precious fruits which ſhe: * 
derives from the culture of her colonies, and 
as the reward of her induſtrious commerce, 
and the daily labour of her numerous ma- 


nufacturers. I behold-France ſuperior to every 


ther country, and-rivalled only by England 

in ſciences, arts and literature; but every 
where ſeizing to herſelf the authority which 
appertains to powers of mind and the gifts 
of genius. I perceive her attracting multitudes 
of foreigners, and inhabitants from every 
other country; who eagerly come to enjoy 
her fortunate climate, the ſecurity which the 
permanence of public order affords, and thoſe 
bleſſings which the characteriſtic amenity of 
an amiable and feeling nation ſheds over ſocial 

| life. In fine, the fortune and the fame of 


OY her proſperity and her triumphs, have 
_ 


— 
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long excited at ſome moments the jealouſy 
and at all times the attention of Europe. 
Such was the flouriſhing country, ſuch the 
celebrated kingdom, the new deſtiny of which 
is confided to the National Aſſembly. Heres 
after we ſhall have to account for that degree 
of happineſs' which will be due to its cares; 
and for that inereaſe of reſpect which we ſhall 
enjoy eee e in men 
of its Jaws... E 
We r to n the beſt, but I 2 

have wind the Aſſembly to have acknow- 
ledged the riches and true ſtate of the kingdom 
confided to it. Inſtead of inceſſantly occupy · 
ing itſelf to depreciate its worth, I ſhould have 
been glad had the aſſembly ſaid France has 
gradually raiſed herſelf to the higheſt degree 
of proſperity ; but ſhe wanted a more equal 
© and enlightened adminiſtration, a rampart 
&« impregnable to abuſe of every kind, laws 
« favourable to the people and which ſhould 
grant as4much liberty as is conſiſtent with 
public order. We are called by our excellent 
king to be the guardians of all this good; 
let us bleſs him, and unite our labours, our 
cares and our vigilance, that we may in- 
e creaſe the happineſs and glory of our coun- 
« try” 
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1 try. Theſe ſimple ſentiments would 1 
believe have been greatly meritorious, and 
would have rendered the National Aſſembly 
more” famous than thoſe exaggerations on 


Wich it relies for immortal fame: We ought 


not to authoriſe men to take any thing from 
us; for their aukward hands do not always 
faſten on ſuch things only as we do not want. 
But the Aſſembly is hurried away by its de- 
ſire to exhibit itſelf, and to produce ſtriking 
effects, which is its ruling paſſion. When 
ſuch deſires however are predominant in 2 
political aſſembly, they muſt have great influ- 
ence over moſt of its proceedings. Fearful 
of being outrun, it is in too much haſte. Ea⸗- 
ger not to be thought an ĩmitator, it rejects the 
beſt examples. Deſirous of avoiditig the ac- 
cuſation of inexperience, it makes theory the 
queen of the earth. Dreading the rivalſhip 
of the paſt, every thing is overturned and 
deſtroyed: alike fearful of being excelled 
by the future, innovations are multiplied to 
infinitude. All is violence, and it takes upon 
_ itſelf the taſk of time: thus it loſes the aſſiſt- 
ance of this great benefactor of mankind, 
both in the phyſical and moral world. 25 
The laſt report of the committee of finances; 
Gi 4 from 


e 
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from reflection to reflection, ſeems to have 
led me far. I muſt retreat a few paces, to 
fay\ another word on this report, which may 
be of uſe. The committee profited only in 
part, by the recommendation which I fo 
often gave, to ſeparate the revenues and fixed 
expences from extraordinary expences and 
revenues; for they have ſtated two tempo- 

rary objects among thoſe reſources which 
are to ſerve as a fund for fixed Wu 8 
that = * | 

- Thirty-five millions (458,333 in ex- 
pectation, my F _ the PRE contri- 
butions: 5711 

- Twenty millions Py ) 5 0 bu che 
ſale of ſnuff and ſalt at preſent on hand. 

Theſe two 'temporary reſources 80250 ra- 
cher to have been placed as a counterpoiſe to 
the extraordinaries of 1791: but it would 
then have been ſeen that a fixed revenue is 
neceſſary of an additional fifty-five millions 
(2,291,6661.) as a balance to the fixed ex- 
| pences, and it could not be ſaid there will no 
longer be any deficit. There would have 
been none on the firſt of May 1788, had 
this method been followed]; for fifty-ſix mil- 
Nas s (2,33 3,3331. ) raiſed by loan, and other 


reſources, 


: 
o 1 + 
1 f 
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reſources, might have been included as a part 
of the revenue. As an excuſe for the con- 


duct of the committee, the example of En- 
gland may be pleaded, where the total balance 
of the year is given, without accurately diſ- 
tinguiſhing between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary. But why ſhould we imitate preciſely 
thoſe parts of the adminiſtration of our neigh- 
bours which are vitiated? The reaſon that the 
parliament of England has ſeyeral times ap- 
plied the ſinking fund, or the product of a loan, 
to balance the fixed expences, is becauſe it has 
often confounded the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary; by which means the nation has not 
been always able, with facility, to compare 
the actual relation which exiſts between the 
revenue and the fixed expences. 
1 offered France an additional means by 
which it might conſtantly obſerve the order 
the importance of which I am here N 
This was the inſtitution of the Calſe de 
| PExtraordinaire. 144 
Neither do I know that it was proper to 
rank the new charitable donations among tem- 
porary expences; for the ſeizing on the do- 
mains of the clergy, the deſtruction of manor 
lordſhips, and even the abolition of the ju- 
randes, 
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randes®, will each and all of them deprive 
the poor of very conſiderable reſources; there- 
fore the public treaſury muſt n rr 
an equivalent ſum. 

It is likewiſe to adorn the desen at the 
expence of the paſt that the committee, in 
ſtating fifty-nine millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand livres (2,491,6661.) as the expenditure, 
the funds for which muſt be furniſhed by 
taxes peculiar to each department, adds that 
local expences formerly amounted at leaſt. to 
a ſum as conſiderable. But this aſſertion is 
abſolutely erroneous. The expences, which 
were provided for by additional contributions 
of the taille, amounted to about twenty-five 
millions, eſtimating the expence of the roads, 
like the committee, at twenty millions. The 
ſurplus therefore of the fifty-nine millions 
eight hundred thouſand livres will be an aug- 
mentation: and in reality this ſurplus in the 
ſtatement of the committee is relative to the 
new ſalaries of the judges, to the expences 
of adminiſtration in the provinces f (which 
expences 

MP onen seed by isses glb Maha Highs 
rate; to preſide at their an. and act for the 
community. 1. 

+ I know not whether it were prudent to provide for 
the 


e 
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Expences were formerly much leſs conſiders 
able and were paid by the royal treaſury), 


and in fine to other objects paid after the ſame 


manner; ſuch as the expences of "magiſtrates, 
the maintenance of priſoners, the erecting of 
public buildings, the ſalaries of the receivers 
of the taxes, the grants to hoſpitals, the aid 
given to paupers, deſerted children, &c. No 
doubt the arbitrary and not io be calculated ex- 
pences, levied and impoſed by intendants and 
ſub-delegates, might here happily be brought 


in, to ſupply ſo great a diſcordance of cal- 


culation. But I have already ſhewn that this 


inſinuation did not apply to the 0 „ 


nĩiſtration. 188 7 
1 think the National Aſſembly is | guilty of 


an error, in demanding from its committees 
a ſtatement of the finances. - This office 
ſhould be committed to the perſon at the head 
of the public treaſury; ſimply reſerving to 


commiſſioners, appointed by the ne 


the ſalaries of the E and of provincial adwiniſtrs 
tors, by individual taxation; for the people ought not 
to be continually reminded of the expence which is ne- 
ceſſary to moral order; they are but too much diſpoſed 
to think them unneceſſary. What would be the effect 

were the ſame means to be employed to defray, the e 


DS of religion E 1; | 
the 


and therefore obliged to pay no more than a 


OF % 1 
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. the 8 and controul of ſuch accounts. N 1 


This reviſion ought to be made ſeverely; 


And confidence might be placed in the de- 
fire which men have to detect the faults f 
others. But, when à body of deputies pre- 


Pare and preſent ſtatements and accounts, 


chere is no longer any certain controul; be- 


cauſe a' miniſter held in reſtraint and ſub- 
miſſion as he muſt hereafter be, will ſcarcely 
be inclined to diſpute with a committee more 


powerful than himſelf in the face of the aſ- 
| ſembly. The right of controul ſhould always 


be reſerved to the moſt. potent and indepen- 
dent; for a man will not every day be found 


who, held like me by every kind of tie, by 
an account of his adminiſtration to which no 
explicit anſwer is given, and by his fortune 
left in the hands of the aſſembly, would ra- 
ther cede to the emotions of candour than 

ſuffer himſelf to be guided by * of 
| | perſonal policy. 


| The aflembly, overwhelmed with buſineſs 


rapid degree of attention to finance, is under 
the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a mode which 


will ſecure confidence. It ought irrevocably 
- to fix the form of giving in accounts, and 


& L never 
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never to admit of deviation : for a cliange of 
method will be ſufficient to render the neceſ- 
ſary connexion of the :paſt with che pꝑreſent, 
and of the preſent with the future, unintel- 
ligible to moſt men. Thus the aſſembly 
Praiſes - or remains ſilent, according to the 
zeſult of the accounts: delivered in. 1 
hands and feet applaud when it hears of its 
own mitacles; and perhaps it is in merey that 


it does not FC „ 


een lin its 

The ſtate of ee eat ba in thi : 
. and moſt ſtable order, if the fixed 
expences and the fixed revenue were ba- 
lanceũ; for ve need then only examine the 
ammenſe amelioration of which the gradual 
extinction of a hundred and ſeventy-five 
millions of annuities gives us an affurance; 
we need ithen only expect the good which 

would reſult from the E the TO 
of money. 

It will be dalle werninty e re- 
n e real diſcharge of a ſpecific ſum in 
annuities, which will neeeſſarily be paid off, 
in proportion as new aſſignats ſhall be iſſued 
to the creditors of the ſtate. This has not 
We me; but, if 1 do not deceive my- 


ſelf, 


M — aw 


Lf, dhe Wa of the finanges, duch * 
It ſtands in the laſt report of, the committee, 
cannot be improved by ;iſuing ge aſſignatz, 
all ſuch time as the preſumed praduct of | 
the ſale of the domains will admit gf calling . 
in theſe aſſignats, dh, the amount, pf two 
thouſand, ſeven or eight Nee 
\(112;500,0001.).. D H 01 30516v10p9 es 
uin ee is my calulition (Mare 15th) 


The public treafury has. a ready. been | 
fupylica with, ſix hundred and fifty ſix mil= 
lions, expended_ or neaty { lo. in Tuch uſes a as 
are ſtated in the account. ©: Ole 430 

2. I preſume- that three. hundred, W. 
more muſt be iſſued in the coutle_& £ this 
Fear, for the neceſſary ſupplies and [1 e, pay- 
ment « of the land tax, the,colleQin of Which 
is divided into too years, as we | as for the 
greed delay in collecting che revenue ol 
ſeventy · ſx millions of temporary Expences, 
which the Caiſe de } Extraqrdogire. is to dif 
charge, and other payments which it muſt 
make *, as ne as üer ee be 
xt" bet, ie 1d e 2dr bot rt 1 -Sie 


- 


by” „ The GE i does can 4 


3 bas not been forgotten OS 
La But 
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3. Six hundred millions of reimburſements 

bave been decreed; and the thirty millions 

of intereſt which will be cut off by theſe re- 

imburſements have been ſubtracted, in ad- 
| vance, from the fixed expence. 

4 1 muſt further obſerve that, among the 
reſources which the committee have placed 
as equivalent to fixed expences, we find ſixty 
millions to be deducted from the revenues of 
the national domains, Thus, when twelve 
hundred millions of affignats, in addition to 
the three preceding articles, ſhall be ilſued, 
and when a capital equivalent to the debts 
ol the ſtate bearing five per cent. intereſt ſhall 
be repaid, annuities equal only to the ſixty 
millions, already carried to account in the 
fixed revenues of the ſtate, will be paid off, 
Now as no part of theſe ſixty millions of re- 
venues will remain to the ſtate, if the total 
product of the ſale of the national domains 
ſhould amount to no more than the four ar- 
ticles above ſtated, 


But neither muſt it be forgotten that the patriotie con- 
tribution for 1791, and the ſale of ſalts and fnuffs, 

during this year, have already nennen 
e eee eee Lire 


x 
— © * . 
- = * ©. 1 8 — * . = . <4 wy 
* n ” 
= » S4 
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Millions of Lie. bd” | 
The firſt of 656 27.333,33. 
The ſecond of 300 | | 12,500,000 
The third of 600 | dual to f 25,000,000 
The fourth of 1200 1 £7, | $0,000,000 125 
Total 2756 Total dd 


I was juſtified in ſaying that the preſent 
tate of the finances cannot be improved by- 
iffuing new aſſignats; except as far as the 
preſumed product of the ſales will allow us 
to iſſue bills beyond the two thouſand feven 
or eight hundred millions. | 

I do not think this diſcuſſion either uſcleſs 
or unintereſting : it will inſpire no fears in 
the creditors of the ſtate, who ought to con- 
fide in the relation that exiſts between the re- 
venue and the fixed expence; but it will warn 
the national repreſentatives that, in deſpite of 
the vaſt reſources decreed at their omnipotent 
tribunal, the moment of neceſſary 24 mg 


is arrived, | 
It will ba be FOES Wk; While 1 
dwell on ſubjects of finance, 1 ſhould ſpeak 
my opinion on the new taxes. But they are 
decreed, and ought only to be viewed on the 
favourable fide. 1 therefore only perceive 
that the new Hyſtem of taxation will put an 


"BF | end 


a N 1 n 4 
WW 2 n hack 


TREE. 


| fur ode of collecting the ait 4. e 41 b 
to the former unjuſt incqualit in the. price, 
of ſalt, and the dearneſs of this neceſſary, ar- 
ticle, which was the fatal reſult of this in- 
equality; that cireutation will - be abſolutely 
free; and. in fine I perceive the happy abo- 
lition of all the privileges of man over man, 
and. of province over, province, and the good 
which muſt reſult- from. A, more extenſive 
equality in the diviſon of the land tax. 
There is another reflection which ſeems 
to me not to have been made, and which 
muſt ſerve as an excuſe to the National Aſſem- 
bly, relative. to, their | innovations in taxation, | 
| ould their * ſtem fail of. ſucceſs. It is this, 
| No nation - ever eſtabliſhed all the taxes and 
elaims to which they, find themſelves ſubject 
at once. The neceſſary. contributions and 
wants of each. Political ſociety have been 
levied by degrees, and by degrees alſo that were | 
unequal, becauſe; expe. ices have principally ac- 
crued at the concluſion of w wars, and other extra- 
ordinary 4 No general and conliſtent 
view in all its parts could therefore ſyRetnati- 
call y direct individual taxes. Through the 
various kingdoms of Europe, the defects of 


1 13 10 


theſe <difices have been FE where *<marked; 
raiſed 


1 
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| raiſed as they have been in| fucceſion;- and- 
. agreeably to the exigencies of the maſter of che 
building. But great 
impoſſible, St cn rk muſt be run bes; 
tween tke daily receipt and expenditure, 


which is rendered diffieuk by the number of 


taxes and public offices even in times of tran- 
quillicyi- It were thbtefore to be wiſhed, for 
che general good, that a nation might find 
an opportunity of attempting 46! great a 


change; and this opportunity happened to a 


kingdom which, from à circumſtance unex- 
ampled in hiſtory, had the power, if neceſſary, 
to forbear during a whole year to collect its 
revenues. This is preciſely the ſituation of 
the National Aſſembly; in conſequence of 
the ſale of the domains of the clergy, by an- 
ticipating the product of thoſe domains, | ahd 
by the wi + of __— en ima A 
calationg © nn 0 

AAMougtit „ ee that püble 10 
and general ſatisfactiom are eſſentially neceſſary 
to) the ſaſſa collecting the contributions which 
have bwen Hd Nor a tax is much more 
felvwhes not condenled, like that of ſalt and 
| of ſnuff, in the very price of the.article: and 
| . banthenſoine/ when it is 


changes were become 


2 
— —— — —2——ñ —-— — tens Wm — 
. 
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not eollected, as the latter is, in ſmall portion 
and by voluntary conſumption; for all taxes 
which imply ſeizure, in default of payment, 
require a greater aſcendancy. in the ruling: 
power, Such ſeizures often repeated are at- 
tended with many inconveniences; and even 
become: impracticable, ſhould there be any 
tacit agreement, or ſhould men be incited by 
the contagiouſneſs of "imitation, not to pay 
them. The ſame cannot be ſaid of taxes 
on articles of conſumption; ſince the daily 
Pt eg We ee nere - 
ment. 

I do not percetve that any experiment han 
yet been made on the grand difficulty of land 
tax. Will the ſum be fixed that ſhall be 
impoſed upon each department ? If ſo, on 
what baſis will this diſtribution be founded? 
Population cannot ſerve as a rule; be- 
cauſe the number of inhabitants in each de- 
partment is not in any uniform proportion 
to the neat produce of the lands. This num- 
ber every where eſſentially depends on the 
extent of trade, on the number of manufac- 
tures, and on che manner in whick the land 
is cultivated. | 

The F221 RON of a eee mould 


1 
. 


de @Rill FA RN) of of computcn 
or impoſing the land tax. 


Will the vmg/i2mes as formerly levied: fares 
as a guide for each department? The inequality 
which ſubſiſts in this reſpect is perfectly well 
known. The revenues of landholders in ſome 
provinces have been exactly verified, in others - 
this has not been done, and ſeveral are taxed 
"ry much to their own advantage. 

Will the vingtiemes and the taille colleQively 

be taken as the baſis of calculation ? In that 
caſe very conſiderable variations would in like 
2 be found in the levying of this tax. 

Finally, will the total of taxation, of every 
ou to which the departments were for- 
merly ſubject, be aſſumed as a rule? If fo, 
old privileges would thus be preſerved. 
All theſe difficulties will be felt, and there 
will no doubt be a wiſh to avoid thoſe endleſs. 
diſcuſſions which will be occaſioned, by ſuch 
diviſion, between each department concerning 
the ſum to be levied, In all probability there» 
fore, it will be found expedient to fix the pro- 
portion which each proprietor throughout the 
kingdom muſt pay according to his net re- 
venue. But why, in this caſe, muſt the ſum 
total of the tax become an article of law ? 
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| Ln anc attached to the divis | 
. * ſion, on which a numerical tax | muſt be 
founded: appear moſt important if this diviſion 
muſt be fixed by an aſſembly the authority of 
Which depends on concord. Let a diffieuby 
of another Kind cannot be avoided, in- deter- 
mining ſimply the proportion which each pro · 
prietor ſhould pay agreeable to his revenue 

for ſuch a regulation would ſuppreſs the in- 

"tereſt which the perſons taxed collectively 
would otherwiſe take to inſpect the hole: 


— determinate; becaufe the favours granted to 
dene are diſtinctly ſeen to be diſadvantageou to 
© _ the reſt. But in a tax proportionate 10-4h> 65: 
revenue all is ſeparate, among the contri- 
butors ; and no-one loſes or gains by the matt» 
8 acquits himſelf of 
the debt: or at leaſt the intereſt which each 
+.» * ought to take can only be perceived from ge- 
[ue neral relations. Adminiſtration muſt there- 
b fore watch over the rectitude of individuals ; 
but ſuch; multiplied attention muſt ſoqn ine 
_ witably: become feeble. KI £989 Haftkw/ £1 ö 
An experiment of theſe; difficulties Was 
mauade in collecting the wingtiemes."! Vet they 
eee be obviated in the | pays 
election, 


— — 
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That intereſt -exiſts whel the ſum leviedis 


A 


Zlin, by ne dies,” whe weld 
ordeted to divide tie tax according to uniform 
inſtructions. The imperfection of theſe” ope- 


fations related, at that time, to a tax the pro- 
duce of Which was only eſtimated arfifty-five 


millions (2,205,831: ); in the annual revenus 
therefore the effect of inevitable abufſe was 


limited. Thie difficulty will become more 


ſerious hen anne ed to a tax of three hun 
dred millions 4; 125 860 2 invfudith | the 
_ fols per livref. * % 0 15A. 
The new adi nates oK povinices will 
be better informed” than their predeceffors 
were, and more animated by "the uk of Pd. 
triotiſm, | g This ne no d6ubt. will be aid; nor dd 
conteſt i its trüth. But they will have to tit 
pefors by whom they are elected; ; and U 
not. this be a great inducement to era? 
Should they favour any indieldual, how ca 
they be ſeverely juſt towards all the reſt? Nor 
will it be ſufficient that 4 A perfect Tpitit- of 
equity thould exiſt in 6ne diffidt ; 1 it muſt 


An 1 ond . 
* DiftriQs. which Nan er revolution hadith the 72 
yilege of cleQing certain 6f officers mh 1 « 29: 73101 


+ 4 


Y 187 wy 2 79117 * 
+ In France it has Cd to raiſe new A/ . 


adding pne, two, or more ſols per lire to the old,” 15 50 
be 


* * 
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perſons taxed in one diviſion, informed of the 
lenity with which the perſons of the next are 
treated, will wiſh to obtain the ſame favour ; 
and the adminiſtrators themſelves will require 
ſuch uniform juſtice to authoriſe the Oy 
of their ſuperintendance. 1 
Thoſe who preſume that all difficulties. ap- 
e to the diviſion of territorial taxa- 


be every. where predominant, beneide the 


tion will be ſurmounted, when a general re- 


giſter of the whole kingdom ſhall exiſt, are 
deceived; for, to render ſuch a regiſter uſeful, - 
it would be neceſſary that the total of the tax 
. ſhould be divided among the departments in 
numerical ſums; and we have ſhewa that ſuch - 

a diviſion would furniſh an inexhauſtible 
fource of diſpute. Beſide, a regiſter might 

ſerve as the guide of agreement among ſuch 
as ſhould know its accuracy, who ſhould be 
enabled to Judge of the principles on which it 
"was formed, and who ſhould perceive the aps 
plication of the ſame principles to their re- 
ſpective property. But how might a kingdom 
like that of France be fubje& to ſuch uniform 
regiſter laws, with the <opſent of the whole 
nation? | 


TE 


Hence 


MR. Nen n. . 157 


[Hetio hire are inherent inconveniences in 
the levying of the land tax, which ſhould be an 
inducement to prudence, in AO the 
res TW eee e 6 ppl Sb 


7 f 


—— ortisd' oe) 0 
of the lands of France are founded on vague no- 


tions, which are liable to an infinite number of 
remarks. Twenty wealthy proprietors of the 
National Aſſembly, who ſhould have been de- 
ſirous of making known the actual proportion 
between their revenue and the vingtiomes to 
V dich they till are ſubject, in the different pro- 
vinces where their eſtates might be ſituated, 
would have afforded more ufeful information 
than all the abſtract enquiries which were en- 
tered into by the committee of taxes. It would 
at leaſt have been proper to have requeſted 
information from the directors of diſtricts, or 
departments, on the relation which is formed 
between the vingtidmes, in their cantons, and the 
net revenues of eſtates; and their information 
compared with ideas which might have been 
eommunicated by the directors of the land tax, 
would have led them into the road e 
which they were in ſearch. . 


— keel that, according to re- 


ceived 
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„ W 
ue god aingridmes, and the four ſols perl livre 
J. n 
would be a ninth, ought to have realized doy- 
dle the ſum, had the people regularly paid; 
£25, 4hatisa hundred and ten millions (4. 583,333.) 
Iꝛͤonſtead of fifty-five (a, 291, 666l.) This would 
dave afforded a firſt principle, by the aid of 
Wuhich the product of any her Pak might 
© 3 have hero ound. Aoaw ,Nidms! 
Thus for example it will 8 
dhe equivalent of a ninth and one half, ſhould 
Produce à hundred, and Auers ese 
(ag. 333l.) . iD 8914/0 1157. $191 * A nir 
But to this ſum ſhould be added, 1 
1. Ten or e 
Soo, oool. ) forthe ſixth of the revenues of the 
domains of the clergy, Which * . 
vat ſubject 20 the ante oil na 
2. From thirty- ive . wlloge 
688 3331. 10, 1.666.666.) for the ſixth of 
the inereaſe of the revenue of landholders, for 
the exemption from the taille and the tenth. 
I do not endeavour, as fis evident, to give 
exact eſti mates, but to bint at ſuch as each 
perſon may make, in order to calculate the 
product of the new land tax. 275 fl et 2200 1 : 
beg tag 3 n 


— — - 


10M NTUE E x 
deln matters of buſineſb it: is Mays gred 
advantageous to W HG ug, f 
into a*ſmall. compaſs Ns $0 Yo bs e 5 * | 
1 Thenmmotabeonſideratioficthat eiter into the, $ — 
eſtimate muſt ever be the met difficult; 2 | 
can only be made from experience!. It is not 14 is. | 
ſuffieient to calculate the net produce of lands; © * = | 
che endeavours that will be made to cbnceal „„ 
this product muſt alſo be brought into the 5 9 «EM A 
acoount ; the degtte of 'watchfulneſs and at. 4 14 
thority of he various adminiſtrators muſt 8 £ 
inveſtigated; and the relation between be BP f | 
power of the people; the price' of necefſaries, LEN Eh 4 
the laws of exportation, and interior RY; 1 
tion muſt all enter into the ſtate ent! Id 
fine, in a contrary ſenſe,” the happy effects of = 
agriculture, the ſuppreſſion” of the gabel and 1 
the droits d aides, and the exemption from an 
infinite number of the former ſhackles of | 
commerce, muſt make als of the conſiders. | 
tion. eon 1 
No perſon b Ck yet x publihed N een of | 
the eſtimates of the new taxes adopted by the 
National Aſſembly ; no well-founded opinion 
therefore can be deduced from their Wee: 
ings. 3 
An eſtimate of fackuating te taxes is lde 
3 ple 4 


. 
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ple proceſs 3 ſor it muſt conſiſt of e 
fact. After much labour, an eſtimate has 
been formed of the actual value of rents: but 
to this ſhould have been added conjectures on 
che reduction of theſe rents, when they be» 
come a rule for the levying of any conſider- 
able tax. The eſtimate of the right of enre- 
giſtering letters and bills of exchange is = 
wiſe a very complicated ſpeculation ; real 
knowledge and great judgment are neceſſary 
to give the leaſt degree of certainty to ſuch a 
calculation. I have been a witneſs to the moſt 
erroneous deductions of this kind, and I diſco- 


ver much dignity on the part of the aſſembly, | 


and much familiarity on that of its commit- 
tees, In the ſuceinct explanations with which 
they have reciprocally been at on wb 

emen ſabet sz 
The ſame inattention WAR) 2 3 
without heſitation, the former tenth was ſup- 
poſed to be juſtly eſtimated at a hundred and 
thirty millions (5, 416, 6661). I had not left 
Paris when this eſtimate was ſo readily ad- 
opted. It does not appear to me to be found- 
cd on any good grounds, and I n it * 

| oo 

a the eſtimate of new taxes, care vill ſurely 
be 


— — — * 
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be taken not to neglect the infſuence and the 
nature of thoſe reſources to which cities muſt 
have recourſe, as ſubſtitutes to their drorts 
dentrien. There is always more or leſs of 
relation between every tax; and it ſeldom hap- 
pens that the ſecond does not injure the firſt, 
the third the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt. 
Experience is the beſt maſter; yet my hopes 
will be excited and become great, the mo- 
ment I perceive. publie tranquillity - eſta- 
bliſhed, ſocial order reſtored, and a ſpirit of | - 
unity once more make its appearance; for 
there is no impediment, not even any fault, 
over which the formidable confederaey of the 
| knowledge and will of « great nation. in net | 
W of viumpking, * 


1 will dwell ee 1 it 
was my duty to ſupport them till the National 
Aſſembly took them under its protection. It 
became me to be the faithful ſhepherd, during 

the abſence of the maſter. I have acquitted 
myſelf of this obligation; but all that I have 
done relates to the paſt, which I cannot recal. 

Let us examine how L acted. in hike moſt 


— at the gates of cities nnd barrier towns. T. 
5 M 


| 
13 

4 
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diſmal of all nights, when the few torches 
which enlightened it were carefully extinguiſn- 
ed, from the moſt deſpicable of. all —_ 
nious moti ves, that of ingratitude. .' _- 
One of the parties into which-France je 
orefept divided will perhaps be ſurpriſed that I 
ſhould rank my conduct, at the epocha of the 
graveſt of all diſcuſſions, that of the - ve/o, 
among the number of ſervices rendered to be 
Rate. Faſſion muſt fit in judgment pon all 
things ; and prudence muſt not ſhe its face. 
Let the motives that guided my candy. * 
more be explained. 
The abſolute ute granted tothe aka: 
| Tſuppoſed or repreſented to be an impediment 
to every ſalutary reform of which the nation 
was deſirous; or at leaſt a political ſtep to- 


wards-making the eſtabliſhment of public li- 
berty, and the happineſs of France, dependent 
on the will of the miniſtry, Thus conſidered, 
it may well be imagined how important the 
queſtion muſt appear; and the agitation in 
Paris, and throughout a great part of the king- 
dom, was extreme. It was therefore infinitely 
probable that, had the aſſembly been reduced 
to the neceſſity of deliberating whether the 
abſolute veto of the king ſhould be rejected or 
received, 


q lg 
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received, guided by its own feelings or hurried 
away by public clamour, it would have de- 
xided that the royal ſanction was not neceſ- 
ſary to give validity to laws decreed by the 
repreſentatives of the nation. But let us ſup- 
Poſe a ſmall majority on the contrary fide ; 
ſach a feeble ſuperiority of votes would not 
have given permanency to a decree of this 
nature; and the general diſpoſition would 
have been felt, in the moſt violent manner, on 
the firſt opportunity, 

"Theſe general circumſtances, as generally 
known, and the particular information which I 
collected, made me ſenſible of the neceſſity 7 
there was of a point of conciliation proper to 
calm this dangerous efferveſcence, without 
depriving the king of the means of affording 
ſuch reſiſtance to the decrees of the National 
Aſſembly, as the good of the ſtate __ re- 
quire. 

It is evident that this laſt purpoſe was en- 
tirely effected, by reſerving to his majeſty the 
power of refuſing his ſanction to the decrees 
of the National Aſſembly, notwithſtanding 
the demands of a firſt legiſlature, and the perſe= 
verance of a ſecond, though he were obliged to 
youu to the ſenſe of the nation, in caſe a third 
M 2 legiſ- 
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legiſlature adhered to the ſentiment of the two 
preceding. Such conſtancy and perſeverance 
of ſentiment on the part of the deputies of the 
nation, can leave no doubt relative to public 
opinion. And how can it then be imagined 
that a prudent prince would oppoſe invincible 
reſiſtance to a union of ſentiments ſo general 
and ſo long ſupported ? If from ſingularity of 
character ſuch ſhould be his deſire, it were 
to be wiſhed, for the good of the ſtate, that 
the conſtitution ſhould not nnn his 
right. f 
However, as I — ſhewed in my re- 
port to the king on that ſubject, which report 
was communicated to the National Aſſembly 
and printed, there was this grand difference 
between an abſolute veto and that of which I 
furniſhed the idea ; that the latter was of real 
ſervice, whereas the former would have been 
reduced to a ſimple honorary prerogative. It 
never could be ſuppoſed that the king could 
perpetually impede a law enacted for the pub- 
lic good, and pertinaciouſly inſiſted upon by 
the repreſentatives of the nation: and the 
dread of awakening irritation, by once refuſing 

the royal ſanction, and of exciting univerſal 
diſcontent, would conſtantly have deterred mi- 
TY 8 1 niſters 
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. from formally exerting the prerogative 
on any occaſion. Great muſt have been their 
courage thus to expoſe their own ſafety; and 
ſuch courage would moſt frequently have been 
deficient in prudence. 4 

The ſame cannot be ſaid of the faſpeiiding | 
veto, as propoſed by me. This kind of oppo- 
fition, contained within juſt limits, would calm 
firſt ſuſpicions, prevent the imagination from 
running aſtray, and give the monarch all neceſ- 
ſary time to obtain the ſupport of the public. 
This is all which the chief of a kingdom can 
want, under ſuch circumſtances. He may be 
compared to a general in a camp ; too feeble to 
ſuſtain an obſtinate attack, but ſtrong enough 
to take time to examine whether auxiliaries 
can or cannot be brought to his aid. 

The king in the Engliſh conſtitution has a 
right to refuſe his conſent to hills paſſed by 
both houſes of parliament, as long as he ſhall 
pleaſe. But it is generally acknowledged that, 
were he to exert his right on any important oc- 
caſion, he would be obliged to diſſolye the par- 
liament. And, ſhouldanewparliamentadoptthe 
principles of the preceding one, the king would 
be under the abſolute neceſſity of complying; 
not eee but in order to prevent the 
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"refuſal of ſubſidies, or ſome other more ſerious 
diſturbance, This right of rejecting bills is 
therefore in reality reduced to a kind of royal 
pomp. His oppoſition can only be ſuſpenſive 
and temporary; and, for the very reaſon that 
its duration is not limited by the conſtitution, 
the monarch: is neceſſarily more circumſpect in 
the uſe of his prerogative. England eites but 
one example of its having been exerted. : 
No. inconvenience can reſult from its being | 
a moral impoſſibility that the king ſhould” re- 
ject bills preſented: by-parliament ; becauſe, 
parliament being compoſed: of two houſes, the 
deliberations of which are diſtinct and ſepa - 
rate, the riſk of an inconſiderate veto, on his 
part, is a danger which does not exiſt“. And 
one of theſe houſes, that of the lords, watches 
in a particular manner over the indiſcreet at- 


* Tt is by an innovation introduced into our language 
that I apply the word veto to the refuſal of the royal aſſent 
to a bill of parliament. M. de. Calonne in his laſt- work, 
without reflecting on the new acceptation which cuſtom 
gives to certain terms, attributes our faults to the confuſion 
vhich we have made of the legiſlative rights of the Engliſh : 
monarch- with the veto of. the tribunes of Rome, or the 
gentlemen of Poland. This information is charitable ; but 
how can it he preſumed . whole nation ſhould be in 
want of fuch aid ? 
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Wh" Unkh dre mdr Gn the royal preroga- 
tive. But in the French conſtitution, where 
there is otlly one houſe of parliament, it would 
de very unfortunate for the ſtate, if the royal 
oppoſition to all the decrees of che National! 
Aſſembly, thus conſtituted, were rendered 
wholly meffectual. The only mode of pre- 
venting fuch an inconvenience, was that of 
fixing the duration of his oppoſition; that, be- 
ing confidered by the nation as temporary, 
government might exert it without ny 
any dangerous conmotion, | 
I was certain, long before this conteſt con- 
cerning che veto, that the eſtabliſhment of twd 
houſes, eſpecially two houſes compoſed of ele- 
ments ſo diſcordant, would never take place. 
And it was this foreſight which induced me to 
be the more active in preſerving to the king a 
riglit of oppoſition, eireumſcribed by reaſon- 
able lirtiits ; and which might not be merely 
honorary, Vithout the power of application. 

Theſe calculations of prudence have been 
the ſport of accident; but the expedients em- 
ployed to render them ſo are a new proof in 
their favour. I will ſpeak the truth; filence 
would be cowardice. Thoſe who exerciſe a' 
power, ſometimes ſecretly ſometimes openly, 
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a over the National Aſſembly, took umbrage at 
the effect produced on the public by the rea» 
ſonable and guarded obſervations which the 
council of the king indulged themſelves in, re- 
lative to ſome of the reſolutions of the Aſſem- 
bly. They foreſaw that, by the aid of theſe 
obſervations, government might without dan- 
ger have recourſe to that right of oppoſition 
which the conſtitution had ſo lately granted 


the king and as this did not accord with © - 


their abſolute will, they felt how neceſſary 1 it 
was to clothe the uſe of the ſuſpenſive veto in 
terror, in order to render it ineffectual. They 
regretted that fuch a right had been odmitted 1 
and, were we deſirous of ſearching into cer- 
tain myſteries, this reflection would eaſily be 
brought to coincide with the project formed 
to oblige the king to fix his abode at Paris, 
It was immediately after his arrival at the 
Thuilleries that he was required to ſanction, 
without reſerve, all the reſolutions of the tems 
peſtuous night of the 4th of Auguſt ; that 
they faxed the term of eight days to grant or 
refuſe his ſanCtion to all their decrees without 
diſtinction; that they preſcribed their laconic 
formulary ; and that they indirectly gave the 
miniſters to underſtand how uſeleſs every kind 
| of 
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of previous objection would be. By thus 
depriving the king of every means of aid 
from the public opinion, and by giving at 
the ſame time free courſe to popular effer-- 
veſcence, all oppoſition on his part would 
have been rendered dangerous: and then, 
far from 'regretting the imaginary right -of 
an indefinite vero, far from reflecting on the 
too ſhort duration of the right of oppoſi- 
tion which was to extend to the calling of a : 
third aſſembly, ambition would frequently 
have limited itſelf to a ſuſpenſion of a fort- 
night, or of a month, a delay ſufficient to. 
ſuffer firſt emotions to cool, when certain 
decrees ſhould een 
royal ſanction. 

The National Aſſembly never e Ine, 
tended to act contrary to the prevailing - opi- 
nion, ſince inthat opinion conſiſtedall its power. 
The king can at preſent leſs effectually ſtrug- 
gle with popular emotion. But public opi- 
nion preſents a different aſpect according to the 
time given it for conſideration, and according 
to the lights by which it is guided. Thus a 
ſuſpenſive veto, as far as the third aſſembly, 
ſatisfies every precaution which reaſon can ad- 
OY RO ONS | 

I there» 
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I Qclietefore again repeat, that with two 

Kouſes'of parlament, as in England, the in- 
definite vers would perhaps be the beſt; for 
when the powers are intended to be dormant; 
that which has the'moft dazzling appearances 
is to be preſerved; But, where there is but 
one houſe of parliament, the ſuſpenſive veto, as 
propoſed by me and adopted by the aſſembly, 
is, in the opinion of many men of ſenſe, one 
of 'the happieſt on 7 in the whale” con- 
ſtitution. | 

Were we'to give tnddlitutibn the reins, 

we certainly might fuppoſe cafes, or invent 
an hypotheſis, in which, in deſpite of the 
obſtinacy of three fucceſſive aſſemblies, and 
the guarantee of the national wiſh, the law 
which the monarch might be required to 
ſanction might be contradictory to his opi- 
nion. But ' ſuch ſappoſitions ate abſolutely 
chimerical. Beſide; it is ſufficient that poli- 
tical laws include within themſelves all which 
18 probable, all which is morally poſſible. 
Peculiar occaſions dematid peculiar modes 


ok action. 


We ought by no means to _ that the | 
queſtion concerning the veto is not applicable 


10 the conſtitutional laws, and to thoſe Which 
eſtabliſh | 
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eſtabliſii fixed relations between the different 
powers. The latter, determined and im- 
mutable in all countries, depend on the ſup- 
port afforded by general intereſt, and the foree 
accompanying that intereſt: and as that force 
exiſts at preſent by general conſent in the 
repreſentatives of the nation, they have 
made it a principle that they alone can enact 
theſe ſort of laws; and that they ought to 


demand no more than a ſimple acceptation 


of the form from the king. It cannot theres 
fore be ſaid that, from the neceſſity which the 
king on ſummoning. a third aſſembly will 
be under to ſanction a decree in contradiction 
to his opinion, there will be any legal mode, 
ſlow indeed but efficacious, to diminiſh the 
power of the monarch: for the degrees of 
this power muſt be determined by conſtitu- 
tional laws; and to infringe theſe, be it to 

the prejudite or advantage of the royal au- 
thority, a power ſimilar to that which over- 


turns or ſhakes all political edifices will be- 


neceſſary; and not decrees of the nature of 
thoſe which muſt be rendered valid by the 
ſanction of the prince. 


It was not in an urgent manner that I pro- 


COMmM=- 


poſed that the King ſhould authoriſe me to 


ä 
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communicate to the National Aſſembly my 
report to the council on the queſtion of the 
veto. Such a well-conſidered meaſure was 
not of the number of thoſe which are to be 
carried. by importunity. The king therefore 
coolly examined the various remarks which 
J ſubmitted to his judgment; and, after 
having taken ſome days to reflect on them, 
he approved of my proceedings and plans, 
The mind of the king is exceedingly ac- 
curate; and whenever his eaſineſs of temper 
is not ſtrongly acted upon, whenever the 
modeſt diffidence he has of himſelf is not 

abuſed, I ſhould always think it a token 

favourable to any opinion to which he 

mould aſſent, 


I continue to recapitulate thoſe great o- 
caſions in which I have rendered ſome ſervice 
to the ſtate; for, being obliged tocomtine myſelf 
to certain limits, it is proper I ſhould omit! 
all leſs conſpicuous facts. The 5th of O- 
tober will long be remembered; when, by 
a ſingular fatality, without previous advice, 
or previous commotion, information ſudden. 
ly arrived that the regular troops, the nation- 
al guard, and in fine an immenſe multitude, 

were 


\ I 
* - 
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| were preparing to come from Paris to Ver- 


ſailles. The king was gone to hunt; and 
on his return the miniſters informed him 
of all they had heard. The reſolution which 
it was neceſſary his majeſty ſhould take, was 
the greateſt queſtion that had ever been agi- 
tated in any council. The ſafety of the 
monarch and the peace of France were cloſely 
connected with it, and perhaps the continu- 
ance of the monarchy. The king was to 
determine whether he would leave Verſailles, 
There were certainly very plauſible reaſons 
for the affirmative, - and ſuch as muſt; under 
circumſtances ſo alarming, make a great im- 
preſſion on -the FEET eee 
ſeveral of his miniſters. 


Nor am! ſurpriſed that, Gnce tie dia ba 
vale at Paris, forgetting the misfortunes 
which his reſolution prevented, and picturing 
to themſelves a vague idea of the liberty he 
would have enjoyed elſewhere, ſome ſhould 
have regretted this reſolution, Since there- 
fore many people, no matter from what mo- 
tives, have reproached me for my opinion, 
and the advice I gave on this grand occaſion, 
it is my duty here to ſtate my motives. 

I immediately perceived that — the 

2 80 king, 


* 
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kivg, accompained by the royal family, could 
not have left Verſailles without encountering 


#74 


great | obſtacles. - I have no doubt but they 
would have been ſurmounted by his guards. 
But could they have been fo without effu- 
fion of blood, and without exciting tumults ! 
Would not this firſt misfortune have been as 
a Ggnal-for many ſucceeding diſaſters? © 
The king was deſtitute of money; and, 
as the royal treaſury was at Paris, on the 
firſt! news of his flight, all ſupplies for the 
court would have been refuſed. 

His majefty's determination might likewiſe 
m been immediately miſinterpreted. It 
might have been attributed to a deſign long 
premeditated. It might have been rumour- 
ed that the people, and the ſoldiers from 
Paris, had come to Verſailles to oppoſe the 
execution of this very plan. And from ex- 
| pertence we know to what a degree the opi- 
nion of the kingdom is ſwayed by that mul- 
titude of pamphlets which, under the gui- 
dance of the ſame ſpirit, and diſperſed with 
unequalled activity, may be ſaid at N r 

to cover the face of France. 

In towns at ſome diſtance from Verſailles, 
which were the only places he would' have 
been 


been able to haye retired to, the king would 
have met with the ſame temper and diſtruſt 
As prevailed at Paris; and this diſtruſt wauld 
have, been augmented by the circumſtance; af 
his being accompanied by the dar a. 
—_———— 1/74] 

The king would alſo have found the dah 
abheninginitad by the uneaſineſs which the 
ſcarcity of proviſions occaſioned ;. and Paris, 
unprovided, exiſting on daily ſuccour brought 
from within and without the kingdom, would 
indubitably haye ſuffered all the horrors of 
famine, if, at ſuch a moment, the departure 
of the king, and the troubles Which would 
have followed, had deprived thoſe agents of 
confidence whoſe active interpoſition was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupply, our urgent wants. 

In homage to the virtue of his majeſty, 


it becomes me to ſay that this conſideration 
produced a great effect on his mind. Paris 


had juſt treated him with violence; yet the 
welfare of Paris partly induced him to re- 
main near that city, and to reſiſt thoſe per- 
ſonal motives which might have tempted 
him. to retire. 
His majeſty was likewiſe atk 
_—_ by reflecting on the violence into 
7 which 
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of regular troops, in the boſom of apparent 
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ien wach n multitude of people, mingled : 
with ſo many ſavages, might have been 
hurried, when, on their arrival at Verſailles, 


they ſhould not have found the king. All 
chat part of the National Aſſembly whoſe 


political principles had rendered them ſuf. 
pected would have been accuſed of his flight: 


and the mind ſhudders at imagining the hors. 

rors to which a moment ſo tumultuous might 
have given birth. The right of forming con. 

| JeQures ſo dreadful has unfortunately been 


acquired, by the recollection of the abomi- 
nable exceſſes of the night of the 5th of Octo- 
ber; and the crimes committed in the midſt 


order, and in the ſacred abode of the auguſt 
head of the nation. Let us at preſent baniſh 
theſe ſhocking recollections. Oh, that they 
could for ever bes 1 run 
od man! : 

In "a at the cloſe of events fo 8 


nate, of which the departure of the king 


would have been the cauſe or the pretext, 
after thoſe guilty exceſſes which would have 


been juſtified by combining them with ſome 
grand revolution, and as the reſult of the 
- firſt bold ſtep would have been a ſucceſſion 
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bf ſtill bolder, it cannot be affirmed that 
new | meafures for the government of the 
kingdom would not have been propoſed; 
and that the authority of the king and the 

ſupport of the monarchy would not by de- 
grees have been in peril. There are ſo many 
paſſions ready to profit by great incidents, 
and ardent to ſeize on them, that, in a ſtate of 
extreme confuſion, the final conſequences 
muſt ever remain unknown, 

It was this image of crowding FEI | 
which rapidly preſented itſelf to my mind; 
in the ſhort ſpace of time during which the 
part it became the king to take was debated. 
And if his prudent determination actually 
prevented the ſhedding. of rivers of blood; 
if it preſerved the kingdom from the horrors 
of a civil war, the monarchy from tottering, 
and Paris from famine; if it were the ſafe- 
guard of a part of . Aſſembly; 
and if, as J believe, it protected the ſtate 
from the greateſt of misfortunes; thoſe who, 
according to the meaſure of their influence, 
had the happineſs to contribute to it, far 
from meriting reproach, eſtabliſhed real 
N on the gratitude of the nation. 

The ſame ſpirit of peace and public; be- 
N nevolence 
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nevolence which fixed the reſolution of lis 


majeſty, made him anxious concerning the 


commotions which his arrival at Paris might 
occaſion in the provinces. Theſe he was 
active to prevent; and he ſucceeded by a pro- 
clamation in which I endeavoured to expreſs 


the ſentiments of kindneſs and affection by 


which his majeſty was animated ; and which, 
circumſtanced as he was, ſo perfectly accorded 
with his prudence. 

Thoſe- who for a moment regretted that 
the king did not profit by the conſtraint that 
was exerciſed towards him, to raiſe a part 
of the nation in his favour, were ſoon con- 
vinced that their calculations and predictions 
were as inconſiderate on that occaſion as on 
many others. The intereſt taken in his ſitu- 
ation was confounded with thoſe general ſen- 


' timents which his virtue inſpired. The pro- 


vinces made no remonſtrance ; and the at- 
tention of the public was ſoon entirely fixed 
on the political views which were connected 
with the reſidence of his majeſty in the 
metropolis. | 

This new reſidence, and the whole of the 
king's ſituation, increaſed the difficulties of 


government and rendered its taſk more deli- 
7 cate, 
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© tate. Conſiderations, formerly unheard of, daily 
influenced its proceedings. The truth muſt 
be ſpoken: the ſafety of the king became for 
a time the ſole intereſt of the miniſtry, He 
was in the midſt of a people by whom he was 
beloved, but over whom dangerous men 
had acquired an abſolute dominion. © He was 
there at a moment when the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, and the recollection of paſt alarms, 
might each inſtant become the ſubject and the 
ready means of inſurrection. Caution there- 
fore was neceſſary; and, for the firſt time, the 
ſpontaneous ſentiments-of the king, and the 
apprehenſion of an unknown and infinite 
danger, made his implicit conformity to all 
the decrees of the National Aſſembly EE 
to be a prudent meaſure, as 

I well remember the conſtraint under which 
my proud reaſon acted, by the captivity in 
| which it was held: and I recolle&, with 
ſome pleaſure, having ſeized an opportunity 
in which a reſponſibility for events, a reſpon- | 
ſibility ſo ſtrangely impoſed upon adminiſtra- 
tion, brought on a cauſe perſonal to them 
ſelves, and permitted them to addreſs the na- 
tion without riſking any thing but their own 
ſafety and charatter. WE b 2 
„ The 
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The diſcourſe I pronounced, as may per- 


1 5 "a ſtill be remembered, poſſeſſed all that 


dignity which appertains to freemen; and 
it was in no manner tainted by the delicacy 
of the moment, and the critical ſituation of 
the miniſtr. | 
J alſo occaſionally made ſuch remarks, to 
the National Aſſembly, as its operations of 
finance and the ſtate of affairs ſeemed to re- 
quire from me; and, notwithſtanding the 
_ diflike which theſe remarks incurred, I am 
too honeſt not to own that more would have 
been made, on other ſubjects, had my advice 
prevailed in the council. But a ſyſtem of 
general and unreſtrained conceſſion, a ſyſtem. 
that was right when the king firſt repaired 
to Paris, was afterward. continued from ha- 
bit. I often oppoſed it; but I ſhall only 
obſerve "that, after having failed in various 
attempts to induce the king to fix the atten- 
tion of the National Aſſembly on the decree 
relative to names and titles, I obtained leave 
from his majeſty to publiſh, under his au- 
thority, my report on that important queſtion, 
From various views and for the general 
intereſt, I am led to believe that it would 
have been right to have ſubjected ſach of the 
+ | decrees 
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decrees as, in the judgment of his majeſty 
and of his council, appeared to contain re- 
markable inconveniences, to new objections; 
and even formally to have rejected them, in 
the expreſs terms of the ſuſpenſive veto. This 
plan I would have purſued in its full extent, 
and without any other circumſpection than 
what might have ariſen from any extraordi- 
nary event. Thus would my character have 
led me to have acted, and thus have I always 
acted in ſuch public functions as I have been 
called to exerciſe. Never did I feel myſelf 
overawed in the diſcharge of ſuch duties; 
and the National Aſſembly itſelf, auguſt as 
it is, and notwithſtanding its reſentment, has 
never ſeen me treating but as its equal, when, 
in the name of his majeſty, I have had to 
ſapport reaſon, juſtice, and the laws of hu- 
manity, In the ſame characteriſtic ſpirit no 
one has more ardently defended or aided pub- 
lic freedom, and the conſtitution by which it 
was to be ſecured, than myſelf. An unde- - 
niable proof of this was ſeen in the memo- 
rable epocha of the 4th of February 1791 
and the eſſential part I took in the conduct 
of the king ought of itſelf to have preſerved 
N 3 me 
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me from that ſevere indifference of which 
I now complain. : 

Never was conduct more b to 
the national wiſh; and it has been cele- 
brated in a thoufand different modes through 
every part of the kingdom. The diſcourſe 
of his majeſty, among an infinite number 
of other marks of reſpect, was engraved in 


letters of gold on a plate of braſs, and hung 
up in the Hotel-de-Ville. Thoſe who read 


it never fail to bleſs the ſentiments and lan- 
guage of his majeſty; and tears of affection 
frequently flow from their eyes. Were they 


diſpoſed to be juſt, impreſſions ſo pleaſing 


might ſometimes induce them to think of 
me. But to me alone is reſerved the obliga- 
tion and the labour of defending myſelf, 
againſt thoſe who have hated me for this 
very : diſcourſe ; and this is the part which 
ingratitude has ated towards me on various 
occaſions, - 

Perhaps it will be aid that in every re- 


tolmions: every ſtep and every diſcourſe of the 


monarch, he alone. ought to be conſidered, 
he alone ſhould be perceived, and that his mi- 
* have no cim. 1 grant it moſt wil- 


lingly, 
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lingly. Let but thoſe ſentiments of which 
it is wiſhed to deprive me be added to the 
ſhare of his majeſty, and I will never com- 
plain. But I ſuſpect that, in ſuch deductions, 
ceconomy finds nothing ſuperfluous to beſtow. 
Nevertheleſs it would be a ſingular Tyſtem 
which ſhould attribute all the good to the king, 
and all the ill to his miniſters. They would 
be the only perſons who never could enjoy 
an alternate ſucceſſion of cenſure and praiſe, 
reproach and gratitude. | Thus the law. of 
reſponſibility would be a law of vengeance, 
and never of love. On ſuch conditions a 
National Aſſembly would affuredly bea ſevere 
taſk-maſter. Or does it conceive ſo high an 
idea of money as to imagine that the am- 
bition of miniſters ſhould ſolely be confined 
to their ſalaries? Can it even think that, in 
virtue of theſe annual, quarterly or month- 
ly payments, they may very legitimately be 
cenſured, and treated imperiouſly at pleaſure ? 
But in this ſordid view of the ſubject, there 
ſtill would be a diſtinction to make in favour 
of thoſe who act without wages. What 
would the aſſembly ſay if, becauſe of ſeven 

or eight millions which the nation pays them, 
the nation ſhould imagine itſelf under no ties 
N 4 — 
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of gratitude? The aſſembly rigidly requires 
its quota on the firſt of the month ; yet it is 
pleaſed like others to accept letters of com- 
pliment and congratulation into the bargain ; 
and that it might receive this ſurplus without 
delay,* it has frequently ſacrificed the firſt 
hour of its fittings, It ought therefore to 
act toward others as it waſhes others ſhould 
act towards it, This is the firſt law of equity. 
I give free vent to my thoughts; and re- 
turning to the King 1 ſhall ſay that the true 
friends of his perſon have always teſtified 
friendſhip towards me. Having obſerved me 
from my firſt miniſtry, and read the works 
that I compoſed when out of office, having 
ſtudied alſo my conduct ſince my return to 
the adminiſtration, they have doubtleſs re- 
marked that no man was ever more induſtri- 
ous to diſplay the qualities and virtues of the 
monarch. They have ſeen me do this with- 
out flattery, but with that circumſpection 
and decorum which inſpire confidence, and 
the ſecret of which is known only to truth, 
When the king has confided to me the office 
of expreſſing his ſentiments and opinions, 
wy greateſt care has been to make him loved, 
bleſſed and known. I have kept this thought 
| conſtantly 


f 
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conſtantly in view, and, recollecting two bar 
niſhments and ſome other accidents, the con- 
duct I held is one of my greateſt conſolations. 
It became the moſt imperious of my. duties, 
when amid the general commotion, the reſult 
of which is often beyond the reach of calcula» 
tion, I conſidered the attachment of the nation 
to the perſon of the king as a point from 
which to rally, as a retaining power, and 
which under all imaginable errors might alone 
ſerve as the protection of the monarchy. 
How great an object for the meditation of 
princes ! How encouraging for them to be vir- 
tuous ! 'The ſtorm increaſes, the waves ſwell, 
alarm is gone forth; and their character like 
the rainbow recals hope, and b a 
ſerener ſæy! 

Never did the king diſplay ſo many n 
never did he act more agreeably to his own 
character, than during the ſitting of the 4th 
of February; and yet his motives were greater 
than his acts. By one laſt effort he was deſir- 
ous of reſtoring peace to his kingdom; and, 
to effect this, he thought it neceſſary to fix the 
public opinion relative to his political ſenti» 
ments. He beheld a dangerous diffidence 
Fm. ; a diffidence which retarded the 

labour 
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labours of the National Aſſembly, which kept 
Paris in an alarming fermentation, and which 
manifeſted itſelf in the provinces by inſurrec- 
tions and. acts of violence. It was univer- 
fally affirmed that the calm would be reſtored, 
would but the king be explicit; would he 
but freely open his heart, and inſpire confi- 
dence by the authority of his own example. 
Every word he addreſfed to the aſſembly 
was in this ſpirit. He explained himſelf in 
the moſt unequivocal terms on the ſubject 
deareſt to the nation. a 
« 1 will therefore defend and maintain that 
« conſtitutional freedom, the principles of 
which the general wiſh, according with 
* my own, has rendered ſacred. I will do 
* more: in concert with the queen, who 
* partakes my ſentiments, I will early prepare 
the heart of my ſon to purſue that new or- 
4 der of affairs which circumſtances have pro- 
« duced. I will habituate him from his 
& childhood to rejoice at the happineſs of 
« France ; and ever to acknowledge, in de- 
& ſpite of the language of paraſites, that a wiſe 
« conſtitution will preſerve him from the 
« dangers of inexperience ; and that true li- 
6 berty adds increaſing value to the ſentiments 
| « of 
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of love and fidelity, of which the nation, 


during a ſucceſſion of ages, has given its 
kings ſuch affecting proofs.” 


He expreſſed in the moſt feeling manner the 
grief with which he was penetrated, at hearing 
the diſorders which increaſed ſo faſt in the 
provinces, ' 


de 
66 
cc 
” 


“ Join with me to impede ſuch vin 8 
and let us, by every effort, prevent thoſe 
criminal violences degrading to the age in 
which the happineſs of the nation takes its 
date. You who have ſo many means of ob- 
taining the public confidence, do you. teach 
the people their true intereſts, from which 
they ſtray; a people ſo dear to me, by 
whom they tell me I am beloved, when 
they wiſh to afford me conſolation amid 
my griefs, Oh! were it known how 
wretched I am, when I hear the unjuſt at- 
tempts made on the fortunes, or acts of out- 
rage on the perſons of my ſubjects, perhaps 
this bitterneſs af affliction would Not be 


„ heaped upon me. 


He ſhewed himſelf attentive to the indem 


nities due to thoſe who had been ſubjected 


to great ſacrifices, and recalled the aſſembly to 
the recollection of a ſubject ſo worthy of its at- 


tention, 


& Give 
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Give an example of that ſpirit of juſtice 
„0 which is the protector of property; and of 
** that claim held in reſpect by all nations, 
„ which is not the work of chance, which 
«derives not its privileges from opinion, but 
hich is ultimately connected with the 
« moſt eſſential ties of public order, and the 
4 firſt conditions of ſocial harmony.” 

He deſpaired however of ſeeing every wrong 
redreſſed as he could have wiſhed ; and eſpe- 
cially thoſe which ſeemed to be inherent in the 
new order of affairs; and, with the moſt af- 
fecting arp, he thus ſpoke to thoſe 
who ſupport ſuch injuries: 

I alſo ſhould have loſſes to elimboracal | 
« were I, amid the great intereſts of the tate, 
to deſcend to perſonal calculation; but I 
„ am fully compenſated by the increaſe of na- 
« tional happineſs ; and I ſay this one the 
bottom of my heart.” 

In fine, he employed the moſt ardent lan- 
guage, in endeavouring to calm the public 
mind and to allay animoſity. He then fixed 
his eyes on thoſe who had moſt need of efforts 
to forget the paſt ; and thus feelingly ſpoke : 
Let thoſe who {till fly the fpirit of con- 
4 cord, now ſo neceſſary, ſacrifice to me the 


oh | meqzory of things by which they are afflict- 
c ed; 
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tt ed; and I will repay them with my grati- 
4 tude and my affection.“ 

Oh ! wherefore was it that ſo much reaſon 
and ſo much goedneſs, on the part of the mo- 
narch, were ſo little ſuceeſsful? How diffe- 
rent an eſſect would a word from his mouth 
have produced, in the'days of his proſperity! | 

I often remark, with grief, the different in- 
fluences of our prevailing ſentiments ; and 
fixing my attention particularly on political 
paſſions, I have ſometimes doubted of the 
_ dignity of their origin, when I diſcover ho- 
obſtinately they refuſe to combine themſelves 
with the feelings of ſenſibility. They intros 
duce, it is true, other manners, and other prin- 
ciples; but often, in their courſe, they bear 
away the good fruit with the bad ; and where 
they have paſſed we imagine we behold a land 
which burning lava has deſtroyed, and which 
requires a new courſe of culture. 

Loet us return to reaſoning, the only thing 
we love in theſe times of apathy, though the 
emotions of the mind are perhaps only reaſon 
nearer perfection, a reſult drawn from nature, 
that great maſter in all things, that inſtitutor 
who has no equal, and who beſtowing on us 
the gift of feeling, has in that form beſtowed 


the 
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the me" ſimple, the firſt, and moſt | eames of * 


all combinations. 6 ming 
A party roſe to 8 the diſcourſe of the 
king on the 4th of February, and his profeſſions 
of adherence to the principles of the conſtitu- 
tion. And what were thoſe principles? The 
indiſſoluble eſtabliſhment of a National Aſ- 
ſembly, the members of which, without diſ- 
tinction of rank, ſhould be elected by the na- 
tion; an aſſembly, which, under the ſanction 
of the king, a ſanction abſolutely free but upon 
the ſuppoſition of the uniform demand of three 
legiſlatures, would have a right to impoſe taxes, 
authoriſe loans, regulate public experices, and 
exerciſe without reſerve all the functions 
which appertain to a lepiſlative body. In 
fine, liberty the moſt unlimited, protected by 
the laws with every precaution that the pre- 
ſervation of a good ſo ineftimable renders ne- 
ceſſary, formed. one of the eſſential conditions 
of this ſame conſtitution. There was nothing 
in theſe principles which might not, which 
- ought not to augment the public felicity, the 
proſperity of the ſtate, national reſpect, and 
the real ſtrength of the empire. 
Theſe principles contained nothing which 
could affect the individual happineſs of the mo- 
5 narch; 
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narch; nor any thing derogatory to his glory. 
They had in a great part been propoſed by 
himſelf, at the concluſion of council held on 
the 27th of December, 1788, and in the diſ- 
courſe delivered by his permiſſion at the open- 
ing of the States General. The union of the 
different orders, though poſterior to theſe dates, 
had been provoked by the king; and I have 
ſhewn that the ſuſpenſive veto, another re- 
markable innovation in the order of the con- 
ſtitutional laws, was preferable, both for the 
king and the public good, to any cen and 
an indefinite term. | 

A grand and important public affair was fl - 
to be regulated. It was the corner ſtone, as 
it were; and the king, in his diſcourſe of the 
4th of February, brought it publicly en, 
the nation. 

4 ] cannot have any doubt””—theſe were 
his majeſty's words“ I cannot have any 
doubt but that, in finiſhing yout work, you 
* wlll ſeriouſly employ yourſelves, with pru- 
dence.and with candour, to render the exe- ' 
cutive power permanent. It is a condition 
without which no durable order can exiſt 
„within, nor any reſpect without the king- 
dom. You can have no reaſonable doubts 


” remaining, 


cc 
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* remaining. It is therefore your duty, as ei- 


< tizens and as faithful repreſentatives of the 


s nation, to ſecure, for the good of the ſtate 


0 and public freedom, that ſtability which can 


© only be derived from an active and tutelary 
* authority. Tou will ſurely remember that, 


without ſuch an authority, every part of 


« your conſtitutional ſyſtem will remain diſ- 
«- jointed and incongruous ; and while em- 
« ployed on the liberty you love, and which 1 
« love alſo, you will not forget that diſorder 
c in adminiſtration introduces a confuſion of 
* rights, and often degenerates, by acts of 
« blind outrage, into the moſt We and 
* alarming deſpotiſm.” | 
This executive power, recommended by 
the monarch as a neceſſary condition of a 
wiſe and benevolent conſtitution, had it been 
eſtabliſhed in a proper manner, would have 
been ſufficient to impart a regular momentum 
to every branch of the legiſlation. Experi- 
ence would have ſhewn the advantages of the 


various individual regulations adopted by the 


National Aﬀembly ; as the king himſelf ob- 
ſerved— Time will reform whatever ſhall 


remain defeQive, in that collection of laws 


6 which have been the work of this aſſembly.” 
WAS 


4 
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Without n herefore, and without 
23 the general good, the king volunta- 
| rily. adhered to the principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, ſuch as they were announced on the 4th 
of February. And the more he was perſuaded 
that the completion of theſe princi iples de- 
pended on the eſtabliſhment of a an executive 
power, the more Was it his duty. to deprive 
the National Aſſembly of all doubt, concerning 
the principles he had eſtabliſhed as bis guide, 
and the ſentiments by which he was animated. 
The declaration of his Majeſty en the 4th of 
February, thus conſidered, was equally politic 


and generous. - I felt how neceſſary it was 330 
that the king ſhould ſay with truth—* From 


« this time forth, no ſuſpicion ought to har- 
4 bour in your breaſts,” 

The nation muſt judge whether ſuch 
confidence in the king as ſhould eſtabliſh an 
executive power, and enable him to preſerve 
obedience to the laws and maintain. public 
order, were a reaſonable confidence ; and 
whether it has been granted. The nation muſt 
judge whether the views of the monarch, after 

his adherence to the principles of the conſtitu- 


tion, were faithfully fulblled. 
O | I have 
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1 9 now to examine ſome other obſer⸗ 
tions; eſpecially thoſe which the chiefs of one 
party proclaim in foreign countries, where 
they often gain credit. 

The reproach moſt frequently repeated re- 
lates to the affected indifference which I have 
ſhewn for means of corruption : means, fay 
they, practiſed in all countries with political 
aſſemblies ; and, purſuing this idea, the per- 
ſons who treat me beſt ridicule my moral prin- 
ciples. According to them, by theſe principles 
and by this talſe delicacy, I have occaſioned 
the loſs of all; and the greateſt of Machiavels 


would better have ſerved the king andthe ſtate. 


I do not <onceal this objection; but 1 think 
it among the ſingularities of the preſent age 
| that I am obliged to anſwer it ; that I am ob- 
liged to apologize for not having willingly 
purchaſed votes, ſuborned conſciences, and 
corrupted men to give falſe opinions; ideas 
which at another period would have been re- 
jected as deſpicable. Am I to ſuſtain reproach 
Uke this? Is it to this age, is it to me that 
| ſuch diſhonour belongs ? I believe it would 
not be difficult to defend myſelf, by ſuch ar- 
guments and arms as the Machiavel they re- 
gret 
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gret would have afforded. But, before I em- 
ploy them, before I can reconcile it to my 


feelings, before I can act thus without bluſh« 


ing, I muſt obſerve that, having. early teſtifed 
to the king my perſonal repugnance to means 
of corruption, I fulfilled; by this avowal; bx 
this open profeſſion of my ſentiments, every 


obligation towards the monarch : for, from 
that moment, he might have called in another: 


miniſter, and in this reſpect have followed the 


example of all princes, when thoſe of whom 
they have made choice, whether from habits 
of mind or from principle, are found unſuitable 


to the exiſting circumſtances: and thus the: . 
king conducted himſelf on the 11th of July. 


I had explained myſelf to his majeſty, in thd 
molt elear and poſitive manner, on the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of my character; and at 
a conference which was held in the kingꝰs cabi- 
net, about the time of the convocation of the 


States General, at which the principal miniſters | 
were preſent, I remember I was led by the ar- 


dour of diſcuſſion to fay in the preſence of his 
majeſty, that ſo long as aprudent mind, aworthy 
character, and a digniſied heart might influence 


to ſerve the ſtate as any man; but ſhould the 
2 events require a Maxarine, or a Riche- 


0 2 PETR 


the public opinion, I perhaps ſhould be as able 


— 
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lieu (thoſe were my very words), from that 
moment I ſhould be unfit to be at the head of 
public affairs. In effect, men have each their 
nature; and the more ſtrongly this nature is 
appropriate to certain circumſtances, the leſs is ' 
it indiſtinctly applicable to all. There is but 
one manner of acting in great affairs; for as 
for all thoſe ſuperficial qualities, of which a 
man of genius obtains as many as he pleaſes, 
they only compoſe an aſſortment of manners, 
proper to fill up the trifling hours of familiar 
ſociety, /or adapted to the common circum- 
ſtances of life. Place me amid men ſuſceptible- 


of reaſon and feeling, and I think I can make 


ſome impreſſion upon them; and perhaps 
ſhould deſerve to be choſen as one of their 
guides. But, if it be neceſſary to deceive, to 
corrupt, to enſlave, and to overawe them with 
rods of iron, I am a man unfit for ſuch a mini- 
ſtry. A Mazarine, a RI. muſt then be: 
| * for. 1 
Having by che nun of my Gem 1 
proved myſelf to be irreproachable, I will exa- 
mine in a more political view, whether the 
ſyſtem of corruption, which I am cenſured for 
having rejected or not ſeen the neceſſity of, _ 
worthy of regret. . - 

And firſt it is forgotten, that i in the firſt ar- 


7 dour _ 
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dour of paſſion;«and. when the moſt ſplendid: | 
hopes preſent themſelves, it is not eaſy to turn 
aſide the chiefs of a National Aſſembly. More 
difficulties ſtill will be encountered, when 
fame preſents to them all the delights' of no- 
velty. It is alſo forgotten that ſuch tempta- 
tions tendered in money, muſt ſoon have been 
perceived ; and the government, and eſpecially 
the firſt miniſter, muſt have loſt the eſteem 
and confidence of the nation, ſentiments that 
had for ſo long a time appeared the ſubſtitute 


aud produced all the effects of force. Beſide, 


of what avail would the gaining of ſome mem 
bers have been? Every man was on the watch, 
and the mercenary would ſoon have been 
known, ſoon have been rendered ſuſpicious, 
and ſoon have become a burthen to his 
 paymaſter, , The corrupter and the corrupted, | 


after having quarrelled perhaps concerning 
the price of their mutual diſgrace, muſt at 


laſt have broken their engagement; happy, 
after having parted, could they but ep the 18 
bargain. 
The example of England is coi cited, | 
where it is ſaid corruption is conſtantly em- 
ployed. But firſt let me obſerve that parlia- 
mentary votes are not there bought with mo- 
_— The th pA to which the En- 
03 gli 
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# glich ſubject themſelves to carry their elections, 
manifeſtly prove that they do not aim at pecue 
niary retribution, in obtaining theſe places, 
Were the public treaſury to indemnify them 
for their expences, it would become a great 
burthen to the ſtate. The miniſter gains them 
therefore ſometimes by actually beſtowing, and 
often by leading them to hope for, uſeful and 
honourable offices. But at the commence- 
ment of the States General, when there were 
important offices to beſtow, or brilliant titles 
to grant, theſe kind of favours were ſuch as 
but one claſs of men could accept; and thay 
_ claſs, infinitely circumſcribed, was preyioully 
attached by various ties to the royal ſe 
Beſide, if it be true that men are held rathen 
by hope than by gratitude, perhaps the greateſt 
poſſible effect would be produced from uſeleſs 
offices by neither granting nor e ham 
to any perſon. 

Law offices, being a of ere ne 
gotiable or tranſ{mittable, afforded no ſtriking 
mode of recompenſe; and offices of finance re- 
quired capitals ſo great, that for a long time 
none but the moſt opulent could pretend. to 
them. | 

An idea was conceived of ſending a ane 
of the commons, a man of worthy talents, on 

3 a Pare. 
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en e Corſica, This arrange» 
ment was made while I was detained at home 
by illneſs. I teſtified my regret. to the mi- 
niſtry, and propoſed the ſame ſentiments in 


bis majeſty's preſenee, on the firſt day of my 
return to the council. The event proved that 
J had judged rightly ; for the National As- 
ſembly, as ſoon as it was informed of the ap- 
pointment, forbad all its members to accept 
know not in what manner, or at what period, 
the moſt remarkable men among the com- 
mons could effectually have been gained. 
It may be more practicable toward the 
cloſe of an aſſembly, becauſe there is then 
not time enough perhaps for the aſſembly to 
inſpect and diſcover the proceedings of thoſe 
of its members who ſhall have changed ſides; 
but I doubt whether ſuch a ſcheme would be 
ſafe, if the Aſſembly ſhould have two months 
to ſit. Let it be added that, ſhould govern- 
ment appear to confide in two or three par-. 
ticular members, and expect ſervices from 
them, the others, being offended, would have 
an additional ſpur to endeavour to lignalize 


themſelves on the oppoſite part. 
path has been ſeen, and is fill viſible, tat 
el. 2 014 the 


5 
of 
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the National Aﬀembly, which appears to be 


the ſole legiſlative power, is itfelf ſubjected 


to popular authority. It owns not any ſuch 
dominion; but it is ſecretly conſcious and 
always reſpectful of it. A doubtful advantage 
would therefore only have been gained, had 

it even been poſſible to have obtained a ma- 


Jority, in the National Aſſembly, by corrup- 
tion. Such a majority would only have been 
ſufficient to carry inferior queſtions ;' for thoſe 
of an important nature depend on another 
Power: and the National Aſſembly, convinced 


of this, and knowing how neceſſary it is that 
they ſhould be reſpected and obeyed, care- 
fully conſult that fluctuating and formidable 


power whoſe voice thunders louder than their 


own; a power which perhaps they them- 


ſelves raiſed, but which ſoon thought proper 


to act imperiouſly i in its own behalf. 
Wherever legiſlation i is confided to a Tepre- 

ſentative body, public opinion actuates this 

body more or leſs; and government cannot 


by any means induce it to depart from a cer. 
tain degree of circumſpection. England af- 
fords a proof of this truth. The miniſter 
not only has the diſtribution of numereus 


— * is * tolerated in employing 


this 


* X oy 
. * 
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this 11600 of gaining a party in his favour 
in parliament. Yet his aſcendancy never 
could extend itſelf beyond queſtions of ad- 
miniſtration. Whatever affected the conſtitu- 
tion, whatever infringed on the ſanctuary 
of liberty, was incapable of every ſpecies of 
influence. It may be ſaid that the limits of 
corruption. have been deſcribed and traced, 
and that all attempts to extend thoſe limits 
are vain, | 

If fach in England be the confines of 1 mi- 
niſterial power over the houſe of commons, 
it may well be conceived that, at preſent, the 
fame kind of influence muſt be much leſs in 
France. All is patriotic ardour at the beginning 
of a revolution; all is loye of, all is en- 
chuſiaſm for freedom, while! men continue 
to recollect ages of ſlavery. It is the moment 
of the birth of thought and ſenſibility, and 
no boundaries having been yet aſſigned them 
by the authority of experience, each in his 
delirium runs into extremes without any guide. 

How, in times of ſuch emotion, would 
ir have been poflible to fix the minds of men 
ſo as to direct and reſtrain the firſt expanſion 
of ſuch various pretenſions? Thoſe who 
ſhould: have fold themfelves' to government 

| 3 
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at ſuch a moment, would have ſhewn 1 
narrowneſs of their judgment, and thoſe who 
were worth being purchaſed would have diſ- 
dained to ſet themſelves on ſale. ef | 
| Nor ſhould i it be forgotten that, at a period 
ſo remarkable, one of the greateſt known to 
hiſtory, the members who by their eloquence 
have moſt aſcendancy i in the National Aſſem- 
bly, are watched by ſuch numerous followers, 
that nothing could in their opinion compen- 
ſate for the triumph for which they Cha 5 
which they have occaſionally enjoyed. 
glory beſide is of a particular nature: it con- 
ſiſts not in diſtant ſplendor, of which j ima: 
 gination forms a picture to itſelf; its concen- 
| trated Tau brought into a en compaſs beam ; 

clad. ; in preſent honour, — plane. 
elevates the ſoul ſuperior to the calculations 
of avarice and the common wiſhes of ambition, 

of have obſeryed that corruption in England, 
powerleſs with reſpect to conſtitutional prin- 
 Ciples, could iofluence miniſterial queſtions. 

But in France, at a time when the ideas of 
men have undergone the moſt entire revolu- 
tion, miniſterial queſtions are confounded with 
* other e or at leaſt the line of 
| demarcation 
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demarcation . cannot be generally perceived, 
The ſuſpicious and miſtruſtful diſpoſition, 
which alone predominates at ſuch a moment, 
muſt be allayed; that thoſe: objects may he 
plainly ſeen over which the influence of go 


yernment. is not only reaſonable but often 
neceſſary, Till chen, the practice of England 


cannot be applied to France,. Such practiee 
” Bi; tolexated thexe, becauſe experience has 
taught the relations of things, becauſe the 
principles of the gonſſitution are univerſally 
known, and the time is long paſſed that the 
people were under any neceſſity to diſputs 

an; the: rudiments of our learned theories; 
The Engliſh have, not reduced. che rights. of 
men to. ſentences ; but the ſimpleſt of their 
citizens is ,acquainted with the laws of bis 
gountry, and to them, is indebted for his 


ſafety; his happineſs and his freedom. There 


fore, withgut inſpiring; fears of che miniſter, 
who is never! without a check, and. under 
che knowledge. and toleration of the nation, 
government ſtrengthens its powers by. diſtri 


Dutiag penſions and places which are left at 


its diſpoſal. But, in France, we are in the 
fixſt efferveſcence of freedom, and are fearleſs 


1 Tae ought ct, 4a excite our 
W aſtoniſh- 


ö 
| 
| 
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aſtoniſhment : we do not water the carriage 
wheels at the beginning of a journey. . 
A truth however reſults from all theſe 
reflections; which is, that thoſe diſcover 
their own barrenneſs of mind, who, oceu- 
pied by the ordinary affairs of life, and with. 
out having attended to the gradual develope- 
ment of an unparalleled” revolution, without 
having ſtudied the innumerable obſtacles with 
which adminiſtration had to ſtruggle, think 
they can ſhew from one ſingle idea, and that 
idea the ſimpleſt of all, how every thing 
originated, and how every thing might have 
been remedied. How can they! imagine that, 
nad the removal of all difficulties depended Ty 
a ſingle thought,” that thought would have 
oceurred to none but themſelves?” Yet do 


many reaſonable people, chinking their gui- 
neas, | tranquilly ſay By the aid of theſe we 
would have ſet all to rights. Howabſurd! Much 
like che folly of another kind, when young girls, | 
looking in their glafſes and turning their ring- 
lets roundtheir fingers, with great levity tell the 
philoſophers of one and twenty who are about 
their toilet The doubling the number of the 

Tiers Etat has been the cauſe f all. Thus by 
the aid of two or three phrafes, a political 
=, . vade 


1 
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vnde mecum is compoſed, with n fack 
Py ſeem to be en . 1 


. I 


I have fill « an ee en 
proach which is akin to that I have laſt diſ- 
cuſſed. It is ſaid that all poſſible means 
ſhould at leaſt have been employed to influ- 
ence elections. But have ſuch perſons ima- 
gined the means by which ' twelve. hundred 
members, elected, not by a certain number 
of landholders, but by all the inhabitants 
of a kingdom like France, may be influ- 
enced? And ſuppoſe that, with great dif- 
ficulty though little probability, a preference 
might have been gained in favour of a few; 
was it for the king to have ſet the exam- 
ple of intrigue and corruption, in ſeeking to 
obtain votes? 1 will omit morality, and aſk, 
wonld it have been politic, on any calculation, 
for an advantage ſo ſmall, thus to have diſ- 
honoured the fame of majeſty? The only 
perſons who can regret that means ſo con- 
temptible were not employed, muſt be the 
enemies of government, who are deſirous that 
it ſhonld be guilty of error, to authoriſe their 
ſuſpicions and excuſe their injuſtice. Beſide, 
only conſidering; for a moment the intereſt 
tl of 
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of the royal authority, L aſk how thoſe pers 
ſons could have previouſly been known who: 
ſhould hereafter oppoſe that authority ? By 
what ſpirit of divination, what. magie, could 
any man preſage that the monarch: ought to 
have ſuſpected men long accuſtomed to re- 
ceive his benefits; men who openly travelled 
the high road of ambition, and who were at- 
tached, ſome to the court, ſome to the mini- 
ſtry, ſome to the firſt bodies of the tate, and 
others to the conducting the affairs of the firſt 
families in France? How could the temper 

and the character of a multitude of citizens, 
elected members, be foreſeen 3 ſome of whom, 
on account of their youth, and others from 
their previous employments, were ſcarcely 
known ;. and who, for the firſt time in their 
lives gave their, opinion on politics in the 
National Aſſembly? All theſe men, new to 
the world, new to public affairs, were formed 
by circumſtances, and put in motion by the 
impetuous breath of opinion. Had it blown in 
a contrary direction, we perhaps e . 
ſeen them act in a different manner. 

A ſmall eee 
made; and I would be more explicit, did, 1 
not deſire to avoid being perſonal. . But. I | 


have 
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ive fufciently anſwered the objeclion l had 
to examine; and I ſhall conclude with a re- 
mark applicable to this diſcuſſion, If, previ- 
ous'to the convocation of the States General, 
It had been thought indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
corrupt by intrigue the deputies of the nation; 
together with the elective aſſemblies and the 
various inhabitants of the forty-three thou- 
ſand communities of the kingdom, I would 
without heſitation rather have adviſed the 
king to renounce any ſuch convocation. 
Much leſs difficulty and inconvenience would 
have refulted from one caſe than from the 
other; and having once facrificed all ideas 
of true dignity, every noble and generous 
tenet, and all union of moral and political 
principles, my advice ſhould have been to 
have continued the former government. 
Nor am I convinced, conſidering what was 
the progreſs of opinion at that time, and the 
confidence that was placed in me, that it 
would have been impoſſible for me to have 
induced the people to forget, at leaſt during 
my adminiſtration, their recent | wiſhes for the | 
_ of the States General, | 
But I had conſidered that the ſemobling of 
the national repreſentatives round the throne 
. was 
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| was a thought worthy both of the heart and 
of the underſtanding 3; and that it ought not 
to be degraded by a ſyſtem of corruption. 
On the contrary I imagined that elevated ſen- 
timents better became ſo noble an enterprize, 
and that ſuch ſentiments deſerved to be en- 

couraged and increaſed. 1 farther thought ; 


that at the moment of a convocation like this, 


inſpired by the public good, and aſſembled 
in the name of the nation, every tie of con- 
_  fidence and fraternity would give additional 
70 ſtrength. I believed gratitude te be the greats | 


eſt of pleaſures; and that an act ſo generous, 5 


on the part of the monarch, would but 3 in- 
creafe the affeQions of his ſubj eQs. I. ſhould = 
have bluſhed to ſuppoſe that ſlavery was more 
nearly allied to love than liberty. But the 
error which I and all France have been guilty | 
of, was that of not foreſeeing that, in this phi - 
loſophical age, ſyſtems and theories, thoſe 
idols of the underſtanding, would obtain the 
firſt homage, and obliterate ey other form 
of worſhip. 
Aſſiſted by the other e ee I wa 
therefore ſatisfied with writing to the men 
in office, throughout the provinces, to direct,” 


| to the beſt of their abilities, the choice of the 


aa 


— — 


— 
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; people, towards worthy repreſentatives ;. and 
we contented ourſelves with  ſeconding the 
recommendation of the king, which was con- 
_ - tained in theſs. terms, in his leer for the | 
convocation of the States General. 
His majeſty particularly expetts that the | 

C voice of conſcience will alone be liſtened to 

& in the choice of deputies to the States Gene- 

ral. He exhorts, the electors to recollect 

that men of underſtanding deſerve the pre- 

& ference ; and that, from a happy agree - 

ment between morals: and politics, it ſel- 

dom happens, in public and national affairs, 
that the moſt virtuous men. anf het JH 

* the moſt able. 

"6: 8 3 like this may perhaps 
be langhed at, and men may think they are 
reading ancient fables. Let them ſuſpend 

| their judgments, let them wait till a man ſhall 

appear in their afſembly of ſuperior talents, 

in every ſenſe of the word, and endowed with 
the -gift of diſtinguiſhing: and combining} all 
the vigour of virtue with all the rectitude of 
ſound Judgment; and it will then be ſeen 
whether he will be impeded by his morality; 
it will be ſeen whether he will not be greater 
than any of the preſent great, and whether - 


- 
| »; * arr. p 
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he will not attract to himſelf all the wu w_— 


VO ere 88 


I have ſtill an objecten to Aer But 


firſt perhaps it will be neceſſary to apologize 


to the victorious party, for the attention I pay 
to the reproaches of its antagoniſts. I hear them 
ſay—Are they not ſubdued ? Have we not dif- 
fuſed light every where? Have we not our 
correſpondents, our daily papers, which dictate 
laws to opinion, and at our will agitate the - 
public, and excite the paſſions to the preciſe 


degree we think neceſſary ? Some of us com- 
mand in the eaſt, others in the weft. This 


man ſpeaks the language beſt adapted to the 


inhabitants of the plain, that delivers himſelf 
in the rude diale& of the mountaineers. All 
is properly provided for; from one end of the 
kingdom-to the other the people are taught, 
by each day's poſt, how to feel and what to 
think, You experienced this yourſelves when 
you paſſed through Fou and Arcis-fur= Aube: 
half a page was ſufficient to inform you 


of the eng yu” were there to meet 


taken to guide the faith of the French. But 


with. 


1 n aware 42 every We is 


fomerking 
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ſomething farther is neceſſary for Europe, and 
for poſterity. Our affairs and our diſputes are 


beſt underſtood at adiſtance. Ideas arrive there 
unincumbered and in a manner purified from 
the firſt efferveſeence of paſſion. Truth is 
there not only ſeparated from falſehood; but 
all the knots likewiſe of diſguiſe, inſinuation, 
exaggeration, and empiricifm, are untied. 
Men place themſelves in the centre of the two 
extremes, and have thus a nearer view of each 
than either of them individually has of the 
other. Hence a ſevere examination will ſoon 
be held before the auguſt tribunal of reaſon, 
which ſhall direct futurity in its immutable 
judgment concerning the preſent race. And 
that my cauſe may there be heard, I forbear ta 
confound it with that of others, and think 
proper to reply to the different a of 
different parties. 
The following then is the new objeQion ot 
which I ſpoke. ** If means of corruption 
* muſt have been avoided, becauſe they were 
« thought impracticable, awe ſhould at leaſt 
have been inſpired; by exerting the royal 
* authority more energy ſhould have been 
© diſplayed ; the riſing troubles ſhould have 
” een ſopped in their progreſs, by mea- 
"<1 "© | I ſures 


7 
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. 4 ſures more vigorous; and all poſſible neg 
« dents ſhould have been badly encoun= 
& tered,” + 

But would this have been a wiſe eds in 
the month of July 1789 ? And ſince the diſ- 
affection of the troops and the general arming 
of the kingdom, 12455 the chances become 
more favourable? 

Io me it ſeems har the partiſans of vidlent 
meaſures, who dread not the miſeries of civil 
war, might be requeſted to accompany their 
reproaches and their advice with a plan for 
taking the field, which ſhould at leaſt be ap- 
plicable to ſome one of thoſe circumſtances in 
which the king was placed. This would not 
be requiring too much of thoſe who treat with 
diſdain the prudent and wiſe plans adopted by 
government; and who tegret, but always in 
general terms, the want of force and rigour. 
Diſcuſſions on public affairs muſt become 
purely ideal and ſcholaſtic, if ſeparated from an 
eſtimate of the means of execution; and it is 
unhappily thus that, after a certain period, the 
theory only remains of any political queſtion, 
and the deciſion has no relation to things =, 


they really were. 


. it will be 18 chat chere had been 
xe inſur- 
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inſurrections before the revolution of the 
month of July 1789, and previous to the limi- 
tations which events and legiſlative decrees 
preſcribed to the royal authority, and that a 
ſingle example would then have been effectual. 
Only two ſuok inſurrections, worthy of notice, 
ean however be quoted. One at Paris in the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, which was immedi- 
ately quelled by the military power; and the 
other at Marſeilles) which was not the effer- 
veſcence of a moment; it was ſupported by 
the majority of the citizens; it was in the 
ſpirit of the times; and I believe that, had 
violent meaſures been raſhly uſed, and prefer. 
red to that cautious mode which allayed the 
ſtorm without bloodſhed, much danger would 
have been incurred. The chance of revolt 
in a city ſo populous as that of Marſeilles, a city 
in which the peſtiferous vapours are arreſted, 
and where the plague is as it were held pri- 
ſoner, a city which thus acts as the protector 
of che whole kingdom the chance I lay of re- 
volt in ſuch a city preſents dangers ſo great, ſo 
terrible to the imagination, that we ought ſtill 
to bleſs, with all the worthy citizens of Mar- 
ſeilles, thoſe wiſe expedients by which it now 


prevented. a 
P43: Burthened 


* 
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Burthened as I am by thoughts che moſt 
afflicting, I {till have the right to ſhew that, 
in the courſe. of events the moſt unexpected, 
the moſt ſtrange, and amid the ſuſpicions and 

agitations by which they have been preceded 
and followed, I ſay, amidſt tempeſts ſo.nume- 
rous it was the prudence and moderation of 
government, and the circumſpection of its 
meaſures, which probably prevented the at 

ral ſubverſion of the kingdom. 

In fine, and I have already alluded to this 
idea, I early ſaw the minds of men. hurried | 
away by every kind of project. I was difhdent 
of an unknown power, which, while directing 
the public opinion, enveloped its progreſs and 
final purpoſes in a cloud: and I was led to 
think the attachment of the nation to the per- 
fon of his majeſty, a ſenſation ever precious, 
might again become the ſupport of royalty. 
Guided by a reflection, the effect of which 
doubtleſs appeared even to myſelf infinitely 
uncertain, but the importance of which: fixed 
my attention, my endeavours were eager after 
ſuch caution and ſuch acts of moderation, as 
might enſure to the king the affection of his 
People. ee 


8 Iden 
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* dwell thus minutely on the inconveniences 
neceſſarily reſulting from the means of corrup- 
tion and the inconſiderate uſe of power, that, as 
I have ſaid before, I may anſwer the accuſations 
of every party. I ſhall be aſked perhaps, why 
I did not at leaſt employ more care and circume 
ſpection to gain the good opinion of men of 
the firſt influence among the commons ? | 

I have never been deficient in any atten= 
tions which they have a right to expect, and 
have always outſtripped them by the obſer- 
vance of every ſpecies of deference that the 
multiplicity of my occupations would permit; 
but to have ſubmitted to their yoke and the 
laws it impoſed, I muſt have parted with all 
manly dignity and honourable pride. Many 
of them had early diſcoyered how fond they 
were of the overbearing tone of authority. 
Nothing that was beſtowed proved acceptable, 
nothing voluntarily reſigned on the part of go- 
vernment anſwered their wiſhes ; they were 
deſirous of extorting what * willingly 
have been given, and of obtaining by violence 

Whatever they poſſeſſed. Senſibility, grati- 
tude, and all the mild affections, were foreign + 


to their nature, or conſidered as unworthy of Wt 


ee policy; and as my ſoul has been 
P 4 always 


* 
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always ſuſceptible of theſe emotions, it was 
ſcarcely poſſible that we ſhould walk together. 
In one of my diſcourſes, I know not on what 
occaſion, my voice faultered for a moment in 
conſequence of the agitation of my mind. Ha 
he is a man of feeling, ſaid one of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed of the deputies; he cannot therefor | 
be a flateſman. How ruinous a ſuppoſition, if 
it were conſidered as a general axiom ! It may 
be ſaid with much' greater truth, that in admi- 
niſtration, as well as in every other ſort of com- 
merce, obduracy of heart is attended with ſte- 
rility of ideas; the mind poſſeſſes one ſenſe 
the leſs, and a ſenſe too an poi I n = 
uſeful of all. 
I ̃ here is alfo another point in which I bean- 
not agree with theſe gentlemen. They have 
too plainly demonſtrated that they are indiffer- 
ent what means they employ to arrive at their 
end: whereas it is my opinion that there is 
always an honourable path for conducting us 
to every object not unworthy of our defires, 
which, though it may be longer, we ought ne- 
vertheleſs to prefer; and without the obſervance. 


olf this excellent moral principle, which creates 


reſpect and confidence, no purfuit can be 
brought to its full completion. What con- 
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ſtraint and violence have they not been obliged | 
to praQtiſe in the road they have taken! What 
a deteſtable uſe has been made of terror and 
threats ! With what characters has it not been 
neceſfary they ſhould affociate ! With what 
hideous ſpectres have they not ſurrounded the 
cradle of liberty, that cradle which the paternal 
hands of the beſt of princes had prepared with 
fuch generous affection! Alas ! after ſo many 
advances on his part, there needed' nothi 
perhaps but virtue on the part of the aſſem- 
bly, to complete the enterprife. What different 
means have been preferred, when with a little 
moderation of ſyſtem, a little conſideration for 
the oppreſſed, a little reſpect for long eſta- 
bliſhed opinions, 'and a little gentleneſs ank 
good will, France might with filken cords 
have been conducted to its felicity ! 1 have 
always ſeen a confederation of force and cun- 
ning, never of ſublime thoughts and generous 
ſentiments, and for that reaſon I have been un- 
able, from ſympathy, taſte and inclination, to 
unite with the leaders of the popular party. 
Beſide, as it ſoon became a part of their policy 
to attack me with all their weapons, and their 
Weapons \ were numerous, I could not without 
| degrading myſelf have taken any meaſures to 


7 conci- 
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coneiliate their favour; and it is perhaps an 
additional homage to liberty and a proof of 
unchangeable affection, to have remained 
faithful to its cauſe, notwithſtanding the rough 
and. ferocious manners of its modern. knights» 
In ſpeaking of the principal leaders of the 
National Aſſembly, it becomes me to bear pub- 
lic teſtimony to the worth of a conſiderable 
number of deputies who unite to, the genuine 
character of citizens the moſt reſpectable mo- 
ral. qualities, -and who only want perhaps, a 
more melodious voice and a greater confidence 
in their intentions and talents, It is with 
them I would harmonize z it is with them I 
would co- operate in the advancement of hap- 
pineſs and liberty, without any of the concuſ—- 
ſions and diſorders of anarchy, and particularly 
without the atteridants of ferocity, without tu- 
multuous clamours, without incendiary torches, | 
without an axe, without decapitation, | 
It would have been. neceſſary, in order to 
put in motion the admirable elements exiſting 
in the National , Aſſembly, that the eloquence 
of virtue ſhould have been more frequently 
heard. But that ſpecies of it which belongs 
to a feeling heart and a dignified character 


1 


— 
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we have ſeldom ſeen diſplayed there in any ſu- 
perior degree. We are apt at firſt ſight to 
imagine that the eloquence of reaſoning is 
the only one congenial with public affairs, and 
we are inclined to ſuppoſe that every other 
language is a Syren againſt whoſe allurementa 
we ought to be on our guard. But reafoning, 
in proportion as it extends and becomes com- 
plicated, does not owe its triumph always to 
truth; mental fatigue or implicit faith fre- 
quently ſucceeds in procuring it ſlaves 3 
| whereas the moſt ordinary capacities have the 
power of judging, without effort and as it 
were by inſtinct, of every thing which reſpecta 
feeling, and of every thing indeed that is ſub- 
me. They are therefore the more eaſily miſ- 
led when we addreſs them in a language which, 
they cannot reconcile to their internal ſenſa- 
tions, and cannot prove by this touchſtone 
which they have received from the hands of 
nature. | 
But I return to ſome other inſtance of my 
public conduct which it becomes me to ex- 
plain. I remember to have heard that my 
political opinions were not ſufficiently definite 
and individual. But it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that a miniſter can give to them ſo bold a 
7 * relief 


” 8 
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_; as the leader of a party, as it is incumbent 
on him to make himſelf no farther conſpicu- 
ous than his means and his influence extend, 
for fear of diſparaging the government of 
which he forms a part. It ought alſo to be 
obſerved that in the caſe of civil diſſenſions 
It is the ſyſtem of the ſtronger party alone 
that appears to advantage; their projects are 
accompanied with activity and ſucceſs, and 


| _ theſe are the two indications that moſt evi- 


dently unfold a deſign. The miniſter, on the 
contrary, who is ſubjected to the judgment of 
the ſovereign, to the reſtraint of law and the 
competition of events, is unable to give to 
his opinion, conceived in the ſilence of me- 
ditation, the character of the original ſpring 
of the proceedings of government. 

After my preſent work however has been 
read, which gives a view of the principal 
meaſures in which I was concerned, the cha- 
racter of my political adminiftration will be 
diſtinctly perceived. It will particularly be 
feen that, from the report of council of the 2 7th 
of December 1788, an epocha when the founda- 
tion of conſtitutional liberty was completely 


laid, I have invariably proceeded towards 


one and the ſame point, I have always had 
before 
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before me the ſame object, the object of my 
conſtant wiſhes, and which may thus be de- 
ſcribed in a few words: Every degree of free- 
dom that in a great monarchy can be made con- 
fient ith the maintenance of public order: 
every conceſſion in favour of the people that can 
be reconciled with juſtice. Both theſe princi- 
ples are vaſt in their extent, yet are they - 
comprehended in two ideas of a ſuperior 
magnitude, morality and happineſs. . . 
In purſuing theſe reflections as a philoſa- 
pher, a citizen, and the friend of humanity, 
I did not loſe ſight of what was due to the 
king from one of the depoſitaries of his con- 
fidence. I never advanced a ſtep without 
having received his orders; I never delivered 

a ſentiment that was not conformable to his 
own, The obligations of miniſters are re- 
duced to a very narrow compaſs. now that 
they are reſponſible: only to the nation, and 
are degraded to the rank of agents to the 
National Aſſembly: but formerly their du- 
ties were more extenſive; and for that reaſon 
it would have been out of my power, at the 
commencement of my adminiſtration, to de- 
ſcribe beforehand and in a ſingle, ſketch the 
ap of my route, It is true I have conſtant- 


IF 
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Iy walked on the ſame line; but, from the na · 
ture of my ſituation, it could not be the 
Morteſt that might be drawn between two 
given points. We do not aſk an engineer to 
trace out a road acroſs rocks and precipices; 
it is thought prudent and adviſable to wind 
round the hills and the valleys, that the road 
may be the more ſafe, and the 1 rnien 

of the traveller diſpelleou. 

A repreſentative aſſembly alone can wake - 
2 grand and ſpacious march: being the image 
of the national with, the whole country is its 
domain; and ſtrong in this wiſh, its empire 
is boundleſs. White opinion does not riſe up 
againft it, it can draw its immenſe -rolling- 
ſtone over men and things, unimpeded by any 
obſtacles. The confolation-it offers for the 
bruiſes inflicted by this violent preſſure, is 
the general extent of the injury; and it is 
the peculiar and ſad privilege of the aſſembly 
to diminiſh the effect of the evil by increabing 
| its influence. 


* « 


| There is one effential meaſure reſpecting 
_, which my private ſentiments could not be 
diſtinctly avowed; I refer to the National 
Aſſembly being formed of one or more cham- 
bers. 
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bers. The diviſion into three chambers, as 
was firſt propoſed, it was manifeſtly impoſſi- 
ble to ſupport. The probability of uniting 
the ſentiments of four different parties in di- 
geſting one conſtitution, ſmall in itſelf, appear» 
ed ſtill ſmaller at a time when ſo many abuſes 
were to be reformed, and it was ſo neceſſary 
to enter immediately on the buſineſs; when 
along ſeries of misfortunes had diffuſed a new 
' light through the whole kirgdom, and had 
fixed the reign of public opinion on a foun- 
dation which could never be deſtroyed. 

It was a great overſight in the two firſt or 
ders not to have diſcovered in time, that a 
National Aſſembly formed nearly on the mo- 
del of the Engliſh one, was the utmoſt they 
could hope to obtain when the minds of men 
were in a ferment and the party of the come - 
mons increaſed daily in ſtrength, This form 
of government, which they would not liſten 
to for a moment when it was firſt propoſed, 
they have ſince perhaps regretted they did not 
petroniſe, It is ſeldom that large bodies 
of men act with foreſight ; the common feel- 
ings that influence them ſpring from the me- 
mory; and they can never feel the force of 
thoſe numerous perceptions which are indiſ- 
* 


e 
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penſably neceſſt ary in, calculating, the future, 
The king himſelf had a diſlike for the Engliſh 
conflitution and every thing. that reſembled. 
it ; doubtleſs. becauſe he found it too wide 
from the ideas and principles do which he had 
been habituated,_ But des are eee 
altered! 82 Sy 
The king . in 1 n his atferi- 
Ts tothe future conformation of the States | 
| General, would have ſpoken for the firſt time 
to the National Aſſembly of two, chainbers, 
1 he had adopted the plan which 1 ſubmitted 
t his examination in the month of June. 
"Ihe events of the month of July having pro- % 
Aduced z conſiderable change in the ſitu: % 
of affairs, I might have reſumed the i idea on 
by return from Bale, and I ſpoke of it in 
. with various deputies: but at by 
this, period the commons thought only how - 
to derive advantage from the new face of 
things, and they were no longer ſatisfied with © 
. meaſures which at any preceding 2 
time they would have accepted with cagertieſs, 
1 may be doubted whether, in fixing a per- - 
wanent conſtitution, they did right to prefer 
A legiſlative body conſiſting of a ſingle aſſem- 
bly; it we be doubted whether they were 
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Hott in Gi of Engliſh liberty with ſuck |” 
. Uiſdain, a liberty that has the Judgment of all 
Europe in its favour, and the unanimous 
voice of a whole nation, happy and proſperous 


under a conſtiution' to which the experi- 


ence of a century has made them! every day 


more attached. Theſe were conſiderations . . 
that merited, in my opinion, a Cloſer exami- 
nation; and tlie ſecurity! of freedom was their 


beſt recommendation, ſince, to judge from 


events, the rapidity: of legiſlative determina» © 
Von may Wy JO mene to free. * 
dom itſelf. a 1 


— 


A” memorable I 8 to act 


2 force to this reflection. It is the 


adoption of two houſes or diviſions by the 


American nation; a nation that has founded 
its liberty far from the tumult of Europe, and 
by reading, like outſelves, che hiſtory of the 
world and the annals of the human heart, 


In the mean time, how much more dangerous 


is it in a country like France, that the whole 


power of legiſlation ſhould veſt in a ſingle 
houſe and depend on a ſingle vote; a country 
where the fiekleneſs of the national character 
renders caution fo neceſſury in the legiſlator; 
a country infinitely populous, and where; all 
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the inhabitants, allied to each other by a com- 
mon feeling, can be actuated by one and the 
ſame impulſe; a country where the unavoid- 
able mixture of enormous: luxury and the ex- 
tremeſt poverty, will ever keep alive the deſire 
of a change of ſituation a country that is 
not, like America, devoted ſolely to agricul- 
ture, but where à conſiderable portion of 
the inhabitants, employed in manufactures 
and the ſervice of the rich, are found in 
crowds in the midſt of our corrupt cities ; a 
country where morality and a religious ſpirit 
are on the decline, and no longer afford an 
adequate barrier to the wild ſallies of the paſ- 
ſions; a country, in ſhort, where an habitual 
Intercourſe with other nations can the more 
readily produce events favourable to revo- 
lutions! Such a country requires a legiſlative 
body whoſe Reps are regular and circumſpect, 
and that never deceiyes itſelf; that takes care 
to be always reſpected, and of conſequence 
always obeyed. It requires it the more, be- 
cauſe the loweſt claſs of the people have been 
called into action, and we have given them 
opinions without being able to give them 
knowledge. For this reaſon we are obliged | 
to preſent to them always the fame idea, the , 
bs | ſame 


— — 
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ſame proſpect, and we are no longer at liberty 
to make the changes which wiſdom dictates, 
and circumſtances frequently render neceſſary, 
Aſingle chamber will, I fear, ſupply perpe= 
tual fuel to- diſcontent and ſedition, A hope 
will be entertained of being able to influence 
its deliberations, of being able to dire& them, 
and, which is till more dangerous, of, being 
able to alter them. One ſource of ſtrength 
power will only be ſeen; and every 
movYEment, every exertion will have that for 
its central point. Could we penetrate into the 
ſecrets of the haman heart, we ſhould ſee that 
the attachment to a ſingle chamber is chiefly 
derived from a defire of ſharing in the autho- 
rity that will ſurround it, an authority irre- 
_ gular, divided in every ſenſe of that word, and 
the enjoyment of which is miſtaken for the 
charm of liberty, What is to be feared how- 
ever above all things in political ſocieties, is the 
' continual exerciſe of an unjuſt oppoſition that 
has no fixed and definite bounds. Every 
ſpecies of check however in the political 
machine tends to render its motions more 
flow and circumſpe& ; and who will coxcono- 
miſe time when a nation is at ſtake ? The 
means of doing good once ſecured, we 


Q 2 have 
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- have only to guard againſt diſorder, the great 
enemy of conſtitutions, which levels i its artil- 
tery at their foundations, and es the whole 
TER, 


the æra of a great revolution, when the depu- 
ties ate called upon to reform the whole code 


of laws, political, civil, and criminal, and the 


It is manifeſtly of the utmoſt A lee at 


taſk they have to execute is in the ütmoſt 


degree arduous, that they ſhould aĩm as much 


as poſſible at unanimity in their thoughts and 
deliberations: but this cannot be when the 


whole legiſlative power veſts Toe a continuance 


| 


in one chamber. 


A great averſion was early displayed for 


every improvement derived from the govern- 
ments of other nations and it is too apparent 
that the fear of imitation has conſtantly influ- 
enced the minds of the National Aſſembly, 


and that they have carried their paſſion for no- 


velty to a degree of weakneſs. This paſſion 
however is frequently a very dangerous ſenti- 
ment in ſo old a world, and when applied to ob- 


jects of ſo ancient a date as Jy" 1 20 1 


5 tion and policy. 
We ſhould with difficulty benden the ar- 


——— — 


chitect of a theatre of amuſement if, from a 
: delire 


4 of differing f. from Rr artifts, he ſhould | 
ſubject us to inconvenience: and how much 
lefs pardonable is:1 it in the architects of a po- 
litical ſociety when, from a ſimilar, diſlike of 
imitation, they deprive us of the advantages 
to be derived from ſuch principles of govern- 
ment as are beſt known and have been moſt | 
fully tried! __ 
Ihe power lodged with the king of refuſiag 

his ſanction to legiſlative decrees, is doubtleſs 
a proviſion of a ſalutary tendency ; ; but it is 
neceſſary that the uſe of it ſhould be wholly 
unreſtrifted ; it is neceſſary that miniſters 
ſhould not be obliged to-ſhew an unreſerved 
deference to every idea of the National Aſſem- 
bly; that their exiſtence ſhould not depend 
on this deference; that popular commotions 
ſhould be reſtrained, and no terrors be ſuſs 
pended over the throne : laſtly, it is neceſſary. 
that the royal negative, a mode of reſiſtance 
equally wiſe and moderate, ſhould not be a 
power never to be called into uſe. To ſecure 
to this power the aſſiſtance of opinion, it is 
alſo neceſſary that the king ſhould chooſe for 
his council men of the moſt enlightened minds, 
who poſſeſs the greateſt ſhare of the national 
ea and, if it be poſſible, whoſe ſitu - 


Q3 ation 
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ation and characters are moſt independent, I 
know of no other means calculated to remedy 
a part of the evils inſeparable from a legiſlative 

aſſembly when formed into one deliberative 
The good of the ſtate alſo requires, on vari- 
ous accounts, that the royal ſanction ſhould be 
free, and conſidered as ſuch, not by means of 
a fiction, not by any counterfeit belief, but by 
the inimitable aſcendancy of truth, It is thus - 
only the dignity of the monarch can be pre- 
ſerved, and that he will never be reduced to 
the degrading ſituation of being obliged to 
execute what he does not approve, It is then 
the nation will believe in the real aſſociation 
of the will of the prince with that of the Na+ 
tional Aﬀembly, and that the operation of the 
executive power will ſuddenly become more 
eaſy, more gentle and more efficacious, 
I purſue the train of my thoughts. The 
conſtitution of the National Aſſembly into a 
ſingle chamber, by which ſo many powers are 
concentred in one point, ſeems to be a new 
motive for inducing them to giye additional 
ſptendor to the majeſty of the throne ; not 
only in order to maintain a ſort of equilibrium 
= the ſtate, but alſo becauſe the king, ſtanding 
| alone 
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alone in contraſt with the aſſembly, would 10 
find himſelf in fo detached a ſituation as muſt 
gradually weaken the executive power that 
was veſted in him. The aſſembly however, 
far from purſuing the path which theſe reflec- 
tions point out, have ſtripped the chief of the 
empire of all the attributes which tended to 
ſupport the idea of his elevated ſtation, and 
| have at the ſame time deprived him of every 
thing which conſtitutes moral dominion, the 
only dominion that invariably commands re- 
ſpect and captivates obedience. They have left 
the king no influence either in eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, or in the choice of judges, or 
magiſtrates of the police, or municipal officers, 
or governors of the departments and diſtricts, 
or commanders of the national guard, or the 
new ſuperintendants of public order, a train 
band that is to ſupply the place of the Mare- 
chauſſce; in ſhort, all army and navy promo- 
tions are ſubjected to almoſt invariable rules; 
and, as if it were too great an indulgence to 
have reſtored to the king the power of finan- 
cial appointments, they have obliged him to ae- 
cept new directors of the poſts from the fat- 
mers general at preſent in oſſice; and this mi- 
nute reſtriction has been fixed by a legiſlative 
3 ö 
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* decree. It is certainly poſſible that nomina- 
tions to offices might in general be equally ju. 
dicious, were all influence on the part of go- 
vernment ſuperſeded: but a king who has no- 
thing to confer, is obeyed merely by courteſy, 
This is not all : they have not left the mo- 
narch the right of beſtowing the leaſt encou- 
ragement, the ſmalleſt gratuity, without the 
preliminary. conſent of the National Aſſembly; 
and the reporter of the committee of penſions, 
who, under the inſpection of the Aſſembly, 
which muſt neceſſarily be rapid, has at this 
moment the regulation of the whole liſt, has 
more of the neceſſary requiſites to be king of 
France than the deſcendant of Hugh Capet. 
As the laſt extinction of every ſpecies of in- 
fluence on the part of the chief of the nation, 
and as the laſt privation, a privation the moſt 
painful perhaps of all to the king's feelings, 
the National Aſſembly has reſerved to itſelf 
alone the diſtribution of ſuch reliefs as tempo- 
rary calamities or the misfortunes of indivi- 
duals fo often render neceſſary, The king 
can no longer be charitable and compaſſionate 
but as a private individual; he is no longer 
permitted to have any ſhare in great public 
nn he muſt tear himſelf from all his 

habits, 
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| habits, and renounce the ſweeteſt enjoyments 
that are annexed to authority: he is ſtill allowed 
to fix how many armed men are neceſſary for 
ſupporting the execution of vengeance and 
inflicting puniſhments ; but charities are regur 
lated and diſtributed without his participation, 
or at leaſt without any other concurrence on 
his part than that of a formal ſanction. They 
are beſide the various committees of the aſ- 
ſombly who prepare, draw up, and decide 
every thing, and in their hands is the whole 
_ adminiſtration ; for legiſlation applied to all 
ſorts of details, is government itſelf. There 
remains with the king the choice of his mini- 
ſters ; but this choice is precarious, ſince it de- 
pends on the diſpoſition of the clubs and coffee. 
houſes of Paris, and particularly on the will of 
thoſe who influence this diſpoſition. In the 
midſt eyen of his council the monarch has no 
deciſive power, ſince all the chiefs of the de- 
partments may refuſe to obey his will, alleging 
as an excuſe for their reſiſtance the ſevere re- 
ſponſibility that is impaſed on them. In ſhort, 
in the very city where he reſides, in the palace 
which he inhabits, he is without authority; 
his ſafety depends on the orders that are given 
by the municipal officers ; he has no influ- 
| x ENCE 
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oenee in any regulations, any precautions of 


police; and deſcending by degrees to the laſt 
ſtep of power, if he were to aſk for a puppet- 
ſhow to amuſe the dauphin, he would want 
the protection of the mayor of Paris. 

No kingdom ever preſented ſo complete a 


picture of the total annihilation of royal 


authority. The king of France, or of the 
French, is nothing more than a ſecretary of the 
commands of the National Aſſembly, and an 
official ſerjeant of its will-; and'it is a cruel 
mockery to boaſt, as is daily done, of the exal- 
tation of his glory and the OI bene of . 
his throne. | 
The government of a country ene wich 
twenty-ſix millions of ſouls, and extending 
over twenty-five thouſand ſquare leagues, be- 
ſide important colonies, is at prefent com- 
poſed of ſo many ſprings that the leaſt popular 
effort can break or impair them. This muſt 
at leaſt be confeſſed, even if we. chooſe to re- 
ſerve to ourſelves the right of conteſting that 
it is the beſt. government poſſible; even if we 
chooſe to contend, though experience has not 
a word to ſay in its favour, that, for the maint- 


tenance of order, there is need neither of a 


„ parts, nor of a high executive 
power, 
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power, ee aſſiſtance of royal majeſty, 
that venerable majeſty which at once ſubjugates 
and gives a charm to obedience; that majeſty, 
which, exhibiting the national grandeur in its 
purity, and collecting its rays within a narrow 
circle, obtains a diſtinguiſhed empire over the 
imaginations of men. It is different with po- 
litical corps; they can indeed maintain the au- 
thority that appertains to legiſlative funQions, 
becauſe theſe functions have ſomething abſtract 
about them which familiarity does not render 
contemptible. But when they deſire to af- 
- ſume an active character, and to addreſs them- 
ſelves immediately to individuals, it is then 
evident that they are deficient in weight; and 
this deficiency is aſcribable in the firſt place to 
the abſolute parity between thoſe who com- 
mand and thoſe who are to obey ; and in the 
| ſecond not unfrequently to the diſcordancy of 
the elements of which a numerous tho 1s 
compoſed. . 

The National Aſſembly ſeems to hp 2 
© eonſciouſneſs of this truth ; for if we obſerve 

attentively what news is moſt gratifying and 

affords it the greateſt pleaſure, we ſhall figdit 
almoſt always to be the information of ſome 
new inſtance of obedience or promiſe of ſub- 

miſſion. 
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miſſion. Humllity is above all things pleaſing 
to it; and there is nothing which it will ot 
forget, there is no offence which it will not 
* on ſuch an atonement. 

I heſitate not in ſaying that the political 
hierarchys eſtabliſhed by the National Aſſem- 
bly, ſeems to require more than any other 
ſocial inſtitution, the efficacious interpoſition 
of the monarch. This auguſt mediation per- 
haps can alone preſerve the diſtances between 
ſuch a multiplicity of powers crowding upon 
one another, between ſo many repreſentatives 
whoſe titles are equal, and official characters 
originally equal, and ſtill ſo near to each other 
by the nature of their functions and the fuga- 
city of their prerogatives; it can alone give 
reality to thoſe abſtra& and conventional gra- 
dations, which are from henceforth to * 
the ſcale. of government. 

I perceive at preſent— | 

Primary ne who name an eleftoral 
corps; n 

TPhubis electoral corps wha chooſes cn 

T_T the National Aſſembly ; PA ; 
_ ® In ufing — Take 8 licence which ud 
tom has lately authoriſed, as from its etymology it is only 
rich to eceleſiaſtical gorernment. 
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This aſſembly who makes decrees and calls 
upon the king to OT and promulgate 
them; 

The King” who fink them to the depart- 
ments; N 
The Apel who Gantt e 3 the 
diſtricts ; 

The diſtricts who give orders to the mu- 
nicipalities ; 

The municipalities who, i in executing theſe . 
decrees, require in caſes of emergency the af | 
ſiſtance of the national guard 

The national guards who ought to 1 
the people in awe; 

The people ho ought to obey. 51 

We fee in this ſucceſſion an order of num- 
bers to which there is nothing to object: 
one, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, 
nine, ten; they all follow one another, they 


are all linked together in perfection: but in 


government and obedience the general order 
is maintained by ties that connect and faſten 
together different authorities. The legiſlator 
would have too eaſy a taſk, if, in order to 
accompliſh that great work, the ſubjection of 
the many to the wiſdom of the few, he had 
only to conjugate the verb 10 command, and 
50% % to 
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to ſay as we do at ſchool, I ſhall command, 
thou ſhalt command, he ſhall command, we 
ſhall command, &c. To eſtabliſh an effective 
ſubordination, and ſecure the play of all the 
aſcending and deſcending ſprings, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that there ſhould be a propor- 
tional gradation of deference and reſpect be- 
tween -all ſuperiorities by compact; it is 
neceſſary that from rank to rank there ſhould 
be a diſtinction which excites veneration; 
and it is neceſſary that at the ſummit of this 
gradation there ſhould be à power which, by 
a mixture of imagination and reality, acts on 
| the whole of the political hjerarchy, and main- 
tains every thing in the order fixed by the le- 
giſlator: but to weaken this firſt power, to 
adulterate its majeſty, and to level at the ſame 
time all ranks of men, ſo completely that the 
abſtract principle of law may receive no aſ- 
ſiſtance from prejudice, is to put ſubordina- 
tion in great danger; it is at leaſt to leave it 
no other ſupport than the fear of puniſhment 
and the exerciſe of vengeance, which are not 
merely inadequate, but will furround admini- 
ftration with all the apparatus of tyranny. 
| There is no country where the diſtinctions 
of rank are more obliterated than under the 
deſpotic 
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deſpotic government of the Califs of the eaſt ; 
but there is alſo no country where puniſh- 
ments are more inſtantaneous, more ſevere, 
or more multiplied. The chief magiſtrates 
have a decoration that is ſufficient for every 
thing ; and this is a retinue of janizaries, 
mutes, and executioners. 

It is remarkable alſo that in the 1 le- 
giſlation there will not only be an equality 
from the mode of election proceeding entirely 
from the people, an equality from the mix- 
ture of all conditions, an equality from- the 
ſuppreſſion of all diſtinctions of birth, an 
equality from an indifference as to every ſu- 
periority of fortune and education; but there 
will be alſo, in the conſtitution of the different 
authorities, this ſingular inconſiſtency, that a 
the moſt extenſive in their ſphere bf action 

will be the weakeſt in their power of enforc- 
ing: abedience, I ſhall explain myſelf. The 
adminiſtrators of the department, in defending 
the rights or opinions of 'their conſtituents, 
will have a very conſiderable power of oppoſ- 
ing the deciſions of the National Aſſembly ; 
but they will have very little power over the 
adminiſtrators of the diſtricts, who will ſpeak 
in the name of perſons immediately intereſted, 

| in 
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in the midſt of whom they reſide, and who 
will be united by the ſympathy of opinion. ; 
The fame obſervation is more ftrikitigly 
applicable to all the orders which the diſtricts 
will have to give to the municipalities of the 
chief towns; fot theſe municipalities are com- 
poſed of men equal to the adminiſtrators of 
diſtricts, and frequently ſuperior to them in 
knowledge, education and fortune: prompted 
therefore by ſelf-love, which is the ordinary 


effect of theſe advantages, they will not be | 


eaſily directed by their equals the diſtricts ; 
they will be able to oppoſe them VOY 
Wy pleaſe, their ideas being more enlighten- | 
ed, more founded on the particular eircum- 
ſtances of the town whoſe intereſt they ſuper- 
intended; and, fupported by the approbation 
of their fellow citizens, they will ſoon arrive 
at the conſciouſneſs of their power. 4, 
In fine theſe municipal officers whoſe 
functions continue only for two years, and 
who have not time enough to derive | con- 
ſideration from the importance of their duties; 
| theſe temporary magiſtrates, whoſe prine 
object it will be to ſecure their re- election, and 
the ſphere of whoſe authority relates to their 
own electors, electors with arms in their 


* 
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hands, and decorated with the appellation of 
National Guards, cannot reaſonably be ex- 
pected to maintain a ſufficient reverence and 
decorum, with no other means for that pur- 
poſe than a gold button or a ſcarf. I can more 
readily conceive of the ſubordination in the 
lower order, that is, the ſubordination of the 

people to the national guards; although even 
this is not free from difficulty: confident in 
their numbers it may be that they will not at- 
tend very accurately to the ſubtle diſtinction of 
active and non- active eitizens; it may be that 
they will ſuſpect that the ſyſtem of equality 
ought to be leſs rigid in its limits, and may 
prove ſufficiently unmanageable in circum- 
ſtances where their intereſts excite chem to | 
reſiſtance. zt Fino | 
There are various expedients ſimple in 
cheunhela, and by no means inconſiſtent 
with the principles of the conftitution, which 
the National Aſſembly might in my opinion 
have introduced in aid of the maintenance of 
Gs: | 
It would have been 2 for MEN to 
have given to the election of the adminiſtrators 
of the department a priority over the election 
of the adminiſtrators of the diſtricts, and to 
17 R this 
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| this eleQion a priority over that of the officers | 
of the municipalities: thus the choice would 
have been unfettered by ſtriking off this and 
that name to be employed in inferior ſervices, 
and the beſt citizens would have been reſerved 
for the higheſt ſituations. 

It would have been eaſy to eſtabliſh a great- 
er difference in the number of perſons con- 


ſtituting the different corps; to have aug- - 


mented the adminiſtrators of departments and 
diſtricts; or to have diminiſhed the municipal 
officers and the Notables of the great towns. 

It would have been eaſy to have fortified 
the aſcendancy of the higher corps over the 
lower by eſtabliſhing a greater difference be- 
' tween the duration of the functions of the i in- 
dividuals compoſing them. 

Laſtly, it would have been ealy to have 
extended the period neceſſary to elapſe be- 
tween a man's filling an'office in the ſuperior 
adminiſtrations for the firſt and ſecond time, 
and thus the more conſiderable corps would 
have been leſs ſubjected than the reſt to the 
neceſſity of careſſing the multitude, Theſe 
four proviſions, the quality, the number, 
the duration, and the independence of the 
adminiftrators, would have ſomewhat favour- 


ba 
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ed the maintenance of authority and Labor, 
dination. 
I qWill add, for the deſire o the public 3 | 
and a veneration for truth will always be my 
moſt powerful motives, that national guards 
perpetually in arms, and empowered to chooſe 
their own officers and commandants, will be 
the kings of our kings, I do not controvert 
the eminent ſervices that many of theſe re- 
ſpectable corps, and that of Paris above all, 
have rendered in theſe'times of diſcord ; but 
I muſt believe that the maintenance of a force 
like this at the laſt round of the political lad- 
der, will with difficulty be reconciled to the 
general principles of order and ſubordination. 
Finally, when the National Aſſembly has 
beſtowed upon the king no higher appella- 
tion than that of chief miniſter of the ſtate 
and head of the executive power, they have 
thrown an impenetrable darkneſs upon the 
degree of his legal authority over the admini- | 
ſtrative corps, and they have as little aſcertain- 
ed by what means they deſign that the king, 
ſhould enforce obedience to his commands. 
That of an armed force does not exiſt, ſince 
it is only to be called into exerciſe by the ad- 
miniſtrators of departments, of the- 2 
EY 7 1 R 2 or 
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or of the municipalities. That of promiſes 
and threats is equally null in the hands of 
the monarch, ſince he has not the power of 
doing either good or harm to any perſon, 
The right of ſuſpending the diſobedient 
corps, is not granted to the executive power, 
and it would be attended with inconvenience 
in a conſtitution where all the adminiſtrators 
are elected by the people without any inter- 
poſition on the part of the ſovereign. Shall 
he order the civil tribunal to take cognizance 
of the adminiſtrative corps that are refractory? 
But by what means ſhall he oblige theſe tribu- 
nals to be obedient to his orders? | Beſide, the 
conſtitution does not give them this kind of 
ſuperiority over the adminiſtrative corps, and 
even if they poſſeſſed it, would five or ſix 
judges appointed by the people dare to arraign 
the conduct of an adminiſtration whoſe re- 
fiſtance ſeemed perfectly to chime in with 
the intereſt of their electors? Laſtly, ſhall it 
. to the examination of the high court of 
Juſtice that theſe crimes ſhall be referred ? But 
it is the legiſlative body alone that can bring 
accuſations before this court. The king then 
hag no choice left but the power of preſent- 
ing his charges to the National Aſſembly. 
fo WP; What 
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What a function! And ſhould it happen, as 
we have reaſon, to ſuppoſe, that this aſſembly 
is not always ſitting, the king will be reduced 
1 to the neceſſity of making notes during tlie 
vacations, that he may be able to preſent a 
ſtatement of his grievances when the legiſ- 
lative corps ſhall again aſſemble. Such an 
obligation on the part of the monarch; is the 
moſt degrading, the moſt incompatible with 
dignity, that it is poſlible to conceive. An ac- 
cuſer for ſix months, a ſpy for the remaining 
fix, he will only be called off from theſe tro 
honourable functions by the execution of the 
judgments of which the National Aſſembly 
will deliver him the mandate. I could have 
wiſhed to diſcover the moment when it would 
be poſſible for him to do ſomething in order 
to make himſelf loved; but I cannot find it. | 
It will be neceſſary, if I may ſo expreſs my+ 
ſelf, that he ſhould live on his, old ſtöck of 
liberalities, as all future harveſts are interdicted 
him for ever: and thus, while the means of 
reſiſtance are multiplied in various ways, and 
this reſiſtance proceeds ſtep by ſtep. in an in- 
_ creaſing ratio, it ſeems to be the intention to 
diminiſh the authority of the chief of the 
nation, to humble, to tarniſh, in ſhort, the 
R 3 majeſty - 


* 
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majeſty of the throne ; and I look in vain 
through the whole circle for that wiſdom and 
extent view which ought to characterize le. 


I am 


2 ee eee fi- 
niſhed, before I learned the laſt decree of the National Aſ- 
ſembly reſpecting the adminiſtrative corps. They have 

| given to the king by this decree the power of ſuſpending the 
functions of an aſſembly of department who ſhall be guilty 
of actual diſobedience ; but at the ſame time this aſſembly 
is authoriſed to make known to the legiſlature the orders 
that may have been tranſmitted to them in the king's name, 
and which they may have ſuppoſed to be cantrary to the laws. 
Thus, upon the mere opinion of an aſſembly of department, 
an immediate and open diſpute before the legiſlature will 
take place, between the reſponſible miniſter, ſpeaking in the 
name of the king, and the aſſembly of department; and the 
miniſter perhaps will be ſummoned to the bar to juſtify. the 
motives of his conduct and plead his cauſe againſt one or a 
number of members choſen by the aſſembly of department. 
Can we ſeriouſly imagine, unleſs where the delinquency of 
| the adminiſtrators ſhould be incontrovertible, that the mi- 
niſter would be deſirous of expoſing himſelf to a ſcene like 
this, and of riſking at the ſage nut the Ggaity of the fo- 
vereign ? 

This is nat all. The miniſter A bs Sa 
run the hazard of ſuſpending from their functions an aſ- 
ſembly of adminiſtrators; but as the movement of the 
whole interior machine depends upon them, he muſt firſt be 
| ſure of the diſpoſition of the other members of the depart- 
ment who are to ſupply the place of theſe adminiſtrators ; 


1 
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Teak will e hs 7 — 
tions chat were calculated to turn off their at- | 


"16 tention 
nnd if they are diſinclined, he muſt make the ſame enquiry 
among the perſons who form the neighbouring diſtricts: 
but who will care to accept this momentary office on the 
recommendation of a miniſter from whom they can expect 
nothing, and on the perilous ſecurity of a ſingle pleader at 
the bar of the National Aﬀembly? It is a civility that he 
could ſcarcely expe& from his own clerks. _ | 
I may aſk alſo how the miniſter will arrive at the exact 
knowledge of the abuſes of power and neglect of duty re- 
prebenſible i in the adminiſtrators, ſince in each depart- 
ment theſe very men will be his only regular correſpon- 
duents ? The committee of Conſtitution has in its new de- 
cree done all that it could do from ancient documents ; but 
in their attempts to erect a new authority every thing ne- 
ceſlarily retains ſomewhat of the defeCtive foundations on 
which they are obliged to build. We may ſearch as long * 
as we pleaſe, but there are only three ways of ſecuring ſuch | 
an authority : the conſtant and well known power of re- 
-warding and puniſhing on the part of thoſe who command, 
and the ideas of fear and hope which they may make uſe of 
without impoſition ; or the conſtant habit of reſpect to- | 
wards them ſupported by the ſplendour of their ſituations, ; 
and eſpecially by the veneration due to the majeſty of the 
ſovereign, of whom they are the organs ; or peremptory 
coercion, by means of an armed force. Of all theſe 
government has been deprived, and it is only in the form of 
accuſation before the legiſlative corps, that it can act with 
any efficacy. . | 
In the mean time, by a ſingular contradiction, miniſters 
„ placed 


.- = 
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- tention. from regards of a general nature; but 
did it become the founders of a political con- 
ſtitution to appear the ſlaves of the moment? 
Future ages ought to have engaged their 
thoughts, and while they aboliſhed all other 
dominion that of ger ought never to — 25 | 


been forgotten. 
England is always cited * example, that 


+ placed in this ſtate of 3 are not leſs conſtantly. 
threatened with the moſt ſevere reſponſibility. It is from 
politeneſs, no doubt, that, after having tied their hands and 
feet, we tell them of the tricks they can play, and that we 
appear to be alarmed at it, Let us honeſtly confeſs, chat i 
is not about what they will da, but what they dare not do, 
that we give ourſelves any trouble; for their weakneſs is 
much more to be feared than their courage. ne KL ; he . 
A reſponſibility that ſhall operate as a check upon the 
actions of miniſters is doubtleſs of conſequence ; z but a 
reſponſibility that ſhall be a check upon their inaRtivity, is ? 
neceſſary to the maintenance of ſocial order. | 
The legiſlator ought to place himſelf as it were in the 
center between theſs two points of view, and never to de- 
prive bimſelf of the power of moving toward either, Bu 
he is ſoon entangledin ſnares that himſelf has ſpread, and can 
no longer ſtrike off ſo much from the code of univerſal li- 
berty as is due to the principles of order and ſubordination, | 
One would ſuppoſe that he Fad compoſed his work on his 
return from Algiers or Morocco; and that, filled with ideas 


of ſlavery, his mind had not perceived the o moment when he | 
arriyed it in 22 land of IT; 


, en 
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a civil officer can ſucceed, without the means of 
conſtraint, in making himſelf obeyed ; but they 
wiſh not to ſee that in England this reſpect for 
the law is the reſult of public happineſs, and the 
effect of long habit; and that it is alſo the fruit 
of religion and morality, which are principles 
ſtill highly reſpected by a nation that does not 
exclude good ſenſe from its philoſophy. They 
forget alſo to obſerve how many circumſtances 
embelliſh the law in England and give it ad- 
ditional force; circumſtances that do not exiſt 
in the French conſtitution. Its repreſen - 
tatives in parliament commonly hold their 
ſeats for ſeven years, a term that adds greatly 
to their conſequence. The legiſlative aſſembly 
is divided into two houſes, one of which con- 
ſiſts of the peers of the realm, men diſtin- 
guiſhed for the extent of their poſſeſſions, and 
their exalted rank ; the other is compoſed of 
citizens whoſe education and attachment to 
the intereſts of the ſtate are ſecured by the 
conſiderable property that is required to qua- 
lify them for being elected. The king's mi- 
niſters are all members of parliament. Some, 
in right of birth, have ſeats in the upper houſe; 
others, in right of election, are repreſentatives 
of the people, The king enjoys the executive 


power 
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power in all its plenitude, and he is aided in 
the exerciſe of this power by the various ap- 
pointments that are a part of his prerogative 
and the many favours of which he has the diſ- 
poſal. The biſhops, the judges, the county 
ſheriffs, and all perſons more particularly con- 
cerned in the maintenance of public order, are 
choſen by the ſovereign ; in a word every 
truſt of a ſimilar nature, thoſe excepted that 
relate to the police and intereſts of cities and _ 
other large towns, are never entruſted to col- 
lective aſſemblies. Beſide, none of thoſe nu- 
merous hoſtilities, oppoſed in France to the 
executive power, none of thoſe diminutions 
of the majeſty of the throne, the inevitable ef- 
fect of our new laws, have in England any 
exiſtence, There the people are not kept in 
continual action by that diverſity of elections 
which are aſſigned to them among us, and 
which every inſtant remind them of their 
power. The enormities alſo, which extreme 
wretchedneſs induces the loweſt order of ſo- 
ciety to commit, are in a manner remedied in 
England by the immenſe relief of its poor rates; 
and the moſt dangerous characters are re- 
moved from the midſt of ſociety by the tranſ— 


ns of malefaQors to thecolonies, Laſtly, 
: the 
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the king of England poſſeſſes the great and im- 
portant privilege of diſſolving the parliament, 
and ordering new elections. There is then 
no compariſon between the means which the 
two governments can make uſe of for the 
maintenance of public order, without violence, 
or having recourſe to any unuſual expedient ; 
and yet France is four' times more populous 
than England and Scotland taken together. 
Let us confeſs the truth: Our legiſlators 
have preſerved only the mummy of executive 
power ; whatever conſtituted its life and ac- 
tion exiſts no longer, Meanwhile we cannot 
bring this power to life again at our will ; for 
obedience and reſpe& depend in a great mea- 
ſure on long habit; and it would be an immenſe 
loſs, a misfortune beyond calculation, to be 
obliged to create theſe ſentiments anew by the 
infliction of puniſhments, and to begin with 
the operation of fear and terror. With how 
many troubles would not ſuch an enterprize be 
accompanied]! It would have one ſtriking 
character of greatneſs, it muſt be confeſſed ; 
for, like the creation of the world, it would 
riſe out of chaos. 
In reply to theſe different obſervations, no 
one I think will maintain, that order reigns at 
6 =” 
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| preſent in the kingdom, and will aſſert with. 
confidence that time and peace will effectually 
eſtabliſh it, But in the firſt place, how can it 
be ſaid that order exiſts, if the moſt ſhameful 
exceſſes are committed ſometimes in one place 
and ſometimes in another; if alarms prevail to 
ſuch a degree as to drive a great number of 
citizens from their ordinary habitations and 
even out of the kingdom; if foreigners are diſ- 
couraged from coming among us; if it be 
regarded as an enterprize to paſs through the 
country; if the collection of che taxes has been 
ſubjected for ſome time paſt to every ſpecies of 
oppoſition ; if ſuch feudal rights as remain are 
obtained but in part, and legal modes of re- 
dreſs are attended with danger ; if the de- 
partments and municipalities claſh with one 
another ; if the intermediary corps ſometimes 
exceed their powers, and ſometimes dare not 
exerciſe them to their full extent ; and if the 
diſpoſition: of the people has an influence, on 
the legiſlation itſelf ? In ſhort how can we 
believe in the exiſtence of this order, when we 
ſee an armed force ſo often reſorted to? Yet we 
know but a ſmall part of the derangement of 
the ſprings. ; the inventors of the machine are 
filent ape ding every accident that is not of a, 
contpF 
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conſpicuous nature, as they do not wiſh the 
imperfection of their work to be diſcovered ; 
and, in the preſent impotency of the execu- 
tive government, individuals are at a loſs to 
know before what court they are to exhibit 
their complaints againſt the delinquency of 
adminiſtrators, Government can only re- 
commend it has no longer the means of 
rewarding or puniſhing ; and in its promiſes 
or threats there would be an air of ridicule. , 
I have alſo my fears that a ſingular effect 
will ariſe from the political regulation eſta- 
bliſhed-in the kingdom: it will perhaps be one 
day ſeen, and there are ſymptoms that already 
announce it, that this regulation, inadequate 
to the ſupport of public order, is at the ſame 
time calculated to favour the deſpotiſm of 
the intermediary corps; for theſe corps will 
readily perceive, that the National Aſſembly, 
the only cenſor they have to dread, cannot, 
from the nature of its conſtitution and its 
numerous - occupations, extend its inſpec- 
tion to the minuteneſs of detail; they will 
perceive alſo that the aſſembly will have 
great reaſon to keep well with them; and 
theſe two conſiderations will gradually make 
them leſs ſcrupulous in their proceedings; 

| they 
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| they will poſſeſs with individuals all the con- 
fidence reſulting from the implied approbation 
of a ſuperior they do not fear, and the appa- 
rent ſecurity of an overſeer whoſe attention 
Is diverted by other objects. 

It would not be an unintereſting a 
ment, to examine whether the deſpotiſm of 
the intermediary authorities, and their inca- 
pacity to maintain public order, two circum- 
ſtances which ſeem to contradict each other, 
do not ariſe from the ſame cauſe, the want 
of ſuperintendence or control on the part of 
the ſovereign power. This would require 
the ſolution of another doubt ; and that is, 
whether the numerous corps governed by 
other collective authorities, are the moſt per- 
fect inſtitution that can be adopted, and 
whether it would not be better that the 
agency ſhould be ſimple when the firſt mover 
is complex, or the agency be complex when 

the firſt mover is ſimple. 
I. return to the ſubject of public order; it 
is at preſent the ſubje& moſt worthy of atten- 
tion, and it may not be unprofitable to en- 
quire if, in the exiſting conſtitution, the fu- 
ture is likely to produce changes favourable. 
or unfavourable to the ſpirit of ſubordination. 
| To 
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To encourage our hopes we are deſired to 


look at the termination of the political trou- 


bles that at preſent divide the kingdom; 

conſideration, I confeſs, of no trivial im- 
portance: we ſee alſo that the oppoſition 
party, whoſe ſtrength is inſufficient to excite 
any real alarms, only ſerves to unite the ſen- 
timents of the bulk of the nation more cloſely. 


But we ſee at the ſame time that we are arrived 
at the period of tranſition from the old orderto- 


the new, and that at this moment of ſatisfac- 


tion and confidence the names of patriotiſm 


and liberty operate as a charm on the minds 
and hearts of all men. We perceive alſo that 
men are not only become enthuſiaſtic in 


their ideas of liberty, but that they juſt begin 


to taſte the ſweets of thoſe enjoyments which 
flow from the' partition of authority ; and that 


ſuch are the diviſions and ſubdiviſions in this 


diſtribution, that what with perſons electing, 


perſons elected, and perſons capable of being 
elected to the adminiſtrations of department 


and the adminiſtrations of diſtricts, to municipal 
offices, commands, offices of deputies, judges, 


pariſh prieſts and biſhops, the whole preſents 


a ſpectacle of jubilee to the vanity and ſelf- 


conceit of mankind. Since however every 
| ; new 
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new diſtribution of authority is thought to * 
an additional ſecurity for freedom, we may 
perhaps be told that the very gratification of 
vanity will be converted into a generous ſenti- 
ment, and that this is the conſummation of 
human felicity, But no; riyalſhips will in- 


ſenſibly ſpring up, and rivalſhip engenders 
diſcontent. At firſt the equal hopes of in- 


dividuals are the bond of union, but ſoon the 


wounded pretenſions of the diſappointed will 


change into a ſource of diſcord. It is not yet 


perceived what will be the fatal conſequences | 


of the ambition and the jealouſy which this 
new order of things will introduce, It was not 


in the firſt year after the death of Alexander, | 
that the men who ſhared his empire between 


' them fell into miſunderſtanding and war. 
There is another circumſtance of confider- 
able moment, which, while it engages the at- 


tention of men in the ſame direction, ſerves 


alſo as à principle of union. An object of 


common intereſt engroſſes at preſent the minds 
of the citizens; I mean the immenſe proſpect 


preſented to them in the ſale of the church 
lands, now become the lands of the nation. 


Some men think of them as an object on 


which to place their fortune advantageouſly, 
8 others 


* f 
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others to ſecure themſelves againſt the hazard 
of loſs from the aſſignats, and a third ſort 


from the hope of profit from this ſpecies of 
traffic; add to this, that, when they are ſold 


beyond the price at which they are eſtimated, 


the ſurplus is diſtributed to the municipalities, 
ſo that every one ſeems haſtening to partake 
of the ſpoil, and the diſtribution of the pariſh 
bread engroſſes univerſal attention. 

One word more. It is a matter of oublite 
a that independently of the political 
hierarchy- eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, inde- 
pendently of the oſtenſible order of things, the 
authority of the National Aſſembly is alſo 
ſupported by a ſort of adherence that does not 
belong to any regular ſyſtem, which extends 
from Paris to the provinces, and even to the 
extremities of the kingdom; an adherence 
which is in many caſes perilous, but which 
nevertheleſs tends to preſerve ſo much of the 
ſcale of ſubordination as N to its 
principles. 
The different circumſtances I vas been 
enumerating have all their degrees of influ- 
ence, but not one of them is calculated for 
duration; and when once their reign is con- 
cluded, all the events that are likely to ariſe 
—_ 8 will 
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will produce continual difficulties. Such for 
inſtance will be the period when the whole 
amount of the new taxes ſhall be demanded ; 
ſuch alſo would be a year of famine, a foreign 
war, or any other calamity out of the uſual 
courſe. 
It is to be hoped that the light of experi- 
ence will gradually introduce ſuch modifica- 
tions and amendments as public order ſhall 
require ; but weare alarmed in the mean time 
at the multitude of ſprings that compoſe the 
machine. How many different links and 
combinations are there which myſt be care- 
fully and aſſiduouſſy maintained! 29 8 
We are aſtoniſhed and afflicted when we 
conſider the extraordinary means that are em- 
ployed to ſupport the various parts of a 
ſyſtem which do not accord; they all ſerve as 
a reproach to the continual care that has been 
taken to diminiſh the executive power. There 
is no longer any force at the extremity of 
the beam; this will perpetually be a ſubject 
of regret, ſince a much greater force will be 
neceſſary at any other point to put in motion 
the immenſe and coloſſal machine of the king- 
dom of France and her colonies. | 
Oh! that there was at leaſt an authority 
9 uff 
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ſufficient to prevent the violation of the moſt 
ſacred duties of humanity ; fufficient to place 
the honour and the lives of men in ſafety; 
ſufficient to protect innocence; ſufficient to 
put a ſtop to thoſe horrible crimes, of which 
the town of Aix has juſt given a new exam- 
ple! We have had enough of them both for 
our misfortune and our ſhame. Yet after ſo 
many inftances, three other victims have 
been facrificed to the power of the people. 
In vain do you attempt to divert our feelings, 
you tribe of unworthy writers who tell us of 
theſe aſſaſſinations with ſuch an air of levity: 
vile advocates of the tiger, you are more bars 
barous than the tiger himſelf, when you re- 
count with fo much apathy the ravages he has 
committed. It was in the aſylum of their 
own houſes that theſe innocent citizens were 
ſought after; they were torn from the boſoms 
of their diſtracted families; they were dragged 
with infamous chains to the. market-place, 
and by a refinement of cruelty was their pu- 
niſhment prepared and this work of iniquity 
completed. In the morning they had ſeen 
the light of day and had riſen from their beds 
free from apprehenſion, in the evening they 
expire under the homicide hands of their bre- 

8 2 thren, 
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thren. They had conceived life to be in the 
number of their rights, and they find no de- 
fender. It is at a diſtance from the tears of 
their children, their wives and their friends 
that they are immolated ; it is without being 
able to turn upon them a parting look, that 
they are devoted to the moſt horrid facrifice ; 
no time for repentance is allowed them, all 
the conſolations of religion are denied, and 
they are plunged into the abyſs of death 
without any other accompaniment than the 

guilty ſhouts of their executioners. Theſe 
| ideas torture my heart, and I cannot dwell upon 
them without horror. And who in the mean 
time were the victims? An old man eighty 

years of age, who had long been a magiſtrate, 
who was a celebrated advocate, an old ad- 
miniſtrator of Provence, a man diſtinguiſhed 
for his eloquent writings in favour of liberty ; 
but he could not go all the lengths of the re- 
volution doctrines, and he had ſhown, they 
ſaid, ſome regret when the old magiſtracy - 
was demoliſhed. Ah! it is doubtleſs ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould find crimes in the perſons 
whom we ſacrifice, This was the function 
of the Feymas and the Laubardemonts, the 
laſt ſupporters of deſpotiſm. But we have no 

„ faith 


* 
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Faith 3 in your aſſertions, when you tell us of 
the crimes of thoſe who have been put to 
death without being heard; we believe you 
not when, walking over their tomb, you bring 
accuſations againſt them which they have no 
longer the power of anſwering. o long as 
the people were oppreſſed. it Ma orious to 
undertake their defence; but now that they 
only are in power, that they are the univerſal 
ſovereign, it becomes us either to quit the 
court of the tyrant, or to be bold enough to 
live in it without l and without adu- 
lation. 

We can no ences diſtinguiſh the features 
of that people formerly ſo mild and com- 
paſſionate ; they are become ravenous for 
. deſtruQtion and impatient for revenge; and 
what terrifies me ſtill more, they join words 
of merriment to the moſt barbarous thoughts, 
and their ſongs, like thoſe of. the American 
ſavages, are the cries of death. Even age 
and reputation are no reſtraint on their vio- 
- lences; they ſeek, like the children of Iſrael, 
victims without ſpot, and their murderous 
hands tremble not at the tears of decrepitude 
and the blood of innocence. Nation, whom 
I have ſo dearly loved, whom I have ſo 

83 highly 
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highly celebrated, what are you become? You 
conceive that patriotiſm is an honourable ex- 
cuſe for every thing; but I underſtand and 
feel as well as you this noble ſentiment, and 
I have always found, that, in its purity, it | 
was more nearly allied than any other to 
Juſtice a Wooſity. 

And you, Legiſlators, who have ch 
down without diſtinction both the ancient 
pillars of ſocial order and the ſafeguards of 
public ſecurity, and who have ſubſtituted i in- 
ſtead of them a ſyſtem of your own invention, 
an organization of your own choice, it is you 
who ought to ſhed tears when the laws with- - 
out efficacy, and authority without force, are 
unable to defend juſtice and give protection 
to the man oppreſſed. It is you who ought 
to weep when you ſee the people milled, 
when you ſee the fruits of the new education 
that is given them, when you ſee the conſe- 
- quences of thoſe deteſtable publications which 

are a perpetyal reproach to your liberty of 
the preſs ; for you will one day find that the 
infant that drew its firſt nouriſhment from 
the milk of a wolf is no longer capable of 
being humanized. It is you alſo who ſhould 
put on mourning . every victim that, ts 
| S 
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the reign of your omnipotence, periſhes un- 
protected by the law; a ſingle drop of blood 
which the wife of Macbeth could not efface, 
prevented her from enjoying the gratifications 
and ſplendid luxuries of the throne. How 1s 
it poſlible to eſcape the moſt poignant affliction, 
in looking at the ſad and RO” N 
which France every day exhibitM; he public 
ſquares and private habitations polluted with 
the blood of victims ſhed by a people who 
are become the ſport of every paſſion ; the 
priſons filled by the myſterious deciſions of 
police and inquiſition committees ; a nume- 
rous claſs of citizens reduced to deſpair, and 
flying from the blind fury of ſome and 
the diſtruſt of others; foreigners terrified, and 
deſerting as a ſavage land a kingdom favoured 
with the choiceſt gifts of nature ; moderate 
and peaceable citizens anxious only to keep 
themſelves in retirement and obſcurity ; con- 
ſciences alarmed and ſchiſm ready to ſpring 
up; a multitude of artiſans who carry their 
talents into other countries, and a much 
greater multitude fixed to the place of their 
birth, who demand from the ſtate thoſe means 
of exiſtence which the ordinary interchange 
of wealth and commodities no longer affords 
© them. 
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them. Alas! at the aſpect of ſo many miſ- 
fortunes, how can we perſuade ourſelves that 
the political inſtitutions of the legiſlator are 
faultleſs! How can we ſuppoſe that a liberty 
of which. the monarch laid the foundation, 
that a benefit received from him, ſhould re- 
quire for its ſecurity ſo wide a deſolation, _ 

ſo general a diſtreſs 
Let men whoſe minds are abſtracted, and 
whoſe feelings are callous, look with uncon- 
cern on all the evils to which they are wit- 
neſſes, by attending to the more calamitous 
ſtory of every revolution recorded in hiftory ; 
it is doubtleſs an.inexhauſtible ſource of con- 
ſolation. They will find mercileſs calculators, 
who, after having drawn up a liſt of all the 
crimes that have been committed, after hav- 
ing computed the number of heads borne in 
triumph on the points of pikes and lances, 
and added them together, will demonſtrate 
from the whole, that the preſent revolution is 
ſtained with fewer vidlences and leſs blood 
than that of any former period. I will not 
follow them in theſe dreadful compariſons ; 
bur I will aſk, whether they have forgotten 
that an age of light and knowledge differs 
totally from preceding ages of ignorance ; 
that 
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that it is this illumination which has procured 
us liberty, and that we are the more inexcuſ- 
able for remaining barbarous in our manners 
and ſentiments? I will aſk in particular, ſup- 
poſing them to have taken their examples from 
modern hiſtory, where is that Philip whoſe 
ſanguinary reign excited againſt him univerſal 
„ diſguſt? Where is the Duke of Alva, the 
miniſter of his tyrannical will, who was de- 
firous of ſubjecting the Flemings to the horrors 
of the inquiſition, and who, with the moſt 
imperious ſeverity, made them feel all the 
bonds of ſervitude, and all the diſgraces of ſla- 
very? I will farther aſk where is now that 
Albert of Auſtria, whoſe ambitious mind and 
ferocious character had made Switzerland de- 
ſolate, and who, wiſhing to. bring the proud 
inhabitants of this country of agriculture un- 


der a new yoke, led them to deſpair by the 


moſt refined inventions of his remorſeleſs 
cruelty? Yes, I will aſk theſe calculators, 
where the tyrant 'is no to be found whoſe 
enormities can be an excuſe for ſeverities of 
any kind? I look for ſuch a character, and I 
ſee only a prince who is an affecting example 
of the moſt conſummate goodneſs; a prince 
Whoſe pure manners and retired life are a 

N model 
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model for the conduct of a private individual; 
a prince who always reſiſted violent counſels, 
and ſeemed cordially to aſſent to no projects 
but ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed for beneficence. 
I ſee a prince taught by experience how inſuf- 
ficient is his own power, or that of any ſingle 
man, to promote equally to his wiſhes the 
happineſs of his people. Convinced: of this 
truth, I ſee him calling to his aid the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation; I ſee him robbing _ 
himſelf of a part of his authority, that he may 
with his paternal hands lay the foundation of 
te edifice of liberty; and the day of the 
opening of the States General, I ſee him on 
his throne in the midſt of the deputies of the 
nation, adopting no other title, giving him- 
ſelf no other appellation than that of he Ju 
friend of bis people, 

Such was the language of his majeſty, or ra- 
ther ſuch were his virtues, and ſuch his bene- 
fits, the faithful image of thoſe virtues. We 
forget however his gifts, to talk only of con- 
queſt; we forget the great things he did in 
his freedom, that we may keep him in de- 
pendence ; we proclaim the ſacrifices to which 
he conſented in the days of his power, to de- 


mand of him new ſacrifices in his preſent ſtate 
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of imbecility ; 1 in ſhort, and this hypocritical 
policy on the part of an honeſt and generous 
nation is more painful to me than any other 
circumſtance, we know that he lives in conti- 
nual alarm, that he is alarmed for himſelf, 
that he is alarmed for a wife whom he loves, 
and who in her attachment to him has evinced 
the nobleſt courage, and the moſt ſympathetic 
intereſt in all the events of his life ; we know 
that ſuch is his ſituation, and yet we conſider . 
his aſſent to all the laws which are impoſed on 
him, as the exact repreſentation of his bent 
ments and opinions. 

Whata return for ſo eee ſuch 
various ſacrifices ! Is then generoſity, the faireſt 
of virtues, rejected allo ; a virtue that beſt re- 
minds us of the former character of the French, 
and which foreigners expected would be the 
firſt diſplayed by the National Aſſembly, whom 
they were diſpoſed to honour as the 1 image of 
the nation? 

What in like manner are we to think of thoſe 
phraſes ſo frequently employed in the aſſem- 
bly when ſpeaking of the king The bene- 
“fits of the nation are ſhowered upon him in 
e ſufficient abundance” “ He coſts enough” 

He is ſufficiently paid.”—T his language 

would 
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would be cruel, unjuſt and unbecoming, even 

if the family of the ſovereign had had no di- 
rect and proper patrimony. It is not the ex- 
pences neceſſarily annexed to the ſplendour of 
the throne, that can be ſuppoſed to compoſe 
the happineſs of a prince whoſe opinions are 
ſober, whoſe manners ſimple, and whoſe de- 
ſires moderate. But the reproach is altoge- 
ther incomprehenſible, in a caſe in which the 
annual revenues aſſigned to the monarch are 
perhaps barely equivalent to the revenue of 
his own eſtate, We are told indeed that, by 
the laws of the ſtate, ſovereigns have nothing 
peculiarly their own, their domains being fully 
and irrevocably united to the crown. But 


I cannot find that any one has made the moſt 


important deduction from ſuch a principle. 
What was the intention of this legiſlative de- 
termination? To hinder the monarch from 

being diſtracted by oppoſite intereſts ; to hin- 
der him from employing the prerogatives he 
poſſeſſed, for the purpoſe of increaſing his pri- 
vate fortune at the expence of the public. At 
a time then when the conſtitution is changed, 
| when the public revenues are no longer in- 
truſted to the ſovereign, it would be ſubver- 
five of every principle of juſtice to argue upon 
. | the 
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the poſtulata of an exploded ſyſtem; or at 
leaſt it would be neceſſary to ſuppoſe that a 

prince deſtined to the government of an em- 
pire is obliged, like a farmer-general, to ad- 
vance a certain ſum as a ſecurity for the truſt 
repoſed in him. But upon that ſuppoſition 
he ought not to be placed in a condition worſe 
than the farmer, by making the ſum he has 
advanced the irredeemable ahd irrevocable pro 

perty of the nation, 

Iheſe reaſonings appear to me eren 
ble, and the more ſo as, if you ſum up the 
original property of the preſent royal family, 
and the property they have acquired by mar- 
riages and inheritance, if you take into the ac- 
count thoſe parts of their domain which have 
been ſurrendered in lieu of the produce of cer- 

tain taxes, or granted not ſo much from the 
liberality of the king, as in recompenſe of ſer- 
vices done to the ſtate, you will find perhaps 
that the claims of the prince upon the throne 
do not fall ſhort of the amount of the civil 
liſt. The king however has never alleged 
theſe perſonal demands. In public he has ap- 
peared the monarch, and it is in the forrows 
of the heart only that he has been a private 
man. Thoſe ſorrows are unqueſtionably great; 
and 
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and if at any time they ceaſe to be preſent to 
his recollection, it is only ſo far as he is called 
off from his habitual afflictions by calamities 
of a deeper dye, by ſcenes of iniquity and hor- 
ror, and the deliberate murder of citizens of 
the ſtate; it is when he learns thoſe deteſted 
violences which have fixed an indelible blot 
npon the national character; it is when he 
hears that a people, formerly compaſſionate 
and kind, have been converted into an inſtru- 
ment of vengeance and alarm. 

J muſt explain myſelf with frankneſs, it is 
a part of my character, and a ſentiment which 
I cannot diſpenſe with. I am aware that it 
is an unpardonable offence, to cenſure in the 
ſlighteſt degree the declaration of rights, a 
work that has coſt ſo much pains and ſtudy 1 
but I was ever apprehenſive that it would miſe 
lead the minds of the people, and this was 
one of the reaſons which influenced the opi- 
nion of the king and his council when the 
declaration was preſented for his maj eſty's ac- 
ceptance. I ſhall quote his words; they are 
to be found at the concluſion of his reply to 

the Aſſembly, on their decree relative to the 
fundamental laws of the conſtitution, 8 
I ſhall not give my ſentiments at large 
3 — 
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* reſpediag your declaration of the rights of 
* man and a citizen. It contains ſome very 
„ excellent maxims, proper to guide you in 
« your deliberations : but principles vague in 
« their application, and ſuſceptible of various 
“ interpretations, cannot eaſily be appreciated, 
* nor is it neceſſary till their ſenſe be ac- 
«< curately fixed by the laws to which they 
« are to ſerve as the baſis.” _ 

The Aſſembly were reſolved to obtain the 
king's aſſent to this declaration, and they ſent 
their preſident a ſecond time for this purpoſe 
on the evening of the 5th of October. The 
Pariſian troops were at chis moment at the 
gates of Verſailles, and the courts and avenues 
of the palace were filled by a crowd of people 
that had arrived before them. It was neceſ- 
ſary to comply; but poſterity will never for- 
get the period that was choſen for conſecrating 
the theory of the rights of man, and for 
laying the corner ſtone of the ediſice of 
liberty. 

The firſt axiom in the declaration of n 
has been the ſource of a multitude of diſorders. 
It is become a proverb with the loweſt claſs of 
ſociety; and a legiſlative proverb has greater 
force than any other. When miſunderſtood, 
| 3 | there 
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 /there is reaſon to fear that the people will 


long be led aftray by it. 

« Men are born and continue free and * 
1 their rights.” Such is the axiom ſo highly 
extolled and * of ſo PRONE a, 75 
tions. 

That men are equal in their rights is an 


undoubted truth, if we ſpeak only of their 
claim to the protection of the laws, and to all 


the advantages of ſociety which the laws of 


property leave to the community. In that 


caſe we do not go far enough; ſomething 


more than juſtice is requiſite towards a nu- 


merous claſs of citizens, who, having no other 
means of ſubſiſtence than their labour, are fre- 


quently expoſed to all the hazards of ſo pre- 


carious a reſource. They have a right to the 
cares of beneficence, and it is incumbent on 
the legiſlators to temper the rigour of the laws 
of property by ſuch regulations as ſound po- 
licy and ſocial virtue ſhall dictate. But theſe 
expreſſions, Men are born and continue free and 


| equal in their rights, ſimple as they appear, 


may be differently underſtood, and eaſily be- 
come dangerous. In a legiſlative creed no- 
thing ſhould be ſanctioned but principles of 


complete and undiſputed truth, and the maxim 


in 
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in ſjueſtion is not of that character. It is no 
difficult taſł to point out a variety, of ſenſes 

in which it will admit of contradiction. 
It may be ſaid men are not born frse, ſince 
the preſexvation of their lives, their acquiſition 
of ſtrength and health, and the apprenticeſhip 
they ſerve to common ſenſe, that faculty by 
which they myſt learn to goyern themſelyes, 
are all ithe indiſpenſible Avi their depend- 
ence, tort 11011 lo 011” uuf io Zotten. 
Men do not cantinue * 1 as when they 
emancipate from the authority of their par 

rents, they paſs under the empire of the laws, 
vrhich were made without their aer 

and before they came into being. Roids etz 

Men are not born equal in their. rights, — 

they come into the World with diſtinct claims, 

and theſe claims are the degrees of ſtrength, 
of intellect and capacity with which they are 

varioufly endowed. Rach has his part aſſigned 

him, each las his determined ſituation, in the 

immenſe ſcale of moral and phyſical exiſten- 

cies; and it is by a kind of patent ſealed. with 

the great ſeal of nature that he iſſues from the 

ſhades of nonentity. Men are no otherwiſe 
equal in their rights than as chey deſire and 
are mais of ' happineſs; ; but undoubtedly | 

T  "_. 
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this ſource of equality cannot ptetend to have 


de reconciled with the ſacred duties of grati- 
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much ſtreſs laid upon it, as none of our re- 
formers have ever yet undertaken to defend 


the rights of brutes, who nevertheleſs like our- 


ſelves have all of them ern e 
"of Kappirieſs. | IAG oil 
It is ill leſs true that men ws continnr cpa 


_—_ rights, ſince the laws of property are the 


defirous of making uſe of their faculties ; and 
theſe laws are ſo imperious, that we ſee ſome 
condemned to perpetual labour, and others 
Hving in idleneſs; ſome deprived of all ſhare 
in the agreeable diſpenſations of fortune, and 


Others enjoying all its ſweets and luxuries, |- 


tude; for theſe duties would no longer exiſt 
if the individual rights of the benefactor were 
not acknowledged. ' Inequality of duties, like 
inequality of rights, is the bond of ſociety 
and the habitual condition of human life. It 
1s by them that the leceſſary relations are 
maintained which ſubſiſt between parents and 
children, between preceptors and pupils, be- 
tween maſters and fervants, between old per- 
ſons and young. This continual ſucceſſion | 

. - 4 of 
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uf tights and duties conſtitutes our moral 
ſyſtem. Men are not like animals, whoſe 
life purely ſenſual has its intervals of leiſure 
vecupied by ſleep: they have a long ſpace to 


go over in the midſt of agitations of mind, iu 


mne midſt of hopes and fears, and the different 
preſpects which the imagination preſents to 
them. In this fituation they have need of 
Torhe ſüpport, and they are duties and rights 
which fix their tottering ſteps, and guide them 
in the dubious path. By giving to one 
Arength, to another beauty, to a third under- 
ſtanding and genius, nature, as I before ob- 
ſerved, has inveſted them from theit birth 
with different rights and clalms, and educa - 
tion by perfecting theſe advantages has made 
the original diſtinctions ſtill more perceptible. 
The ſtream of happineſs is certainly not pol- 
lated by them, and our moſt delicious ſenſa- 
tions are probably detived from the rights -; 
acknowledge, or thoſe which we reſign. _ 

ſhort, it is evidently the union 6f our Te 
atid duties which forms our mutual relations, 
ſoftens the aſperity and ſmooths the rugged- 
neſs of our characters, and fits us for the enjoy- 
ments of ſociety. This union is perhaps the 
moſt beautiful idea in the moral ſyſtem, and 

| T 2 it 
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| it regiiads us at the ſame timę of the arrange 
ment of the phyſical world, a is rela- 
tion and there is no equality. 
The National Aſſembly perſuades itſelf, that 
in all moral,and political queſtions it has raiſed 
its. conceptions to the . higheſt pinnacle of 
abſtraQion. I ſhould think it no very difficult 
undertaking to prove that there are yet, other 
regions beyond the columns of this new Her- 
cules... They think themſelves at the top! of - 
the mountain becauſe they are come to the 
clouds; but it will ſometimes happen, that 
theſe clouds ſtop Sore * one half of the 
ſummit. nn 2 1 1 rie 
But I quit theſe pr An for it is not me- 
taphyſics that I wiſh to diſcuſs; and it would 
be of little importance whether the National 
Aſſembly, had committed an error in one of 
its axioms, if, theſe axioms had not been pre- 
ſented to the people in the form of laws, and 
bad not by that means become dangerous. = 
4 After haying declared that men are born and 
continue equal in their rights, the Aſſembly, i in- 
| forms us in a ſubſequent article, that property 
ought to be included in the number of the natu- 
ral and impreſcriptible rights of man. The people 
Se Carina: the firſt axiom, and in- 
tereſt 


* 
— 
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tereſt induces them to treaſure , it in the me- 
mory; but will they be [equally | mindful of 
the exception or commentary? Beſide, we can 


eaſily prove to them in this age of philoſophy, 
that property is not a natural right, but a 
right-eſtabliſhed by ſociety; and they will be 
the leſs diſpoſed to conſider it as an impre- 
ſeriptible right, ſince the National | Aſſembly 
has in ſome inſtances invaded it. A ſingular 
contradiction of a different kind has alſo been 
given by the Aſſembly to the abſolute princi- 
ple of equality of rights; and that is the diſ- 
tinction it has eſtabliſhed between active and 
non- active citizens, and the obligation it has 
impoſed of a certain portion of property in 
order to be admitted to a ach W the 
chief political advantages. | 
In the ſame article ns pla property 
in the rank of natural and impreſeriptible 
rights, refitance to oppreſſion is likewiſe included. 
But in the eyes of the por, true oppreſſion 
proceeds from inequality of wealth: how 
eaſily therefore may they be mifſed by at- 
tending to the declaration of rights ! It is alſo 
extremely dangerous to authoriſe in a general 
manner reſiſtance to oppreſſion, as the word 


een lax in its meaning, and by not 
T3 being 
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being defined, every one will chink bimſelß 
entitled to judge of the moment when he 
may riſe up againſt authority. The laws even 
may appear to be oppreſſive; and if men onee 
come to regard in that light thoſe which de- 
prive the majority of citizens of their matural 
equality, their conſequent fortune and their 
independence, to what lengths may not the 
principle, .vaguely conſecrated in the. . 
tion of rights, lead! | 
Firſt ideas and general principles 3 | 
leſs of conſiderable value to the legiſlator; 
they have been reduced to the preciſion of 
law. They are like thoſe rich metals which 
are ſtill in the mines, and which are not 
brought into circulation till they have been 
converted by the ſovereign into a coin whoſe 
ſtandard and weight have been exactly aſcer- 
I ought to preſent another reflection to the 
metaphyſical philoſophy of the National Ac. 
ſembly. The farther a principle is from the 
_ deductions that may be inferred from it, the 
more ſimple it doubtleſs is to a thinking mind; 


but as the principle ig in this caſe at ſo much 
the greater-diſtance from the true end to which 
ne : N 10 
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to miſlead men of ordinary capacities, and 
who-are not in the habit of reflection. Such 
however form the majority of a nation; they 
have no time for the improvement of their 
minds, ſince, being deſtitute of property and 
inheritance, they are under the neceſſity of 
devoting the firſt moments of their phyſical 
ſtrength to procure themſelves wages, and of 
| labouring all their lives for their ſubſiſtence. 
It is not to men of this deſcription that ge- 
neral principles are adapted; and it is unwiſe 
to addreſs to them any maxims that are capa- 
ble of extenſion or diminution, Laws they 
muſt have, but thoſe nme enn 
clear and poſitive. 

It will perhaps be ſaid that we do not now 
addreſs inſtructions to the people to teach them 
how to obey, but how to command. But by 
what contrariety, when we with to place the 
ſeeptre of nations in their hands, have we re- 
courſe to the elements of metaphyſics as their 
guide? Beſide, in government there is nothing 
of leſs general utility than a general maxim; 
fuck maxims will only furniſh ideas vague 
and indiſtin&, and will not to the maſs of 
mankind communicate any thing Ong, in- £ 
ee oy and preciſe. | 

; 1 The 
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The legiſlators of France bear a ſtriking 
reſemblance to the theoretical Economiſts. 
Like them they wiſh to govern the world by 
reaſonings, and like them they form focieties, 
in which, from good motives I have no doubt, 
the people are invited to receive leſſons of 
national policy. I ſhall repeat here what I 
have frequently aa in my different works, as 
to the impoſſibility that the maſs of this people 
ſhould find ſufficient time for inſtruction. They 
have not even enough to ſtudy morality ;; and, 
but for the rapid aſcendancy of religious ideas, 
their attachment to the, obſervance: of order 
would be very inconſiderable. If we are really 
deſirous of making them more enlightened, 
let us examine whether we can pay them for 
their leiſure from the publie treaſury, or pre- 
vail on Proprietors to double their wages. 
Nature gives to every man the faculty of per- 
fecting himſelf ; but this faculty requires the 
aid of education; this education demands 
time, and the allotment of this time is incom- 
patible with the obligation of employing the 
firſt moments of ſtrength to obtain ſubſiſtence 


by labour. All, theſe ideas are cloſely con- 


nected: til therefore the laws of property are 


changed, till we are willing or able to effect 


ſuch a — the inftryAion of the people 
T5 b 1 muſt a 


1 
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muſt be proportioned to che immtttable con- 
ditions of their deſtiny ; and hen from time 
to time we wilh to fix before their eyes x ge- 
neral principle, the explication and limits of 5 
which they are ineapable of e6mprebending, 
we place them in the ſituation of mem born 
blind, from whom we have juſt removed a 
cataract, and who at firſt ſee mountains 
reverſed, the baſe where the ſummit fhould 
be, and 0 can aſe» form no "_ =o of 

I know not at nies: may one hy 
be wrought-by our political oculiſts; büt let 
us not in the mean time totally forget that, 
according to old ideas, government is the debt 
of knowledge to ignorance, as beneficence i is 
the debt of wealth to poverty. N 

I will purſue this diſcuſſion no ert l 
is ſufficient that I have ſhown by a few obſer- 
vations that the king had reaſonable or at 
leaſt conſiderate motives for refuſing to admit 
the declaration of rights as conſtitutional laws. 
Lay nothing reſpecting the general pla 
and deſign of the performance; but have 
always been of opinion that the edifice of the 
conſtitution merited a more majeſtic and Ve- 
nerable portico. I could at leaſt have withed 
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American, declaration of en and had pre- 
yes that admirable principle contained in 

“ Artick XVII. No people can preſervea 
66 free and happy government, without being 
« firmly and conſtantly attached to the laws of 
4 juſtice, moderation, œconomy, temperance 
4 and virtue, and without frequently eue 
_ E to theſe fundamental principles. 

Yes, every thing is compriſed in theſe me- 
morable words, the duties of the people and 
thoſe of the legiſlator. This is what he ought 
to have preſent to his thoughts; this is what he 
ſhould repeat to us again and again. Fuftice, 
moder ation, virtue, are indeed the neceſſary 
principles to render a government free and 
happy; and to the neglect of this uſeful and 
general truth all our regrets and reproaches 
may be imputed. It ought. to have been writ- 
ten on the walls of the hall in which the de- 
puties of France met together. It would have 
ſerved as a continual admonition, and a ſalu- 
tary leſſon; and they might at leaſt by means 
of it have properly underſtood, juſtly inter- 
preted, and accurately circumſcribed the firſt 
maxim. of their declaration of rights, The 
words equality and Ae are beautiful every 

| where ; 
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3 eee no writer 
who has not employed them with ſucceſs: bur 
the juſt meaſure of the ideas repreſented by 
thoſe words, their exact application and fe- 
lati ve fitneſs to the eircumſtances of a country 
and the character of its inhabitants, their ac- 
curate adjuſtment to the weakneſſes and paſ- 
ſions inherent'in human nature, and above all 
their alliance with the principles of virtue and 
morality, conſtitute the chief difficulty, and 
when ſurmounted the moſt indelible glory of 
a legiſlator. If we would puſh all our ideas to 
an extremity, we have only to yield ourfelves 
to the current; and in youth this is always the 
diſpoſition which the mind originally takes; 
but the power of ſtopping ourſelves in our 
courſe is the rareſt and'moſt laborious of all 
attainments, and is the attribute only of ma- 
ture judgment. Time is in this caſe the ſove- 
reign preceptor, and. nothing is neceſſary but 
that we ſhould reſign ourſelves to its guidance. 
It: may infallibly be depended upon to reQify - 
the errors of raſhneſs and inexperience z but 
in the mean time woe ta the generation. that 
ſhall ſerve as a ſubject upon which for raſhneſs 
and: inexperience, . and. ill- 
r 21% O 32H4 
ermovil 7 It 
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It is particulaily in their ſyſtems of equality 


kat the National Aſſembly hæye in my opinion 


* 


gone into extremes. Finding” that the ine- 


. qalities of property, that great ſource of jea- 


bouſy, could not be attacked, they have applied 


: nx 


their levelling inſtruments to honorary diſtinc- 


tions. Experience will teach us whether 


thoſe familiar abbreviations, M. Condé, M. 
Conti, M. Capet; thoſe new appellations, and 
quaker forms, conſecrated by the mandates of 
the National Aſſembly, will be equally ſanc- 


tioned by the edits of time. Experience will 


teach us whether eight or nine hundred years 
of illuſtrious anceſtry, the inheritance of the 
houſe of Montmorenci and many other fa- 


milies, is to be for ever changed into abſtrac- 


tions, and no longer have any diſtinctive ſign 
to point it out. Experience will teach us if 
theſe petty jealouſies, theſe philoſophic pueri- 
lities are to be adopted by poſterity, and if it be 
worth while to offend ſo great a part of the 
nation by the eſtabliſhment of a doctrine 
equally ann both Prager. and _ 


Ty be decelved, but it appears to me that 
the genius of the Engliſh has ſhewn itſelf ſu- 
perior to ours in their ſyltem of equality. 
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Events have doubtlefs led them to their object; 
but this is a diſtinction hich: I ſhall, not ſtop 
to enquire into. Leaving then to the Engliſit 

iſlators all the honour of this ſyſtem, I gete 
ceive that they have perfectly filled up the 
queſtion, preſents the outlines They have 
felt that the monarch, the depoſitary of the 
executive power, and an, eſſential branch of 
the legiſlature, would be too feeble and 
iſolated, if he were not ſurrounded with cha- : 
rafters, of a nature in ſome, degree congenial 
with his own, if he were unſuppoxted by a ph 
litical corps ſeparate and diſtin& from the maſs 
of citizens, and who ſhould ſeem4o, he the prop 
and the ornament of the majeſty; of the throne. 
Theſe old philoſophers in politics and mora- 
lity have alſo felt that, neither in a morning 
nor an evening fitting, were opinions to be 
oyerturned that had grown;up with ages, and 
bad determined the reſpect paid by every na- 
tion to ſuch races of men as were ee | 
by important ſervices to the ſtate. ity 40111 

In the mean time, influenced by great prin- 
ciples, the. Engliſh have not thought proper to 
licenſe the indefinite extenſion of honorary 
appellations, and till leſs their diſſemination 


821 4 by 


and too 


— 
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by all th MeiBons and ſubdiviſiors of titles 


formerly obſerved in France, and which ititr6- 
duced into ſociety and into affairs a multitude 
of petty ſuperiorities, l of % ww 
vain pretenſions. © 1 
From theſe different dbl the En- 


gliſh have given general ſatisfaction to the na- 


tion at large by uniting honorary diſtinctions 


into a ſingle houſe of peers conſiſting of be- 


tween two and three hundred perſons. Theſe | 


diſtinctions are hereditary, but they procure 
during the life of the father no prerogative or 


title to his children,“ who differ iti no reſpect 
from the reſt of the citizens, but, in competl- 


tion with them, ſolicit from the people the ho- 


nourable function of repreſentatives in the 
houſe of commons. As this ſecond diviſion 


of the parliament is infinitely fuperior to the 


firſt in credit and ftability, and perſons are ad- 


mitted without reſpe& of name or birth, real 


equality ſeems to be perſectly eſtabliſhed. En- 
gliſh pride, that pride more national and tore 
patriotic than our metaphyſical vanities, takes 
no offence at the exiſtence of two or three 
hundred hereditary peers, deſtined, not to re- 


The elder ſons of the ant peers only have the title of 5 
lords by courteſy. 


"refine 


point of compariſon; and perhaps we ſhould 
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preſent any particular claſs of citizens, but to 


ſupport the royal prerogative and give luſtre 
to the majeſty of the throne, to imprint on the 
national laws a more elevated character, and to 
defend conſtitutional liberty againſt the at- 
tempts of government, againſt the errors of the 

people, and in caſe of neceſſity againſt the 
variable opinions of à repreſentative body 


"whoſe functions are temporary. The Engliſh 


nation may perhaps be miſtaken ; but it has 7 

conceived that the happineſs and fats of the | 
country would be ſafer when not merely con- 
"fided to ſuperintendants of its on choice, 
- but to other guardians alſo whoſe attachment 
to che conſtitution and the proſpetity of the 
e wu be e 5 Wein in- 
nn " 


1 


u Aan! to n of les mo- 


ment, and examine the calculations of vanity 


and ſelf- love, we ſhall perceive that the houſe 
of peers, the members of which are titled, in- 
creaſes the luſtre of that which is aſſociated 
with itt it conſtitutes, if I may ſo ſay, the in- 
fignia of honour, the ribbon. of the whole na 

tion. Reſpect is always founded on ſome 


be 
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. de miltaker-in "fuppoſings, that the deferance 
paid to, a ſimple citizen of England out of his 
country depends ſolely on his quality of being 
a free man: without refleQing on it, we con- 
ladet hing as an individual on a lexel, with the 
Peers of the realm, ho again are equal c 
perſong of higheſt. rank in, Europes and 
de may douht whetherithis Engliſhman; ob- 
Fury, in appearance, may not himſelf attain the 
lame düſtinckion. T od equthioq ef noi: un 
„citizen of France, [according to the new 
conſtitution, will by no means be conlidered 
in the ſame, point of vie wg fer he will appear 
on as a part of a vaſt monotonqus whole, 
deſtitute of all thoſe prominences Which ſtrike 
the imagination. Thus, if we conkne-our- 


ſelves to the eſtimations of pure vanityg,the 
commons of France would have gained more 


had they admitted ſome modification, gf their 
ſyſtem, Which Aae hind, 9k e. 
tion. 994 96415 S210 ERIE l- F 124 

It eee 5 he Englih,to eſtabliſh 
an, equality among them,  haye raiſed the 
greater part of, the nation and placed it on a 
| ley el with the leſs: the Fr ench, to attain the 
Jame end, have ſunk the leſs to a level with 
py purpoſe 


Wes. . 


F 


purpoſe by the Gerste, France by the 4 0 


dation of a part. The difference is important 


both to external „ and internal 


happineſs. 

To deſpiſe theſe reſleQioris as traiifient, 
would be wrong: the moſt ſubtile ideas ſerve 
as the elements of opinion, and imperceptibly 
modify it. Thus in large ſocieties theſe ideas 


frequently acquire the greateſt ſway when they 


are moſt refined: from their very ſubtilit7 
they elude the graſp of argument, and the 
trammels of ratiocination. One might ſay, 
that, reduced to a ſort of atmoſphere, they 


acted on opinion as the air on phyſical ſub. 


ſtances, not by any viſible power, but by con- 
tinuity and inſenſible penetration. 

Civil and political liberty, and an equality 
of happineſs, are the points at which we 
ſhould aim. But to form a tyrannical ſyſtem 
of ſtrict equality of rank, to perſecute the moſt 
trifling diſtinctions with that ſpirit of de- 
ſpotiſm which led Tarquin ta : 
of every poppy that roſe a little e the reſt, 
is to have a very narrow philoſophy, or a 
very extenſive notion of vanity in general. 
There is more weakneſs in dreading every 
we” of cotiventional ſuperiority, than in 
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co PA "NR enjoying ſuch advantages, Be- 
ſide, this is not the cauſe of the people. To 
hold out to it a contrary language is to deceive 
it. Vanity is a ſentiment, the action of which 
is neceſſarily limited: it may exiſt between the 
different ranks of ſociety, which, from their 
approximation, may look up to one another; 
but from the loweſt claſſes to the higheſt rank 
this vanity never exiſted. The differences of 
fortune and education ſeparate men in a far - 
more ſtriking manner, and will ever continue 
ſo to ſeparate them, ſince theſe diſtinctions, of 
all the greateſt, are in the igeritahle, order of 
things. 
Neither is it an indifferent reſototion when. 
we take upon us to deſtroy the habitude and 
duty of reſpect; for we at the ſame time ef- 
fect a change of manners: and a nation per- 
haps, which, with this light rein, would have 
appeared gentle and humane, will become 
rude and ſavage the inſtant it is n eman- 
cipated from it. $11 
It is alſo a ſingular ſcheme, to. N to com- 
pine, with the depravity of the preſent times 
and the corruption of an ancient monarchy, 
proſcriptions of names, retrenchments of titles, 
and all thoſe auſtere forms which aceorg only 
ph TS | With 
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with che ſimplicity of manners of ſome petty 
republic, or the ſevere principles of ſome rigid 
fea. Our nature is not to be changed by 
force; and before we are equalized by a com- 
pulfatory law, we ſhould be brought together 
by moral ſe! ntiment, the fole tie that can be of 
any duration. 1 

They ſay, and here the wit lends its all. 
ance to the deſire they have of diſſembling 
their ſecret_ ſentiments, that they have de- 
ſtroyed hereditary nobility, to prevent thoſe 
diſtinctions from bringing back to us at ſome 
future period real privileges: but if we are in 
dread of pretenſions, we ſhould not add to 
their foree by compreſſing them. Beſide, will 
the practice of ſociety be prevented from 
preſerving a tradition, of which we may try 
in vain to interrupt the courſe? and will not 
the word formerly, which cannot be pro- 
ſcribed, preſerve on public deeds the type of 
what men were? But in the incorporeal 
eſſence of nobility, what a man was, will ever 
continue to' mark what he is; for things 
founded in opinion are alone independent of 
the ſtrongeſt empire: in vain will men ſeek 
to govern the imagination. in the name of the 
law; of all our moral ſenſes it is the moſt. 
1 | 92 a rebel⸗ 
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rebellious, and in ſuch an attempt ee Is 
impoſſible. _ A 
Beſide, was chere e ever A circumſtance an 
which conventional ſuperiority had leſs power 


to wound invidious vanity. than an epoch ſo 


glorious for all the French as the preſent, an | 
' epoch when under a free conſtitution genius, 
talents and virtue reſume their ſtation, and 
can ſo eaſily efface every other diſtinction? | 
This is undoubtedly the only true man- 
ner of leſſening the importance of rank and 
title, while that which has been choſen an- 


nounces a weakneſs of mind. unworthy of 


being aſſociated with the noble and n ä 
| ſentiments of liberty. | | 
The ſuppreſſion of hereditary Glinglons n 
is alſo the leaſt of all ſteps towards equality. 
To eſtabliſh in reality that levelling ſyſtem of 
which ſome are ſo. jealous, men ſhould be 
aſſimilated to each other not only by fortune, 
but alſo by education, by that cultivation of 
mind the diverſity of which eſtabliſhes differ= 
ences of eſteem far greater than thoſe of name. 
All men are equal, all men are brothers: true, 
but in this relationſhip there are elder bro- 
thers better treate@ than thoſe of Normandy. 
Before we were all placed on the fame line, 


* 
"4 we 


? 
1 
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an equal fortune ſhould Fave been given to 
all; and on one ſhould have been beſtowed 
revenues, on another knowledge, on. a third 
moral qualities, with an infinite number of 
other adyantages of which the greater part of 
mankind is unhappily deſtitute. But we have 
been obliged to redeem, by the inequalities 
which are the reſult of differences of property, 
thoſe ſtill greater inequalities which we ſhould 
have experienced in a ſtate of nature. Juſ. 
tice, and the confederacy formed to conſecrate 
and defend it, bave delivered the weak from 
the oppreſſive yokT of force and violence: 

we muſt receive them therefore with all 
their conſequences, and not ſeparate i in idea 
the effects of a principle from the principle 
itſelf. Let us conſider ourſelves ſuch as we 
are; let us conſider ourſelves in a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, the baſis of which is the maintenance 
of the rights of every one; and let us not, by. 
inconſiderately re-eſtabliſhing the empire of a 
blind force, recal thoſe primitive relations 
which introduced among men a kind of ſu- 
periority far more dreadful and tyrannical 
than all thoſe phantoms of the imagination 
againſt which 'we are now in arms. 


gry if, after having annihilated all rank, 
U 3 we 
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we ſhould remain equal i in. power and credit l 
But we ſhall have our, great men, and our 
great men to be dreaded: we ſhall have our. 
peers. of the realm ; and they will be the 


moſt dangerous amongſt us they who deſire 


that every thing ſhould be put into the hands 


of the people, to move them afterwards PW 


their pleaſure, to make themſelves maſters of 
them, and rule them by their unworthy 
writings ; then to make of them the inſtru- 


ments. of their jealouſy, the inſtruments of 
their hatred, the inſtruments of their deſpotic 


opinions; in their name 10 give lays to the 


* 


maſters of us all. Ah! ! what a change! what . 
a ſuperiority ! of all others it is the moſt 


to be dreaded. 


In fine, and it is my laſt remark, ——4 


giving ourſelves up without remorſe to the 
attractions of a novel ſyſtem of equality, all 


with one accord ſhould have conſented to it 3. 
we ſhould have arrived together in a colony * 
with the ſame titles, and maintained that 
parity under the reſpectable ſanction of a ge- 


neral compact: but to eſtabliſh our equaliza- 


tion by the laws of force and conſtraint, to 
eſtabliſh it by a ſacrifice in Which they who 


impoſe 


—— — 


- 
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leben it have no part, ſhews no reſpect to 
the laws of nn or che ſacred maxims 
of juſtice. 

Still leſs does this reſpett a appear, if we fi 
our attention on a ſtriking circumſtance. On 
the one hand, a great power is put into the 
hands of the people; on the other, the lead- 
ers of the commons are put in poſſeſſion of 
every place that can warrant them the reſpect 
of the multitude : they are made judges, mu- 
nicipal officers, adminiſtrators of departments 
and diſtricts, and ſoon they will become bi- 
ſhops. There was one claſs of citizens alone 
who were protected by the regard paid them 
on account of their ancient honorary titles, 
and the patronage attached to their territorial 
poſſeſſions: of theſe they are deſpoiled, and 
thus they come in for no ſhare, With them, 
therefore, it is not equality that is in fact eſta» 

bliſhed, bur the greateſt diſparity. 


Let them beware; the diſtance is very 
ſmall between the principle which, for the 
| ſake of gratifying the vanity of the many, 
takes away from the few certain honbrary 
prerogatives conſecrated by the practice of 
. e the principle which, for the ſake of 

85 W477 grati- 
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gratifying the wants of the many, ſhould an- 
thoriſe the reduction of overgrown property. 
Individual property is in moſt inſtances leſs 
ſanQified by preſcription, than titles and fa- 
mily diſtinctions; and therefore ought, not to 
hope ſucceſsfully to eſcape the inferences that 
will be drawn from general ſyſtems of equa- 
lity. The arguments will be found ready pre- 
pared in the harangues of the Gracehi; and 
nothing can be requiſite to their ſucceſs but 
the union. of a ſet of repreſentatives as little 
accuſtomed to the conveniences of property, 
as is the greater part of che preſent a 


. to pre-eminence of birth. 


We are ignorant befarehand ru a firſt, 
* ſtep may lead; we are ignorant what princi- 
ples may be grafted an ours by the perſons 
who ſhall come after us. Having once vio- 
lated the temple. of juſtice and deſtroyed its 
gates, others will be guilty of greater exceſſes, 
and we ſhall be accomplices in their wer 
profanations, 1 
I could never accuſe 5 * e negy 
lected for a moment the guard of this temple, 
or deſerted my honourable poſt. It has been 
ſeen how, at the opening of the States Gene- 
ml, e the rights of the creditors of 


tho 


4 » 


: 
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the ſtate; how at a ſubſequent period I en- 

poſed myſelf to conſiderable diſgrace, rather 
than diſſemble my ſentiments reſpecting the 
rigorous and vain proſcription of hereditary 
diſtinctions; how I urged the neceſſity of itl- 
demnifying or making ſome compenſation to 
thoſe Who had been reduced to the moſt paiti- 
ful diſtreſs by the abolition of pecuniary righits 
attached from time immemorial to a certain 
"deſcription of property. It may have been 
ſeen in like manner how I undertook the 
cauſe of thoſe whoſe houſes were ſet on fire 
and their poſſeſſions laid waſte, in conſequence 
of the total neglect of publie order. Ione 
day thus addreſſed the Aſſembly upon this 
ſubject It is a debt which I have not been 
# able to bring to account, but it is worthy 
the notice of a great nation. Many citi- 
ens have incurred conſiderable loſſes; their 
* habitations have been burned down, and 
their property plundered, © The tutelary 
„ authority of the laws would have protected 
them from | theſe outrages, if it had not 
been deſtitute of power: yet this protection 
* is what every citizen expects when he 
brings annually a certain ſhare of his for- 
tune to the national treaſury. Does it not 
N Wet N S 
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appear to you juſt that the departments 
% ſhould make a calculation of theſe loſſes, 
and that an indemnification, not rigorouſly 
exact, but prudent and equitable, ſhould be 
- conſidered as a debt of the nation to be 
<< liquidated at leaſt in happier days, if not 
at preſent? It is at the requeſt of the king 
that I ſubmit this idea to your conſidera- 
tion; it does honour to his benevolent 


heart, and is worthy the ſupreme head of 


the b of which you are the N 
*tives:”; © 17 

The Aſſembiy 9 in one of its me- 
moirs beſtowed ſome applauſe on this part of 
my diſcourſe, I flattered myſelf that I had ſuc- 
ceſsfully diſpoſed them to this act of juſtice; . 
and I delayed not to place the ſubject before 
them in a more formal manner, by recom- 
mending, in my report on tlie finances of 
29 May 1790, that a loan of fixty mil- 
lions at five per cent. ſhould be appro- 
* priated to the mitigation of the loſſes occa- 
* ſioned by the ſeverity of their decrees and 
4 the exceſſes committed in the provinces.” 


- * Theſe were not the only principles of juſ- 


tice which I endeavoured to impreſs on the 
minds of the. National Aſſembly; I took the 
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liberty of 8 others of the fame, 
mild and equitable natyre; and I thus ex- 
prefled myſelf in a memoir which I read to 
the Aſſembly on the evening preceding the 
day when the ſalaries of the clergy were to 
be the ſubje& of diſcuſſion : 6k 
I have always conceived that, by a Fn | 
« of conciliation, by temporary indemnifica- 
« tions, temporary from neceſſity, and by that 
« tenderneſs and reſpect which are due to 
« thoſe from whom, we. demand very conſi- 
« gerable ſacrifices, we may ſoften the bitter= 
« neſs of their grief. What have they not a 
right to expect from the generoſity of men 1 
* who, by a courſe of events, are become the 
4 moſt powerful as well as the moſt happy 1 
It is an error to ſuppoſe that individual pri- 
« vations, extorted without meaſure and with- 
out proportion, muſt be equally. beneficial 
to public intereſt, There is in the nature 
e of all ſocial compacts a tribute of confidence 
and mutual kindneſs, as neceſſary to their 
“ ſucceſs as any other ſpecies of contribution. 
« Have no apprehenſion that future genera» 
« tions will reproach you for the lenity you 
« ſhall ſhew to ſuch of your fellow-citizens as 
* you. detach by violence from, their paſt ſitu- 
« ations 


7 


— 
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K ations, Theſe generations will wha” 
& ſufficient portion of the fruits of your la- 
40 bours; be careful only to ſecure the perpe - 
6 tuity of them; be careful that they deſcend 
« to poſterity without having coſt too many 


By. * tears, and as the offspring of a revolution 


« „ tranqull and beneficent.”. 8 
It ſeems to me alſo that in applying to the 
demands of the ſtate the revenues of ſo many 


donations made to the church by the ancient 


| nobility of France, a ſmall portion might have 


been ſelected i in order to heal the wounds i in- 


flicted on their deſcendants. But the utmoſt 
indifference has been ſhown for their loſſes, 


and we turn away our eyes from the deſpair 
to which a numerous claſs of citizens have 
been reduced, whoſe names have for ſo many, 
ages been diſtinguiſhed in the faſti of mo- 
narchy, Such a mode of proceeding i is in- 
deed ſevere. Their fortune, their rank, their 
perſonal tranquillity, all the conditions of 
their ſocial exiſtence have been invaded and 
perſecuted with a rigour that is unexampled. 
One might have ſuppoſed that they had not 


been, like the reſt of the inhabitants, children | 
of the country. No ſentiment of mildneſs or 


generoſity has * the character of thoſe 


wha 


— 
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who were in poſſeſſion. of power. Why did 
they not in reality acqu ire liberty by conqueſt 
as they wiſh to perſuade us? They would 
then perhaps have had the magnanimity that 
uſually accompanies victory; but by abuſing 
their advantages, by demanding ſacrifices of 
others, never of themſelves, by hearing with- 
out emotion the complaints of the oppreſſed, 
they have polluted that liberty which was 
committed to them pure and unſullied, and 
which came forth from the throne accompa- 
nied with peace and juſtice. Alas! it was in 
the midſt of univerſal felicity that they ought 
to have received it with its noble retinue, and 
all the virtues ſhould have crowded around it. 
_ In ſhort, as if ſo much ſeverity and ſo many 
hardſhips. were not ſufficient, they now at- 
tempt to trouble the .conſciences of men.by 
having recourſe to 'oaths ; oaths which are 
always placed by the ſide of danger, and in 
the midſt of terrors and ſacrifices. Here alſo 
it is the ſafety of others they endanger, while 
they live tranquilly themſelves, impregnable 
in their own ſtrength and ſupreme authority. 
I will not liſten to the whiſpers of calumny, 
or entertain a doubt of the religious ſpirit of 
the National Aſſembly. We never®aſk fuc- 
i. N cour ® 
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© cour. but of our friends; and the Aſſembly 
therefore would not baſely call to their aid 
the religion of an oath, if they did not poſe 
ſeſs in their hearts the principles which ren- 
der ſuch an obligation ſacred. I beg leave 
however to make one obſervation: when 
they continually aſſociate the God of the 
univerſe in their cauſe, when they require 
him as the ſecurity of the promiſes that 
are exacted, they ought to preſent to him the 
homage of goodneſs, juſtice, compaſſion and 
lenity, the virtues which he demands of us, 
the virtues which he loves, and of which the 
relations he generouſly ſuſtains towards us are 
the bright example and glorious teſtimony. 
How omnipotent is morality, and how pre- 
ſumptuous are we when we ſuppoſe the un- 
deritanding to be a more infallible guide ! 
Men in the midſt of their paſſions, legiſlators 
in the midſt of their arduous occupations, in- 
novators in the midſt of their fervid ideas, 
muſt all reſort to the ſtandard of this great 
principle, if they would not fall into conti- 
nual deviations and errors. Morality, as I 
have frequently obſerved in my works, is the 
wiſdom of ages. They who conſult and re- 
i uy it, are placed round a light-houſe the 
NO 
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brilliant flame of which is never extinguiſhed; 
and. guided by this light they are ſure to find 
their way through the labyrinth of affairs, 
and through all the various intereſts which 
thwart and claſh with each. other. 7 
It would be. no. difficult undertaking to ap- 
** theſe reflections to the National Aſſembly, 
and ſhew that, by a more inflexible morality, N 
they might have avoided their principal miſ- 
takes. It is by the licentiouſneſs of their 
principles that they have extricated them- 
ſelves. from a multitude of embarraſſments, 
into which they would never have fallen had 
| morality. been their guide. Meanwhile the 
morality: of legiſlators is the leaſt reſtrained 
of any, becauſe in an infinite number of civil 
| arrangements they are placed above the ſphere 
| of ordinary rules; but they are not placed 
| above Juſtice, above gratitude, above genero- 
ſity towards the weak, above the duties which 
a confidence in their integrity demands, above 
the love of order, above a ſacred reſpect for 
the lives and ſafety of men, and in ſhort 
above numberleſs other primitive virtues. 

How much higher would have been the 
character of the Aſſembly, if reflecting on 
thele conſiderations, and by them regulating 

their 
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their conduct, they had demanded +clpedk by 
the firmneſs of their meaſures, and the dignity 


of their principles! They would then no 


longer have been obliged continually to do 
homage at the ſhrine of opinion, and to keep 
cheir minds perpetually upon the ſtretch the 
more eaſily to aſcertain this opinion, and, get · 
ting as it were the ſtart of it, to ordain with 


pompous affectation what is thus tyrannically 5 


dictated. The Aſſembly might then without : 


ſervility have obtained the public approba- 


tion. They would have appeared to fit under 


| theſhade of Juſtice and reaſon, and to be cano- 

pied with that facred oak whoſe roots ſeem. E 
to penetrate to the centre, and whoſe branches 

are fed with the dew of heaven. Their d- 


ciſions, always in conformity to the W 
of morals, would have been liſtened to as if 
they had been the words of immortal life, and 
never would they have been driven to eourt a 
thouſand allies unworthy of their friendſhip, 
and of the buſineſs in which they were tt 


gaged. 


- I feel myſelf compelled in this place to call 


the attention of the reader for a moment to | 
_ myſelf. I underſtand the cenſure that is 


8 
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4 paſſed upon me: my attachment to the princi- 
ples of juſtice they condemn as obſtinacy and 
prejudice z and, the more effectually to ex- 


plode it, "diſtinguiſh it by the appellation of 
ariftocratical weakneſs. I know too well what 


 - weakneſs is moſt, congenial to my heart. : 


People of France, it was your intereſt that 
firſt inſpired me with ſentiments of tender- 
neſs ; it was for you that I fought my earlieſt 


Potent, and while 1 deplored the unfeeling 
manner in which you were treated, while I 
urged the forbearance that was due to you, 

while I was perpetually diſquieted for your 
fate, then, as now, men endeavoured by nick- 
names and ridiculous epithets to ſilence my 
expoſtulations. Now you have abandoned 


battles: but you were then diſunited and im- 


me, I would willingly ſeek ſome other ob- by 


ject of attachment; but it is beyond my 
power; I have not even this poor conſola- 
tion. Your enemies and mine have raiſed a 
barrier againſt me that I ſhall never ſeek to 
paſs. They will not fail to entertain againſt 
me inexpiable hatred, ſince the faults which 
they have committed they charge upon me. 
And was it 1 that inſpired them with inſo- 

Een W in the hour of their proſpe- 
X rity ? 
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rity ? Was it I that taught them ſtubborntieſs - 
and inflexibility at a time when compliance 
and moderation appeared indiſpenſible? No; 
if they were not now overwhelmed with miſ- 
fortune, if they were not perſecuted and op- 
preſſed, I ſhould have a thouſand reproaches 
to addreſs to them. I truſt therefore that 
when at length I have again undertaken to 
aſſert their rights and their property, they 
will not imagine that I have entertained for a 
moment the project of recovering their fa- 
vour. I have no need of them, I have no 
need of any one. My future companion, 
that ſhall cheer my life and conſole my death, 
ſhall be memory alone. When I recolle& the 
- purity of the principles that have aQtuated me, 
I find no where an alliance ſuitable to my 
claims. Meanwhile the inſtinct of man leads 
him to ſociety, and, urged by this inſtinct, I 
aſſociate myſelf in imagination with the honeſt 
of every different climate, with the honourable 
few whole ruling paſſion is the love of vir- 
tue; I aſk no tenderneſs but theirs, I ſeck no 
union but with men thus eſtimably diſtin- 
guiſhed. „ 


I return from this digreflian. It 2 0 
in 
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in the name of the laws of morality that I 
ſo frequently called the attention of the Aſſem- 


bly to the melancholy conſequences of the in- 


conſiderate liberty of the preſs, and reminded 
them of the danger of thoſe public manufac- 
tories of impoſture and calumny, thoſe forges 
of darkneſs where ſo many incendiary publi- 
cations are daily fabricated. Eſtabliſhments 
like theſe would more aptly be founded on 
the ſombre banks of the Acheron, or in the 
court of the palace of the Furies, than in the 
midſt of a country where the purity of the 
atmoſphere and the aſpect of a ſerene ſky : 
form a contraſt with ſuch devouring poiſons, 
ſuch infernal flames, as are every where ſcat- 
tered, and which cover the face of the coun- 
try. They are abuſes, it is ſaid, which the 
defence and ſupport of freedom render neceſ- 
ſary, and thoſe who love freedom ought to 
tolerate them. Yes; they are ſuch abuſes as 
aſſaſſination, falſe witneſs, the public cry of 
ſedition, and a number of other crimes. Ah! 
render a purer homage to freedom, . do. more 
juſtice to the conſtitution that ſecures it, and 
you will no longer perceive the neceſlity of 
ſo corrupt a ſupport. And is it then ſo diffi- 
cult to love liberty, which makes us happy in 
J's; ſo 
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ſo many ways? Or does it appear more at- 
tractive when it has for its ſatellites men who 
ſeem to walk in its train that they might ſur- 
render themſelves with leſs: reſtraint to the 
violence of their paſſions, men nouriſhed in 
hatred, and the very ſound of whoſe voice 
fills every heart with terror? Regardleſs of 
public tranquillity, and ſkilful in exciting 
commotions, they are impatient to know all 
the miſchief they can do, and to get rid of 2 
their remorſe they haſten, with the torch of 
diſcord in their hands, to enjoy the ſpectacle 
of their infamous ſucceſs. Conſummate alſo 
in the perfidious art of mangling reputations, - 
they .make a paſtime of this abominable 
practice, and it is difficult to ſay which pleaſes 
them moſt, the annihilation of every ſenti- 
ment of eſteem, or the ſubverſion of all kinds 
of authority ; for they wiſh anarchy to reign 
in our hearts, ell as in the boſom of our 
political ſocieties. We ſhould deſpiſe theſe 
men, it is ſaid. This is an eaſy ſentiment; 
but will their calumnious writings, will their 

incendiary diſcourſes be deſpiſed alſo by the 
people? Are we ignorant that a lie is always 


an invention at pleaſure, and that of conſe- 


quence it may be proportioned with greater 
„ accu- 
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accuracy to the diſpoſitions of the moment, 
and adjuſted with preciſion to our ruling 
paſſion? Are we ignorant that a lie is always 
a ſimple idea, and that, being never modified 
like truth, it will make a ſtronger impreſſion 
on the mind? Do we forget that ignorance 
and misfortune render men ſuſpicious, and 
that theſe being the portion of the majority 
of mankind they will not fail to lend a fa- 
vourable ear to injurious accuſations and ca- 
lumnies? Let us add to theſe reflections an 
obſervation that is worthy of our notice. 
The courſe of opinion is entirely changed. 
It formerly deſcended from the higheſt claſſes 
of ſociety to the loweſt; and theſe ſuperior 
claſſes, who were neceſſarily enlightened by 
education, rejected at leaſt all groſs fables, 
and more art was neceflary to deceive them, 
Evident malignity and palpable ſcandal were 
thus detected and ſtopped in their outſet, and 
could not diſſeminate their baneful influence. 
But in the preſent day, when the people are 
immediately acted upon and their paſſions 
addrefſed, when their opinions are made uſe 
of to excite commotions, all kinds of lies are 
become infinitely more dangerous, as there is 
no 'mound, no ſluice which can any longer 


1 fſuſpend 
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ſuſpend their courſe or prevent their diſper- 
ſion. In this order of things the ſceptre will 
ſoon be in the hands of the moſt daring and 
fraudulent pretenders. They will preach 
power to the people, that they may be able to 
give laws in its name; as miniſters, in former 
times, have been eager to aſſert the authority 
of the prince that they might govern every 
thing by the arbitrary mandate of his will. 
In both caſes there are the ſame paſſions 
predominant; and dangers will only change 
their exterior, as long as we negle& the 
empire of reaſon, or chooſe any other guide. 
| Why do we not at leaſt endeavour to fup- 
preſs thoſe writings, the moſt ſcandalous of any, 
which inſult the monarch, and hold up the 
royal majeſty to ridicule ? It is doubtleſs eaſy 
to find barren ſpectators who will laugh at the 
low and ſcurrilous images introduced into ſub- 
jects which have never before been treated but 
with reverence. It is the effect of all don- 
traſts when they are preſented to the imagi- 
nation, and it is thus that ſuperficial wits have 
gained admiration when they have firſt played 
their jeſts on religious ceremonies: but the 
preſumption will be no more profitable to 


ſosiety 
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ſociety in one inſtance than in the other. Do 
we imagine that the language of forbearance 
and reſpect which has ever been employed in 
ſpeaking of the perſon of the king, and the 
various ſymbols of his greatneſs, was introdu- 
ced from fear? This old practice is founded on 
the good of the ſtate, and is to be referred to a 
ſocial principle. Men felt that the employ- 
ment of force, though it were in perpetual 
exertion, would be inadequate to the main- 
tenance of public order; and that ſuch means 
would be attended with alarming ſeverities 
peculiarly incompatible with 1 of 
manners and the ſpirit of liberty. 

reflections led them to inveſt the chief —5 the 
empire with all the majeſty that could attract 
reſpect and homage, in order that he might 
unite to his real power the authority of opi- 
nion, an authority whoſe univerſal and regu- 
lar operation would keep men in the obſerv- 
ance of their duties without violence and 
without commotion, The authority of a 
father over his child ſuggeſted the firſt idea 
of this beneficent power, and a more ſtriking 
example of it ſtill is to be found in the ſup- 
port that religious opinions conftantly give 
to morals, A free country ſhould defire more 
2k A 4 than 
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than any other, a ſpecies of dominion which 

renders the odious intervention of an armed. 
force and the degrading uſe of correction and 
puniſhment leſs frequent and leſs neceſſary. 
In the mean time our legiſlators, inſtead of 
calling theſe ſublime ideas to their aſſiſtance, 
believe themſelves never ſo truly great as 
when they ſport with the long eſtabliſhed 
principles of honour, and treat conventions 


with diſdain in which they neither acknow- 


ledge the ſtamp of experience nor the dee 
ture of univerſal Wen 
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liberty ; but the ſocial edifice is compoſed of . 
Parts which neceſſarily require one bond to 
unite them. I have greater hopes from the 
ſaccour of patriotiſm, the only ſentiment 
whoſe exceſs is never dangerous. But even 
this generous ſentiment ſtands in need of all 
the virtues to eſtabliſh and conſolidate ts 
empire. When detached from them, it can- 


not always reſiſt ſelfiſh conſiderations; and 


frequently the moſt paltry, thoſe which ſpring 
from wounded vanity and diſapointed ambi- 
tion, are ſufficient to unnerve it. Human 
nature is no better than this: let us not there · 

17 . 
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fore truſt to the firſt efferveſcence of our minds, 
let us not upon the faith of a momentary: 
enthuſiaſm. enact laws for a perpetuity, and 
let us not imagine that a ſingle ſentiment, 
even though it ſhould become a paſſion, can 
of itſelf hold in harmony that multitude of 
intereſts by which our long eſtabliſhed ſo= 
Cieties are at this moment governed. The 
ſtrongeſt of all ſentiments, that of revenge, 


has ſometimes ſufficed to unite ſavage nations a 


but after two thouſand years of ſocial habi- 
tude, we cannot be governed like them, and 
vain would be the attempt to reconcile the 
ſimplicity and unity of the ideas by which 


95 they were aCtuated, with the agitation of our 


experiments of their intelle& and the firſt 


character and our depraved manners. Indeed 
nothing can be conceived more exquiſitely 
abſurd than the multitude of men of a ſupe- 
rior order that are faid to ſurround us, and 
nothing can be more . injurious. than the 


eſſays of their genius. They are like the 
| preternatural books 1 have ſomewhere read 
of, that a malicious fairy endowed with 
the faculties of motion and ſpeech. Like thoſe 
books they are ſaid to be abſtract and inde- 
Rn {uperior to thoſe influences of the 


3 imagina- 
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imagination which govern the majority of 
their ſpecies, and which inſpire the generality 
of opinions and ſentiments. Together with 
imagination they deſtroy the faſcinating 
power not only which ſprings from the ma- 
zeſty of the throne, but the inſpirations of 
honour, of eftabliſhed cuſtoms and manners, 
of birth and elevated rank, and laſt of all 
whatever is to be aſcribed to the love of fame 
and the dread of infamy. Are they not 
afraid that, in the midſt of this indiſcrimi- 
nate deſtruction, they ſhould at length anni- 
kilate that intellectual bond, of all the ſtrong- 
eſt, the mildeſt, but the moſt indiſpenſible, 
which links us to the obedience of morality, 
and whoſe falutary power is ten thouſand 
times more irreſiſtible than all the laborious 
ſubtleties of metaphyſical legiſlation ? 


It is not the French nation only that our 
legiſlators are deſirous of ſubjecting to all the 
conditions of their new theory ; they are 


eager to have the ſame doctrine promulgated 
through every country. What profuſion of 
regard for the human ſpecies! It might be 
ſuppoſed the more generous ſince, inſurrec- 
| tion and violence being the means to be made 
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uſe of, it is apparently the”happineſs of ſuc- 
ceeding generations alone for which they 1 in- 
tereſt themſelves. How generous is their 
anxiety in withing to extend their benefits 
even to thoſe petty republies who for ſucceſ- 
ſive centuries have been weak enough to be- 
lieve that they were happy, and who would 
perhaps at the preſent moment defire that 
their lofty mountains ſhould ſeparate them 
from the influx of our ſcience, as they for- 
merly defended them from the lawleſſneſs of 
our political paſſions! Kind hearted ſouls ! | 
reſtrain a little your benevolence till you can 
exhibit the ſpectacle of your own proſperity ; 
this will be more eloquent than your writings. 
Meanwhile remember that nothing leſs than 
the authority of Moſes and the rich fruits of 
the Land of Promiſe could induce the Iſraelites 
to quit their country. Theſe fruits you are 
as yet unable to ſhew, and the ſacred voice of 
a prophet is not to be recogniſed in your cries 
of proſcription and hatred, the only ones 
which are heard at any conſiderable diſ- 


What a ſeries and diverſity of reflections 
preſent themſelves to my mind as I go along 
$< but 
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but the plan I have laid down will not permit 
me to purſue them. I avoid indeed the diſ- 
cuſſion of every ſubject upon which I have 
not delivered my ſentiments during my ad- 
miniſtration, that I may not be accuſed of ſay- 
ing now what I would not have ſaid at that 
time... I do not however aſpire at gaining the 
favour of men at preſent in poſſeſſion of power, 
or rather I conceive not the hope; for I can- 
not forget that it is by having continually re- 
eommended juſtice, morality, moderation, and 
kindneſs, by having preſented to their view 
dconſiderations in which the welfare of the 
| Rate was materially intereſted, by having open=, 
ed their eyes to the dangers which threatened. | 
it, and urged their attention to them, that 1 
have incurred the diſpleaſure of the National 
Aſſembly, and that my intreaties, renewed 
too often, have been thought importunate. 
Meanwhile I would readily conſent to be 
judged by the eſteem which my ideas may 
merit, as expreſſed in the memoirs which at 
different periods I have laid before the Aſſem- 
bly, and its various committees. There it | 
would be ſeen how I every inſtant preſſed the 
Aſſembly to adopt ſuch efficacious meaſures as 
EINE of freedom with the 
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| preſervation of public order, and how I en- 
forced the neceſſity of an executive power 
that ſhould be equal to the accompliſhment of 
this important object. There it would be 
ſeen how I inculcated on the minds of the 
Aſſembly that attachment and confidence 
which the virtues and intentions of the mo- 
narch ſo juſtly merited. There it would be 
ſeen how frequently I recommended modera- 
tion both in their principles and ſyſtems, and 
how I wiſhed them not to pull down without 
building up again. There it would particu- 
larly be ſeen how I undertook the cauſe of the 
oppreſſed, how I appealed in their favour, 
ſometimes to the laws of juſtice, ſometimes to 
the feelings of generoſity ; how I ſpoke of 
peace in the midſt of troubles, and of lenity 
and forbearance in the midſt of hatred and 
animoſity, Laſtly, there it would be ſeen 
with what zeal I defended the ſacred duties of 
humanity, and how earneſtly I demanded, in 
the name of public tranquillity, and as the 
_ greateſt bleſſing that could be conferred" on 
the people, that the Aſſembly would not abuſe 
the ignorance and credulity of this people, and 
then convert its blind paſſions into an inſtru- 
ment of vengeance ; that they would not cor- 
rupt 


* 
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pt its manners before they entruſted it with 

the government; that they would not employ 

its unbridled paſſions as the ſupport of its 
_ reign, nor degrade it into an executioner at 
the moment they were about to elevate it into 
a maſter. For this.part of my ſentiments and 
my conduct I aſk not the gratitude: of men: 
no, I preſent it as a tribute at the footſtool of 
that Being whom during my whole life I have 
faithfully ſerved, who is the principle of order 
and the laſt end of morality, and to whom it 
is not, as to our fellow-mortals, painful to 
render an account of our actions. W ilingly 
do I offer him this tribute of my ſubmiſſion; - 
willingly do I aſeribe to him whatever good I 
have done, at the moment that I am about to 
enter upon the moſt honourable meaſure of 
my adminiſtration, that ſervice to the country 
in which I preſided, the reality of which can 
leaſt be brought into queſtion. It has ever 
been the conviction of my mind, and a ſource 
of conſolation, that without the ſuccour of 
Providence I could never have triumphed over 
the numerous obſtacles with which I was 
forced to contend. I ſpeak of the important 
affair of proviſions and the dreadful famine 
from which I certainly preſerved Paris and 
„ 
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many of the provinces. In expreſſing myſelf 
thus ſtrongly, it becomes me to give the com- 
pleteſt evidence of the truth of my aſſertion, 
ſince when contraſted with the indifference 
the Aſſembly has ſhewn towards me, it 
amounts almoſt to an accuſation of thcir con- 


It may be remembered that about the mid= 
dle of the year 1789, and till the new harveſt 
afforded an abundant ſupply of corn, a conti- 
nual diſquietude prevailed at Paris and in the 
neighbouring provinces, The ſupplies de- 
ſtined for the uſe of the capital, and which 
arrived ſometimes by water and ſometimes by 
land, only anſwered daily to the wants of the 
day; and ſo great was the diſtreſs, that the 
failure of twenty or thirty cargoes in the im- 
menſe ſuceour derived from foreign countries, 
would have rendered famine inevitable. This 
truth, which is known to every bady, being 
once eſtabliſhed, it follows that the leaſt re- 
miſſueſs, the neglect of a ſingle precaution 
during a period of fifteen months, would have 


occaſioned the greateſt calamities of which it 


is poſſible to form an idea; and when I con- 
ſider the extent of the ſupply that was wanted, 
| | and 
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and the diverſity of means it- was neceſſary 
to employ, when I conſider the arduous taſk 
I had to execute, and the cares, the anxieties 
and the fatigues I endured, the ee 
an terrifies me. 
enn 
| the I was called into office, towards the end 
of Auguſt 1788, the free exportation of corn 
Nas permitted, not by a ſimple toleration, not 
.-- the ſingle authority of an arret-of council, 
but by a formal law enregiſtered in all, the 
c.̃ourts, and which had obtained the laufe | 
| | of the whole nation. | 
Men thus lived under the! kak f an in- 
| definite freedom, and every one applied it as 
he pleaſed to his ſpeculations. Government 
committed the care of the public weal to the 
action and impreſſion of private intereſt, + In 
the caſe of many commerces theſe two inter- 
eſts are undoubtedly united, and a circum- 
ſtance frequently recurring they converted into 
an abſolute principle. This principle, one of 
the doctrines of the philoſophical CEconomiſts, 
which lately exploded now began to revive, 
was not likely to be voluntarily abandoned, or 
at leaſt the calculations of foreſight would not 
have afforded a ſufficient motiye to the ſacrifice. 
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An undoubting confidence in tlie 5 ef⸗ 
fects of liberty is ſo very commodious to ad- 
miniſtration, permits them to govern ſo many 
things with ſo little trouble, that probably: 
they would have waited to the laſt extremity 
before they ſhook off a ſlumber that they be- 
lieved reaſon ned and e eee 
tenanced. Ane 
| — nes Jigs huts eftifere@in day 
law which had been formed upon the ſubject 
for the caſe of repreſentations being made by 
the provincial aſſemblies of dangers likely to 
ariſe from this liberty. But the intereſt of 
the maritime provinces, which, when exporta- 
tion is free, draw to themſelves the corn of 
the Kingdom, i is totally different from that of 
the central provitices, which are expoſed to 
the riſk of loſing their ſubſiſtence witliout tlie 
poſſibllity of replacing it. Beſide; it is not 
poſſible for the different parts of'a great king- 
dom to agree reſpecting the degree of dear- 
neſs that ought to put an end to exportation; 
the meaning of the word dearneſs is vague and 
uncertain, and depends upon the eſtabliſned 
proportion between the time and the wages of 
the labouring part of the community. Of 
3 the ſentiment and demand of the 
1 different 
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different provinces upon this article will never 
agree till all are pervaded with a general ap- 
prehenſion, and then the period of ys 
and prudence is abſolutely loſt. 

Guided by theſe reflections, and the 3 
of 1788 being completed juſt before my re- 
turn to office, I applied myſelf without de- 
lay to the diſcharge of one of the firſt duties 
of my ſituation, by collecting throughout the 
kingdom the moſt circumſtantial information 
reſpecting the new erop, and the corn that was 
ſtill upon hand of the preceding years har- 
veſt. I enquired in like manner into the ſitu- 
ation of other countries, and what aſſiſtance 

we might hope to derive from thence. , 1 
found that it was neceſſary, and that inſtantly, 
to take every poſlible precaution ; I therefore 
procured the ſuſpenſion: of the late act in 
places where I conceived exportation to be 
moſt dangerous and on the 7th of September 
the king iſſued a general prohibition by an 
arret of council founded on my report. 

The neceſlity of this firſt ſtep would admit 
| of no delay, and I was not therefore intimi- 
dated, as might be ſuppoſed, by the. conſide- 
ration, which however preſented itſelf ta my 


my that the . , taking place imme- 
diately 
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diately on my promotion to, the adminiſtra- 
tion, would infallibly be imputed to my ad- 
vice. I was not deceived in my conjecture; 
intereſted motives are what, men are always 
| moſt ready to ſee and impute, ſo: much do 
they appreciate others by what they are con- 
ſcious of in their oαπn minds. 

My ſyſtem of exportation was — 
ſimple, as 1. have; had frequent occaſion. to 


ſhew. It was governed by no immutable 


law, but was allowed or prohibited in con- 
formity to the circumſtances of the times. 
Meanwrhile the demands of the kingdom | 
and the too certain appearances of a real dearth 
diſcovering themſelves every day, I compared 
the price of corn in foreign markets with its 
price in the principal markets of France; and 
finding the difference not ſufficient to give to 
commerce the requiſite activity, I propoſed to 
the king to grant an importation bounty, firſt 
upon. American corn, and afterward. upon 
every ſpecies e from the different n 
of Europe. | 
This bounty was pier We agg an ts af 
council of 23 November 1788, but-circum-» 
ſtances obliged me gradually to. increaſe it. 
It is the foreſight of adminiſtration that 
SB: makes 
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makes this ſort of eticouragement uſeful, and 
it is applicable to thoſe periods when, deriving 
their knowledge from various ſources, they 
judge with certainty that an indiſpenfible com- 
modity will augment in price and ſoon become 
ſcarce. Additional activity ſhould then be 
given to commerce; but this can only be done 
by holding out an immediate lure to indi- 
vidual intereſt, which, differing from public 
intereſt, can ſeldom be influenced oy” n . 
and remote conſiderations. an 
In ordinary times, by a judicious uſe of 
bounties, the care of providing for the wants 
of a kingdom may be referred to the in- 
duſtry of merchants; but in years of cala- 
mity we cannot in prudence truſt to ' the 
reſult of their ſpeculations. Probabilities are 
no longer a ſufficient ſecurity when the danger 
becomes imminent, when it threatens the 
public tranquillity, and when by being realized 
it may prove the ſource of ti moſt terrible 
evils. It is in the midſt of ſuch apprehen- 
ſions that we feel with force both the uncer- 
tainty inſeparable from all ſpeculations, and 
the inſyfficiency of commercial means to ſup- 
_ ply immenſe demands. Another important 
truth preſents itſelf alſo, and which experience | 
has 
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has. fully. demonſtrated, and that * Ag, 
ſoon as corn xiſes to a. certain degree of dear- 
neſs, merchants will have nothing to do with 
the commerce; and their determination is 
founded on juſt motives. The people blind, 
ignorant, urged by want, always regards as 
its enemies thoſe, who ſell a neceſſary com- 
modity at a very high price; it beſtows upon 
them the moſt abuſive appellations; it dictates 
laws to them with violence, and frequently 
makes them the Kae een | 
miſery. 
I West has — of n 
conſiderations, ſhould in all circumſtances in- 
diſcriminately rely on the cares of commerce, 
the kingdom in times of real dearth would 
be expoſed to all the horrors, of famine. _ _ 
Never did this truth appear more evident 
than in the courſe of the year 1789. The 
merchants in various towns of France at the 
time of the greateſt ſcarcity: not only refuſed 
to import corn on their own account, but 
were unwilling to be concerned merely as, 
agents; an office that is commonly ſought 
with eagerneſs, becauſe it affords a profit of 
commiſſion without requiring them to advance 
1 any 
1 3 riſk. 
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riſk. The perſons whoſe ſituation made them 
dependent on government, accepted ſuch com- 
miſſions merely becauſe they had not the 
power of refuſal, and in acquitting themſelves 
of their duty many of them were in danger 
of their lives: yet their undertaking was an 
act of beneficence, as corn bought on the 
king's account is always ſold below the mar- 


ket price. 


I had the good eteas to foreſee * courſe 


of events; and judging that it was proper to 
employ extraordinary means in an extraor- 
dinary year, I ordered in good time conſider- 
able purchaſes to be made. I thus procured 
from England and Ireland a great quantity 
both of corn and flour before the exportation 
of theſe articles was prohibited throughout 
Great Britain; and the moment arrived when 
I regarded this ſupply as more nn than ; 
all the riches of Potoſi, | 
Fears increaſed; the demand became th 
appearances of famine were more conſpicuous, 
yet ſtill beforehand with my precautions I 
provided a ſuceour proportioned to the extent 
of the evil. Italy, Sicily, America, Barbary, 
Germany, Brabant, Auftrian Flanders, Ire- 
land, England, nen, the Hanſeatic towns, 
8 and 
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and all the Northern countries were made to 
contribute to the wants of France; and in 
caſes where exportation could not be obtained 
without particular permiſſion, the king was 
ſo urgent in his entreaties that he had fre- 
bee the happineſs to ſucceed, _ ' 
In the mean time as the calamity increaſed 
it became neceſſary to exhauſt all the foreign 
magazines; and for this purpoſe we were 
obliged to make uſe of money, credit, pro- 
miles, hopes, and whatever the moſt perſever- 
ing activity could deviſe. . Including freight 
and other expences the purchaſes amounted to 
a ſum exceeding fifty millions of livres; and 
though theſe operations were effected gra- 
dually, it is eaſy to conceive what a prodigious 
| extent 


* The quantity purchaſed, taking in wheat, flour, bar- 
ley and rice, amounted to near 3,600,000 hundred weight, 
out of which there remained a ſupply of ſpeculation for the 
city of Paris. I cannot tell why M. de Calonne in his 
Kft work thinks proper to controvert the articles which 
relate to this ſubject and are comprehended in the account 
of the finances. His whole argument reſts upon the quan- 
tities mentioned in my memorial of the firſt of July. But 
beſide that that had no concern but with foreign ſupplies, 
M. de Calonne has no ſuſpicion of the increaſing extent 
of the demand during the latter months of the year, It 

| hs 1 would 
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Extent of credit they required. I way aſſert 


Vithout vanity, that, in the embarraſſing fate 


of public affairs, this credit is ehiefly v0 be 
aſeribed to my intervention. A London 
merchant, who gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
confidence, made a declaration of this nature 
to the municipality of Paris, and other com- 
mercial Houſes would have expreſſed them- 
felves in fimilar terms had an opportunity 
offered. They had every reaſon to believe that 
I was conſtantly mindful of their ſafety not 
would I on any conſideration have ſuffered 
their fortunes to be injured by their con- 
tributing to ſave France from the horrors: of 
famine, 1 have ever eſteemed gratitude 38 
one ef the firſt of virtues, This obligation, 


—_- require a e to e all the calculations he 
has made upon the fi ſubject of revenue; but I will not take 
that trouble a ſecond time. Meanwhile I cannot avoid 
noticing one thing which is perbaps remarkable. It appears 
in the official papers of M. de Calonne how he expreſſed 
himſelf to the king reſpecting my adminiſtration, ang it 15 
well known what was his language upon the ſubje& i in the 
aſſembly of Notables, I was a ſpectator of his adwiniftra- 
tion, and 1 have never repeated his name either to the king, 
or to any committee, or wanr individual ee, 
National Aſſembly. 0 it f 

o] - Behold ho diffrent ar the Gods 8 ala In 
RoW = which 
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| ' "gk 8 ü | : 
Which ig not a written bond and cannot be 
A proſecuted before the tribunals, becomes fo 


much the more inviolable to hearts naturally, 
virtuous, and it might juſtly have been in- 
cluded in the liſt of engagements placed by 
the National _—_ under- che lafegyard 
of French honour. NW no nne 79170 
The ſpecies of aun wide had given, 
in order to induce various commercial houſes 
implicitly to rely on us, I conſidered as a per- 
| ſonal tie, and I regarded myſelf as tacitly 
involved in the hazards of their confidence. 
In offering therefore in one inſtance my for- 
tune as the ſurety, I conceived that I rather 
made a more formal declaration than con- 
trafted any new obligation. As the circum- 
it remarkable, I ſhall relate the particulars: of 
it. The commercial houſes to which I had 
recourſe ſet no bounds to their confidence; 
but their own credit had its limits notwith» = 
ſtanding all the · means I employed to aid it. 
It was upon ſuch an occaſion, and at the 
Ie of the firſt days of July ay 
dhe of corn for — of 
EE 


5 yn, 
"4 d : 2 * 
* * © 
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of thoſe merchants. regularly employed in 
making purchaſes for us in Holland, I found 
' myſelf obliged to apply to other factors. But: 
in the eritical ſtate of public affairs and of the 
finances in particular, what could be hoped: 
from any commercial houſe who had had no. 
previous connection with government, and to 
whom application was made for the firſt time 
In a ſeaſon of danger and embarraſſment? I 
a the difficulty, and I heſitated not to remove 
it by rendering this tranſaction perfectly 
diſtinct and independent of the hazards in- 
| feparable from public events. I wrote then 
to Meſſrs. Hope, celebrated merchants of 
Amſterdam, and who are known to all Europe; 
and in giving them a commiſſion I offered, 
among other means of ſecurity, the mortgage 
of my perſonal property. I had not received 
their anſwer when the orders of the ſovereign 
obliged me to quit the kingdom. On my 
arrival at Bruxelles I recollected my engage - 
ment; it was not too late to retract, as Meſlrs. | 
Hope could not have had time to act in con- 
ſequence of it. The ſum was a million; and 
as the offer was perfectly voluntary on my 
part, it would not have appeared aſtoniſhing 


if 1 3 it at a time when I was 
-9 driven 
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driven out of France, and when I left alſo be- 
hind me new miniſters who were at leaſt indif- 
ferent as to my fortune. But as troubles in- 
creaſed the propoſed ſecurity was ſtill more 
neceſſary to induce Meſſrs. Hope to execute 
the commiſſion, and the new ſupply of provi- 
ſions I had been thus deſirous of obtaining be- 
came alſo every day of greater importance. 
So far therefore from wiſhing to diſſolve the 
engagement, as I might have done, I would 
have given at Bruxelles or any where the ſame 
pledge, if it had not been given before. It is 
remarkable however, and I derive my intel- 
ligence from the firſt clerk of diſpatches in the 
department of finances, it is remarkable that the 
firſt letter opened by my ſucceſſor, M. de Bre- 
teuil, was the anſwer of Meſſrs. Hope, in 
which they accepted my propoſal and promiſed 
to execute the commiſſion. 'They kept their 
word, to the great relief of the city of Paris. 

| Notwithſtanding all my cares, all my efforts, 

all the expedients to which it was poſſible to 
have recourſe, whether in my public capacity 
or as a private individual, I ftill lived in con- 
tinual anxiety reſpecting the ſubſiſtence of the 
capital and the neighbouring diſtricts; for it 
was neceflary to provide for them alſo, by 
whom 
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whom the capital itſelf had commonly been 
ſupplied. It was not ſufficient that application 
was every where made for corn, it was not ſuf- 
ficient that the money was raiſed or the credit 
procured which the purchaſes required; it was 
alſo neteſſary that they ſhould arrive in time 
at our ports; it was neceſſary to protect them 
from pillage on the road, ſometimes by armed 
convoys, and ſometimes by diſtributing a por- 
ton at a moderate price in the principal towns. 
Thus, long before relief could be derived from 
the harveſt of 1789, my mind was in conti- 
nual agitation from the fear of a contrary 
wind, a ſhipwreck, and even from the de- 
lay of a ſingle boat or a waggon. In ſhort, 
the foreign ſtores were exhauſted, and I re- 
ceived one day intelligence from Amſterdam, 
that great market of Europe, that there was not 
a ſingle buſhel of corn to be bought till freſh 
ſupplies ſhould arrive from the North. I wrote 
the moſt urgent letter to Mr. Pitt, in which I 
exerted all my abilities to prevail on him to 
obtain from the king or the parliament leave 
of exportation to a certain degree. My de- 
mand was moderate; but, though it was ſe- 
conded by the efforts. of our ambaſſador at 
London, we were unable to ſucceed, * 
More 5 The 
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The miniſterial correſpondence upon the 
ſubject of proviſions was for the greater part 
wrirten with my own hand, and I was often 
indebted for the zeal of ſome and the pa- 
tience and reſignation of others to the ſineere 
and earneſt manner in which my ſentiments 
were expreſſed. The king, whom I perpetu- 
ally informed of the ſituation of the kingdom; 
and of the hopes and fears I alternately con- 
ceived, allowed and commanded me to give to 
the merchants and farmers expreſs aſſurances of 
his protection, kindneſs and gratitude ; and 
alas! at that time the name of the king had 
not loſt its enchantment, and was of the moſt 
eſſential uſe. In reality there was no poſſible 
expedient which I did not employ. The de- 
tail of my cares, now that the danger is paſſed, 
would be tireſome to thoſe who ſhould! read 
them. My thoughts were occupied with the 
fame ſubje& every day and every inſtant ; for, 
independently of the critical ſituation of Paris; 
couriers arrived from all parts to inform me of x 
the moſt preſſing wants ſometimes in one place 

and ſometimes in another. One day, after 
three hours abſence, as I returned home from 
the palace, found my court filled with theſe 
meſſengers. They crowded round me to de- 


liver 
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liver their diſpatches, and their hands ſeemed 


to me to be armed with ſo many poignards; 
I retired to my cabinet to read them, and after 
drying up my tears, convinced that I ſhould 
increaſe the evil if I diſcovered the exceſs of 
my feelings, I appeared in the midſt of a nu- 
merous circle with all the conſtraint of ap- 
parent ſecurity. But this eſſect, great as it 
was, did not completely deceive thoſe WhO 
began to enjoy the pains which corroded 
my heart, and I had frequent occaſion to ob- 


ſerve that their looks were more penetrating 


than the eyes of ny friends. Be this as it may, 
I ſhall have the ſenſations ever preſent to my 


mind that were excited by the ſucceſſive arrival | 


of theſe couriers, the noiſe of their horſes feet, 
the holla of joy they uttered at the time when 


they brought, without knowing it, the moſt | 


diſtreſsful intelligence. Theſe circumſtances 

preſaging every thing that was terrible, at 
length produced their effect upon my nerves, 
and gave me a ſort of perpetual trembling. | I 
was twice ſeized with a very dangerous diſ- 
temper ;- but in all the violence of my fever I 
was unable for a moment to forget the diſ- 
quietude of theſe incidents, and I recollected 


that expreſſion in my ſpeech to the States Ge- 
neral— 


\ 
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nerab—* R and honour are the motives 
vhich are ſuggeſted to animate you; but 
« alas ! there are critical moments; there is a 
* ſtate of anxiety and wearineſs, when the 
5 ſentiments:that a miniſter would moſt natu- 

4e rally. require from the nee are ſym- 

« pathy and compaſſion.” 

My own feelings EM * thoſe of 
every one about me, when in the middle of 
the night they were forced to. awake me to 
ſign ſome direction, or to dictate an inſtruc- 
tion to ſome agent; to give orders that the 
moſt preſſing neceſſity demanded ; to exert an 
authority neceſſary to prevent the deſtruction 
of a ſupply ; to furniſh money to fill up an 
unexpected deficiency in a place where pur- 
chaſes had been directed to be made; in a 
word, to divert by a thouſand expedients a 
misfortune at hand, or a e that e 
overwhelm us. | 
It was ee the idea of 655 . a 
city as Paris wanting bread for four and twen- 
ty hours, that agitated my ſoul and diſturbed _ 
my imagination. During the day I was able 
to overcome this terror, but it returned with 
violence in my dreams; and every morning, 


for e months together, 10 was awaked by 


r n * — 


< - * Ae "I 6 1 
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7 palpitatione of heart, Which were one df the 


cauſes of the diſorder brought upon me by ſo 
many anxieties and inferiogs; al mmer Dann 


- Abi neer be curl! * #6 


I have before obſerved that I was not igho- 


fant when I formed at Bale the reſolution to 


return into France, that I was going to place 
myſelf in the midſt of the alarms I had already 
experienced, ſince it was impoſſible to enter 


on the full enjoyment of the new harveſt tilf 
the expiration of three of four months. Mein- 


while another ſort of obſtacle had ariſen during 


m̃y abſence. The pillage of the convoys upon 
the Seine had been the conſequence of the 
relaxation of public order; and the transfer of 


the' functions of the police into the hands of 


a, numerous municipality, originally ill con- 


ſtruced, unexperienced in the arduous bu⸗ 


ſineſs of proviſions, had annihilated the union 


of efforts neceſſary in ſuch an undertaking. 
Vet the municipality leſt it to government to 
take care to obtain from foreign countries the 
neceſſary ſupply; ſo that the reſponſibility 
of the miniſter remained as before: nothing 


Was diminiſhed but * authority at ne 
n ; on” | 


1 
= L > 


| I fay 
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«þ a ao of the various artifices em- 
yes to enhance the terror, and to give a 
deceitful appearance of plenty to the bakers 
ſhops. I could only ſpeak of this ſubject 
upon report, for I never procured any accu- 
rate information reſpecting it; and I am not 
unaware that, in moments of famine or of fear, 
the defire which individuals entertain to ſecure 
to themſelves a ſupply frequently prompts 
them to the ſame conduct as might have been 
dictated by a ſpirit of monopoly or of male- 
volence. The wants of Normandy had dif 
played themſelves in the moſt alarming man- 
ner, and the law of neceſſity had obliged 
Rouen and every town on the borders of the 
Seine, to ſtop, for their own ſubſiſtence, a 
conſiderable part of the cargoes deſtined ori- 
ginally for Paris. If therefore I had not by 
every needful precaution obtained foreign ſuc- 
cour adequate to ſo many demands; if on my 
return from Bale in particular, I had not im- 
mediately ſent ſums of money into all parts to 
make new and large purchaſes, Paris and the 
neighbouring provinces would infallibly have 
been deſolated by the horrors of famine. The 
idea of ſuch a diſtreſs, added to the various 
ether cauſes of confuſion and diſorder which 

Z | are 


| 
| 
: x 
ll | 


loſt in the immenſe lumber of uſeleſs reams 
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are in the recolleQion of every man, preſents 

a complication of miſery the ſpeQacle of which 
is too much for the imagination to ſupport. 
It was my deſtiny however, after having by 
incredible efforts and at the riſk of my life 
ſupplied the wants of France, that I ſhould 


| loſe the good opinion of the inhabitants of 


Paris, becauſe the moment arrived when the 
bread, made entirely of foreign flour, had no 


longer its habitual quality. Yet was it poſit» 


ble in ſuch long maritime tranſports that all | 
our cargoes, ſhould eſcape damage? Was it 


Poſſible at the cloſe of ſo extenſive a tranſac- 


tion, when we had been - obliged to collect 


the laſt ſweepings as it were of all the gra- 


naries in the two worlds, that no mouldy 
corn ſhould fall to our lot? 

They. were complaints like theſe, and ac- 
cufations equally void of foundation, that 


vere ſeized upon by certain manufacturers of 


libels, vile inventors of calumny and falſchood, 


to undermine my character with the nation 
at large. I diſdained to anſwer them; I felt 


that it would diſgrace me to drag them from 
the obſcurity into which they were ſure to 
fall, Their names and their works will be 


that 


that no man condeſcends to open, though - 
they ſucceed, 1 know not how, to gain read- 
ers for a ſingle enn 
moment the public mind. | 
The National Aſſembly am inſpetts | 
my whole adminiſtration. They can enter 
it by a thouſand ways, and I am no longer 
preſent to make any reſiſtance.” Let them | 
ſpeak; it is to- theny alone I will give an 


| anſwer. 


The dog of Albania, which Porus nates 
preſent of to Alexander, was for a long time 
accuſed of pufillanimity ; all the animals of 
Afia were brought into the Circus, and he 
refuſed to fight ; but when the lion appeared, 
he rouſed himſelf, ruſhed upon and defeated 


The purchaſe of corn, on the national ac- 


count, amounted from the date of autumn 
1788 to an immenſe capital, and the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the public treaſury was very conli- 
derable, Government could not avoid volunta- 
rily making great ſacrifices. Corn gradually 
roſe- in foreign countries to ſo high a price 
that, when the expence of freight, riſk, da- 
mage, and the rate of exchange which was 
7 _. very 
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very unfavourable, were added, it was be- 
yond the abilities of the people, and to have 
inſiſted on their purchaſing at ſuch a price an 
indiſpenſible commodity, would have been 
condemning them to periſh with miſery. Be- 
ſide, in times of general diſtreſs the people do 
not receive laws, they give them ; and under 
theſe circumſtances it is prudent in govern- 
ment to confine its injunctions within the 
' limits of its authority, and to take care not to 
betray the ſecret of its weakneſs. . 
To theſe cauſes of loſs ſhould be added che 
numerous pillages in conſequence of the anar- 
chy that prevailed in the month of July, and of 
the power of the people. On my return from 
Mm Bile I found the greater part of the poſts 
along the Seine either forced or abandoned. 
It was neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh them; and this 
expence, together with that of convoys and 
armed veſlels, ſhould be taken into the ac- 
count. The frequent neceſſity of recurring 
to land carriage when the ſupplies would 
admit of no delay, was another heavy bur- 
then to the treaſury, We have to eſtimate 
_ alſo various indulgences to a great number of 
municipalities, - that were unable, notwith- 
ſtanding the low price at which corn was ſolds. 
7 * to 
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to make up the whole of their payments. 
There was beſide, in different quarters, and 
at Paris in particular, an immenſe quantity of 
rice diſtributed gratis. In ſhort, the confuſion 
whioh frequently prevailed in the capital, and 
which immediately after the epocha of the 
11th of July was extreme, obliged the admini- 
ſtration of the HOtel-de-Ville, to be leſs ſevere 
and exact than was deſirable, and the ſacrifices - * 
that political events made W are well 
known. 

From theſe 4 other can inſeparable 
from ſo extenſive a tranſaction, and at ſo + 
unfortunate a period, the loſs to the public 
treaſury did not fall ſhort of forty millions 
(£1,666,666). But if every purchaſe were 
made at the proper time and place ; if they did 
not exceed the demands, and were intruſted 
to foreign merchants equally honeſt and intel- 
ligent ; if their accounts will bear the moſt ri- 
gorous inſpection ; if there were no abuſes but 
ſuch as human prudence could not guard 
againſt ; if every part of the negociation may 
be examined, calculated and verified ; if com- 
mercial deputies have at my ſolicitation been 
long engaged in this enquiry, and a ſpecial 
committee of the National Aſſembly have 

4 ; Fea united 
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united its knowledge to theirs; this ſum, large 
as it is, cannot be objected to, unleſs the inveſ- 
| tigation be accompanied at the ſame time with 
a tariff of the nett valuation of the lives of 
many millions of men. . 

The knowledge of the prodigious Spen- 
tions I have been deſeribing ſhould not lead us 
to unjuſt cenſure, but to a reflection of great 
importance both to the happineſs and welfare 
of the ſtate. The great expence of money and 
anxiety which a ſingle year of dearth occa- 
ſions, ſhould induce us never to permit without 
the matureſt deliberation the unlimited expor- 
tation of corn, But as every reſtriction on the 

liberty of this commerce diminiſhes the cuſto- 
mary price of a commodity the production of 
which conſtitutes the chief wealth of the ſoil, 
it ſeems to follow as a neceſſary conſequence, 
that while the ſtate, for the ſake of the public 
welfare, is obliged to reſtrain the cultivators of 
the earth in the diſpoſal of their commodities, 
it ought not to impoſe in a very heavy degree 
a tax upon the earth itſelf. This forbearance 
towards. the proprietors is a ſort of indiſpen- 
ſible compenſation for the ſacrifice of liberty 
we demand from them. 
Another inference following from the ſame 
principle 
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principle is, that in proportion as the exiſtence g 
of a ſuperfluity in the kingdom to ſupply 
the demand of unproductive years is a ne- 
ceſſary precaution, in the ſame proportion it 
becomes us not to be too eager reſpecting any 
other ſpecies of cultivation. Let us take to- 
bacco for an example, and I obſerve that the 
neceſſity of importing this commodity from 
foreign countries for a period of ten years, has 
leſs influence upon the balance of commerce 
than a ſingle year of dearth of the neceſſaries 
of life. Nor is the truth of this obſervation 
limited to the mere proportion between the 
value of the imports of tobacco for ten years, 
and the value of the imports of corn in a ſingle 
year of unfavourable harveſt. It alſo involves 
another conſideration of moment, that for 
all that you draw from a foreign country 
in purſuance of a regular and eſtabliſhed ſyſ- 
tem; you-may contrive a reciprocal commerce 
that ſhall balance the inconvenience z but 
whatever you draw in an irregular and unex- 
pected way, muſt inevitably as paid for i in 
money. 
It is farther to be remarked, that France 
being the only kingdom in Europe that pur- 
chaſes tobacco from her neighbours, ſhe can, 
eſpecially if ſhe employ but one factor, reſiſt 
C'S me. 
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the impoſitions of thoſe that ſell ; but when 
ſhe purchaſes corn, other anc come into - 
competition with her, and the irreſiſtible nar 
ture of the demand obliges her to deal my 
them upon their own terms. 
Nothing can be more unjuſt than to ſuppoſe 
that à ſuſficient ſupply can always be obtained 
by a mere determination to protect the liberty 
of tranſporting corn from province to pro- 
vince. This can never happen when the 
ſcantineſs of the harveſt inſpires men with 
alarm; and leaſt of all when under the ſtrange 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions of authority that are 
now eſtabliſhed. The oath therefore impoſed 
on the national guard, to protect this tranſport 
in its utmoſt extent, is frivolous and nuga- 
tory ; they will neither haye the power nor 
the will when the minds of men are filled 
with an xiety, when they ſhall perceive corn 
plenteouſly deſcending from the ſprings of 
our different rivers to the extremities of the 
kingdom, and never returning with a ſimĩ- 
lar current towards the centre. Oaths are 
ſuperfluous when they attempt to bear down 
the genuine ſentiments of men at a- time 
that the riſk of famine appears to be i imminent. 
Our country under ſuch circumſtances becomes 
more and more contracted our province, our , 


diſtrid, 
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diiſtrict, our town, our corporation, and at laſt 
perhaps our houſe and our in be. 
of our country. + be 

For all theſe reaſons it is neue carefully 
to watch for the preſervation of a {uperfluity. 
Superfluity alone can keep the minds of men 
at peace. For-ſuch a purpoſe it is juſt to 
impoſe a reſtraint upon the exportation of 
corn, and of conſequence juſt to compenſate 
the effects of that reſtraint by reducipg within 
moderate bounds the amount of the tax that 
falls upon land. Such is the ſyſtem of ideas 
that experience ſuggeſts, and her leſſons are 
of a thouſand times more worth than the ima- 
ginary theories of political œconomy. Theſe 
theories perpetually contradict each other; and 
the man who truſts to them can never diſtin- 
guiſh between their different claims, or tell to 
which of their oppoſite arguments it becomes 
him to ſybſcribe, - 


I have thus reviewed the principal meaſures 
of my adminiſtration, and my taſk is nearly 
finiſhed. This will not be regretted ; for I 
am well aware that the preſent moment is not 
favourable to me, and I ſhould myſelf have 
found the journey tedious, if I had not in 

Ys looking 


— 


* 
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looking back on paſt events ſometimes di- 

eee, Sev, deg emerge, 6 
neral obſervations. 

I wiſh however, before I conclude, to ac- 
quit myſelf of a particular duty, and a duty 
that, I know not why, from the complexion 
of the times, it requires ſome courage to fulfil, 
But while I trace my own claims on the na- 
tion, I ſhould think myſelf juſtly chargeable 
with ingratitude or indifference, . I ſhould 


think myſelf guilty of a crime for which I 
upbraid others, if I were deterred by the fear 


of a criticiſm, clothed if you pleaſe in the moſt 
menacing form, that of ridicule, from men- 
tioning, in this my laſt diſſertation on public 
affairs, the continual cares of a faithful friend 
whoſe every inſtant has been conſecrated to 


the doing good. Profane laughter diſgraced 


the National Aﬀembly when, in the moſt 


painful circumſtance in my life, I mentioned 
for the firſt time a name that ſo many virtues 


ought to have rendered reſpectable: but, in 
deſpite of their laughter, I feel ſome pleaſure 
in encountering anew that proud diſdain, that 
ſuperiority of tone which has little terror 


- when it is in oppoſition. to the language of 
decency and reaſon. I will fay then that ma- 


5 dam 


„ eus, ay 


dam Necker laugh again, your public virtue, 
as yet in its infancy, will doubtleſs permit 
you ; laugh, Europe is ſufficiently acquainted 
with your long and ſerious examination of 
the moral life of Maria Thereſa Levaſſeur , 
and miſtakes in a matter of delicacy are in no 
danger of being imputed to you. The quick 
apprehenſions of a landſman are unintelligible 
to thoſe who are accuſtomed to the ocean. I 
will ſay then that madam Necker has perhaps 


done more for the relief of calamity than any 
ſtateſman of us all; and to put myſelf and my 


own ſervices out of the queſtion, her merits 
alone would ſeverely reproach your indiffe- 
rence. The formation and government of a 
houſe of charity, which has ſerved as a model 
to many others, is by no means the only ac- 
tian of notorious virtue that belongs to my 


amiable friend. Her footſteps may be traced 


in hoſpitals, in priſons, in infirmaries, in the 
miſerable hiding- places where poverty and 
want have found their laſt aſylum, .. Her ac- 
tive beneficence is too copious for recital, and 
I-ſhould fear to offend her if I attempted to 
deſcribe it. She needs not the eſteem and 


1 . Widow of). J. Rouſſeau. x of 


approbation 


— 
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approbation of mortals ; it is before another 
tribunal ſhe has prepared to give in her an- 
. 


#4 ſhall mention. one circumſtance more rela- 
tive to my own conduct, and I feel before- 
hand a bluſh ſpread over my face. Yes, it is 
Painful to me to ſpeak it, and a ſtrong feeling 
of the cenſure implied in the indifference of 
the National Aſſembly could alone tempt me 
to do it. I eſtimate the cireumſtance below 
the moſt trivial of my ſervices; but in the 
day of oppreſſion we are pardonable perhaps 
if we omit nothing that is in our favour, 1 
ſerved the ſtate ſeven years with the moſt en- 
tire diſintereſtedneſs; and when 1 declare in 
this place that I refuſed every emolument of 
office, I ought to add in anſwer to ſome ma- 
licious inſinuations, that in theſe emoluments 
I include not only the fixed ſtipends, but alſo 
the various perquiſites authoriſed by ancient 
cuſtom : that is to ſay, independently of the 
ſalary of miniſter of the finances, fixed till 
lately at two hundred thouſand franks ; inde- 
pendently of the ſalary of miniſter of ſtate, 
fixed at twenty thouſand ; independently of 
the penſions attached to thoſe offices ; I have 


equally 
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equally refuſed, without exception or reſerve, 
both the annual perquiſites of control ans 
nexed to the office of miniſter of the finances; 
and the beakers of wine, always of a conſiderable 
and frequently of a ſcandalous amount, re- 
ceived by this miniſter at the renewal of the 
leaſes of the farmers general and of the rigie; 
and the cuſtomary ſervices upon entering into 
office; and the preſents of the pays detats ; 
and the gold and filver medallions preſented 
at the beginning of every new year by the 
- municipalities, corporations, and perſons hold- 
ing ſinecures in the treaſury; and the exemp- 
tion from duties upon the fabrication of fuch 
additional plate as is requiſite in diſtinguiſhed 
ſituations ; and the gratis boxes at the thea- 
tres; and the allowance of wax candles; and 
other miſerable particulars*#. Nothing there- 


* I ought to mention that, from ſentiments of reſpect to 
the city of Paris, I accepted on the return of a new year, 
in the courſe of my firſt adminiftration, a purſe of a hundred 
medallions of ſilyer, bearing the arms of the city, and 
amounting in value, it is ſuppoſed, to about forty or fifty 
crowns. I believe alſo, though I am not very ſure, that 
the ſtates of Provence ſent me two or three times ſome of 
the fruits of their country, or a packet of coffee juſt import- 
ed from the Levant. It is poſſible that other trifles of this 
kind may have-eſcaped my memory; but they are.not 

worth notice. 0 | 5 N 


fore 
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fore has ever ſullied that pute diſintereſtedneſs. 
which 1 impoſed on myſelf as a law: and at 105 
this moment, when no benefit is any longer 
to be expected from me; when, to the ſhame 
of France, the man who ſhall attack me is ſure 
to gain friends by it; I defy any one, be he 
who he may, in adminiſtration or out of ad- 
' miniſtration, to contradit a a ſingle point 
the truth of my declaration; I defy any one 
to charge me with having had the ſmalleſt in- 
_ tereſt in any tranſaction, the leaſt concern in 
any ſpeculation on the public funds or loans, 
or with the having placed any of my friends 
or relations either in the offices connected 
with my own department, or in thoſe ſubject 
to the nomination of the king's other mini- 
ſters; and JI at this moment regularly pay cer- 
tain penſions, the expence of which I took 
upon myſelf in order to lighten to my heart 
the burthen impoſed by the ſeverity of my 
principles. The National Aſſembly therefore 
may ſhew me what indifference | it, pleaſes, I 
ſhall, equally remain in various ways a creditor 
of the ſtate, and never was I more proud of 
this advantage, nc ver did I enjoy it ſo com- 
pletely. When every thing is conteſted, when 
claims are more accurately inveſtigated, and 


pretenſions 
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pretenſions undergo a new enquiry, we then 
bavè recourſe to our old parchments, and we 
find titles which had eſcaped our memory, and 


ere eee ee e 


bens forward. | 
It has undoubtedly beck, ſufficiently paul 
to me to enter into the details I. have given. 


They however have their ſhare in a general 


view of my public conduct, and in one reſpect 
are perhaps entitled to the attention of the 
moraliſt. He will infer from them that no- 
thing ſo much increaſes the bitterneſs of ani- 
moſity, or at leaſt that nothing renders it ſo 
loud in its inveCtive, as the thus defending 
oneſelf by a ſcrupulous minuteneſs* from 
every plaufible attack. If this and that place 
be left open to cenſure, undoubtedly an out- 
cry will be excited againſt the miniſter ; but 
that outcry limits itſelf td a ſingle point: 
while on the other hand where all is clear, 
ſound and inyulnerable, malignity makes an 
uninterrupted round, and, while it ſeeks in 
vain to diſcover a fault, is attended in its pro- 
greſs by an echo loud in its effect, and! irre- 
ſiſtible in its nature. 

I might allo eſtimate at ſomething the loan 
of two millions four hundred thouſand livres 


which 
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which I advanced to the public treaſury twelve 
years ago, and at the epoch of the commence- 

ment of the laſt war. It was lent at five per 

cent. intereſt, and during ſo long a period it 
has encountered the moſt critical and danger- 

_ tits; circumſtances ; but I would not call it in 

either during my adminiſtration,” or on my 

retreat, or wherr loans bore a much higher 
diſtruſt, and I have withſtood the ſolicitations 
of my friends, who were uneaſy at ſceing ſo 
large a portion of my property in one place. 
It was this depoſit however, ſacred in ſo 
many points of view, that one ſection of Paris 
propoſed lately to the other diviſions to ſeize; 
if I did not in the ſpace of three months make 
my appearance and aceount for the ſums of 
money that had paſſed through my hands. 
What blindneſs ! Is it poſſible men ſhould be 
ſo eaſily deceived? It is doubtleſs to me they 
owe an account, and an accotſtt that they will 
not find it eaſy to draw up. Mine are all 
perfectly open, and for a long time have been 
enveloped in no myſtery or obſcurity.” The 
tongue of rumour would ſoon have pro- 
claimed it, had they afforded even the pretext 
"of wy ſingular animadverſion; and nothing | 
I bes - 
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 I'belleve has eſcaped enquiry. * Noo wap. . | 


truſt to the Argus eyes of the varlous com- 


mittees of finance. You may tiuſt to tele 


clerks, thoſe ſpies, who were made ſure of 
fufficiently early. Tou may truſt to theſe 
enemies, made ſo by a long courſe of ſevere 
meaſures, as well as to men who; though 
without paſſion, are not leſs diſpoſed to pull 
down old idols, were it merely to offer the 


tuins as a teſtimony of their new worſhip- 


It ought to be remembered that in tlie ſecret 


5 regiſter, known by the name of the Red Book, 


nothing could be found with which to re- 
proach me during the courſe of my two ad- 
miniſtrations. My detractors felt a mommen- 


tary hope, when they ſaw me oppoſe the 
ardent curioſity that diſplayed itſelf of exa- 
mining this regiſter, in order to proclaim 


every fault which government might have 
committed. They could not, or they were 
unwilling. to comprehend; that it was the 
duty of a miniſter, though perfectly unin- 


volved in theſe errors, to keep fram the light 


the melancholy ſecret; that it was his duty to 
cover them, if I may ſo ſay, with his mantle, 
at a time when their publicity could be pro- 


. ee What was gene- 


A 


rous 
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have. diſdained to petceive, and others have 
converted into reproach, One might fuppoſe 
that there was no place in the hearts of men 
for any ſentiment. but that of hatred or re- 


_  venge. | They are, ſentiments againſt which 
my heart has ever been ſhut. I know them 


not, nor do I wiſh to know them. I feel 


at this moment all the weight of the injuſtice 


and oppreſſion that are exerciſed againſt me; 
but though I have a painful ſenſe of the in- 
jury, my reſentment is at the ſame time free 
tom all aſperity. 


eee e ae eee 


thoſe mountains where the ingratitude of the 
repreſentatives of the commons has baniſhed 
me, and I hear the impetuous winds ſhake my 
aſylum and throw down the trees which ſur- 
round it, I exclaim perhaps with king Lear: 
Blow winds, rage, blow; I tax not you, 
« you elements, with unkindneſs ; I called 
not you my children, 4 never gave N 

kingdom.“ 

2 this work; ic eimed! as if 
would be filled with reproaches, and that I 
_ ſhould addreſs them to the whole nation; 


W ren» 
dered 


rous in my conduct on this occaſion ſoms 


oy 


=, 
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dated it; I recollect at the ſame time the ho- 


nourable marks of eſteem which it has ſhown 
towards me, and like the prophet, after having 


come upon the mountain to FT Ng 
n 


11 is however 3 for the inſtruQtion 
of thoſe who go full fail with the current 
and give themſelves up without diſtruſt to 
public favour, that I ſhould point out how 
near they are to rocks upon every ſea. It 
will be ſeen, nor can I prevent it, with what 
ſeverity I have been treated by the National 
Aſſembly, or rather by a ſmall number of 
men who, having made themſelves its maſters, 
have inſpired the minds of the Aſſembly with 
all their paſſions, and who have thus clothed 
in their ſcanty robes, what was moſt grand 
and majeſtic in idea, the nnited deputies of 
the greateſt of nations. Theſe men were 
jealous, envious, vindictive, and they were 
defirous that all about them ſhould feel like 
themſelves: they were imperious, and they 
Placed their firſt yoke on the National Aſſem- 
bly. Like another Popilius, they have drawn 


the circle of opinions and thoughts, beyond 


which they forbid it to paſs, The Aſſembly 
44 thus 


8 
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thus become captive; and the miniſtet ſtill 


proud and independent, could no longer pur- 


* ſue the ſame path. He diſengaged himſelf 
1 from himſelf that he might riſe to general 


ideas and public ſentiments, and be under no 


empire but that of reaſon and juſtice; the 


compliant Aſſembly ſubmitted to the politics 
of the day, to the will of its guides, 1 to 


their individual paſſhons. 


on my! return from exile, I embrated the 


impulſe of affection and confidence which for 
a moment prevailed in my favour, to diſpoſe 
the minds of men to an act of public genero- 


ſity, and a political meaſure that would have 


been durable in its conſequence and produc- 


tive of univerſal advantage. Thoſe who heard 
me at the Hotel-de-Ville joined with one 


accord in the ſentiment that animated me, 
and the impreſſion communicated on all 
ſides. But the leaders of the National Aſſem- 


bly ſaw only in my conduct and in its fortu- 


nate event, an aſcendancy that was offenſive 
to them, and they entered into a reſolution 
not only to make my hopes miſcarry, but to 
+ deſtroy. my popularity; and from that 
moment nothing was n that was likely 


to 


* 
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to'effe@ this purpoſe, The auxiliary army of 


: - LY 
- 

FR. 2 
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news- writers, fabricators of libels, motion- | 


makers in the different clubs, and hawkers, - 
the correſpondents appointed to direct the 
ſentiments of the different provinces, and all 


the claſſes of their coadjutors, every ſecret - 


agent inſtigated by the former, or ſet on by 
the latter, were put in motion. Calumnies, 


lies, baſe inſinuations, impoſſible charges were 


the firſt arms put into the hands of thoſe 
whoſe function it was to circumvent and de- 
ſtroy me. | It was for the ſmalleſt piece of 
money, for a liard, for nothing indeed, that 
they vended every morning, with a loud 


noiſe and without obſtacle, the moſt abomi» 


nable writings againſt me, and to keep alive 
the curioſity of the people, they embelliſhed 
them with the moſt audacious and abuſive 
titles. If the non-payment of a part of the 


taxes, or the payment of others in paper, - 


Þbliged me to ſeek every where for coin, and 
to colle& into the public treaſury the quan- 


tity that was indiſpenſible, either to purchaſe 


the flour and cattle neceſſary for the ſupply of 
Paris, or to pay the wages of the multitude of 
men employed on works of charity, theſe 
cares on my part were interpreted into a 
A A deſign 
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Ts deſign of collecting all the money into the 
| treaſury in order to excite I know not-what 
revolution. If money was ſent from Paris 
by the treaſurers of the army and navy for 
the pay of the troops, and for the works carry- 
ing on in the port of Breſt, I was accuſed of 
wiſhing to ſend all the coin out of the king 
dom. If I had the courage and honeſty to de- 
fend the claims of the creditors of the count 
d' Artois, or at leaſt to explain the original 
engagement that was made with them, I had 
ſome ſuſpicious connexion with that prince. 
If I recommended juſtice and lenity towards 
oppreſſed citizens, I thought of their intereſts 
only, and was in league with them. If 1 
ſpoke in the name of the king with modera- 
tion, but at the ſame time with ' dignity, I 
ſought to reſtore defpotiſm. If I was unable 
to make out by the appointed day all the 
accounts demanded-of me, I was defirous of 
concealing robberies and peculations. If 
ſhort, the purchaſes I made in foreign coun- 
tries of corn and flour, thoſe ſupplies due to 
my vigilance and which ſaved us from famine, 
were ſometimes repreſented as the cauſe of 
dearneſs, and ſometimes as a monopoly. 
The moſt important ſervices were converted 
| 1 into 
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into crimes by the ſacri) is pencil of men 
to whom the people liſtened, whom they 
believed, and whom perſons in authority per- 
mitted to' write morning and evening, and jo 
declaim in public every hour of the day. 
It happened to me, as to many others, to 
perceive in the corner of a ſtreet a crowd of 
wretched objects who, while they gave a fa- 
vourable ear to the orator appointed to read a 
libel in which my reputation was ſhamefully 
mangled, were devouring at the ſame time 
the bread which they held in their hands, 
and which in general had been obtained 
through my cares and affiduity. How vile 
the plot, the chief obje& bf which is to make 
the people ungrateful! It is fowing with tares 
a field that of itſelf would have produced 
ſalutary fruit; it is contending openly againft 
the great views of morality ; it is doing an 
evil the bounds of which cannot be aſcer- 
| tained, for we know not how cloſely all the 
virtues are connected together, and how they 
reciprocally ſupport each other, ſo that free- 
dom from reſtraint in one inſtance is ſome- 
| times productive of general A 
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neceſſary loan, and I ſhewed how. important 
it was that this firſt reſort to national credit 


mould be ſignalized by the zeal of the lenders. 
I mentioned alſo five per cent. as the intereſt 
which was deſirable on many account. The 
Aſſembly however deſpiſed my opinion and 
experience, they felt a ſecret pleaſure in cen- 
ſuring and condemning me in an article re- 
ſpecting which I might be ſuppoſed ta be moſt 
competent; and they fixed the intereſt at four 
and half. The event did not juſtify this deter- 
mination. The loan miſcarried, the difficulties 
of government were conſiderably ingreaſed | 
by it, and they thus exhibited to all Europe, 
what ought to have been concealed, the limits 
of national credit, and the diſcord that was 
ſpringing up between the n * * 
. | PTE | 
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I preſented to the Aſſembly my portion of 
the patriotic contribution, I ſignified to them 
that it exceeded the eſtabliſhed valuation. 
Of this circumſtance they took not the ſmalleſt 
notice, at the ſame. time that the lighteſt 
preſent from the moſt fortuitous giver was 
received with acclamations. Well, this I will 
eee is of no moment: but I go on, and 1 

9 | excite 
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excite my ae countrymen to diſplay their 
 liberality upon the preſent occaſion. They 
readily adopt the ſuggeſtion; the deſire of 
diſplaying their eſteem and friendſhip for me 
contributes, by their own confeſſion, to inſpire 
this conduct. I ſignify to the Aſſembly with 
ſentiments of exultation a firſt offer on their 
part of nine hundred thouſand livres; and 
the Aſſembly, after having received ſimilar 
teſtimonies of reſpect from many other fo- 
reigners, are ſuddenly ſmit with a ſcruple; 
and the unprecedented proceeding they adopt, 
with reſpect to an offer of which I had been 
the POE» and the inſtrument, is an abſo- 
lute refuſal. 


E: On the firſt appearance of dearth a com- 
mittee of proviſions was inſtituted by the As- 
ſembly; but it was ſuffered to fall to the 
ground the moment they perceived the dan- 
gers that were connected with this delicate 
tranſaction. They were deſirous of ſharing 
in no reſpect with the miniſter in reſponſibj- 
lity, and they ſatisfied themſelves with re- 
ceiving certain accuſations, the falſehood and 
- abſurdity of which they could not: fail wr 
to diſcover. 
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The committee of finances acted equally 
from a ſpirit of examination and enquiry ; 
but when TI urged them to participate in the 
Juſt apprehenſions of government, they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to take the ſmalleſt ſhare. They 
Propoſed indeed, whenever they pleaſed, ge- 
neral regulations without my knowledge, and 
which frequently increaſed the embarrafſments 
of the moment; but they prudently kept 
themſelves clear of all real difficulties. . 


I The king, influenced by the reaſons I pre- 
ſented to him, urged the Aſſembly to conſent 
to the appointment of a board of direction to 
the treaſury, the members of which were to 
be choſen by his majeſty from the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation. Nothing could be more 
conformable to the public good; nothing was 
better calculated to maintain a good under- 
ſtanding between the legiſlative body and ad- 
miniſtration. But the Aſſembly wiſhed to 
avoid alſo this kind of reſponſibility, as long 
as difficulties ſubſiſted, and the danger bore 
upon me; whereas, when I was no longer 
involved, and the creation of a conſiderable 
quantity of aſſignats, of all ſums, afforded a 
Jupply to the treaſury for a long time to come, 
4 and 
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and reduced its management to the ſimple 
diſtribution of money, the committee of 
finances ſeized upon the entire control — 
n | 


Acconint upon won, notes upon notes, 
ſtatement after ſtatement were demanded of 
me; and if the perſons under me were inca- 
pable of ſo much labour, in addition to the 
regular buſineſs of office, a murmur was ex- 
cited upon the leaſt delay, and the Aﬀembly 
ſeemed to lie in wait for the moſt trivial pre- 
text in order to raiſe an outery againſt me. 
Theſe accounts were afterwards criticiſed; the 
moſt dexterous undertook to embroil the mat- 
ter, and I was compelled to explanations, an- 
ſwers, and diſcuſſions without end. Every in- 
formation which the Aſſembly, diſtracted by 
a thouſand different occupations, could not 
retain in their memory, they believed that 
they had never received ; and while men of 
every country the leaſt accuſtomed to affairs - 
of this nature, perfectly underſtood the ſitua- 
tion of our finances, the National Aſſembly 
ſeemed to be ignorant of it, and care was 
taken to fill the minds of the public with ons 
| conformable to this opinion. | 

re 
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It was in this manner the people: ſpoke of 
me through the greater part of the king» 
dom —“ We loved him; we would have ſa- 
4 crificed our lives for him; but our ſenti- 
« ments changed when we were told that he 
had embezzled the property of the nation.“ 
HBut how can you believe this?” it was 
faid in reply.—* Oh ! it is certain; we have 
* ſeen it in print! —Such was the effect of 
thoſe libels the circulation of which was 
every where tolerated and encouraged; this 
is What the people were led to believe of a 
man who had ſerved the ſtate with a diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and generoſity that are unexam- 
pled. But the people, it is ſaid to me, will 
one day be convinced of their error. Ves, 
when I ſhall be no more, and malignity ſhall 
have exhauſted 10 its venom. | 


WY the RY of July 1790 I laid. before 
the National Aſſembly an immenſe account 
of the whole receipt and expenditure from 
the firſt of May 1789 to the firſt of May 
1790. By a ſurpriſing effort of induſtry 
this work, in the midſt too of the current 


| buſineſs, was completed in three months, 


Yet who has not heard of the complaints of 
JL the 


1 
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, the Aſſembly reſpecting the delay of this 
very account? and when it was received, ſo 
little was the attention paid to it that many 
of the deputies demand it again at this mo- 

ment, and no one is aſtoniſhed that no report 
it, it is faid. But if the ſixty deputies that 
compoſe the committee of finances require 
more than eight months to verify this ac- 
count, can they be angry that a ſingle indivi- 
dual ſhould have employed three in drawing 
it out? To the fortunate every thing ſue- 
ceeds; or, to ſpeak with ſincerity, the argu- 
ments of the ſtron geſt are er the belt... . 


What ſhall. 1 [ ay: een Millions 1 en 
+ anillions. have been under my care and direc- 
tion during the ſpace of ſeven years, and not 
a ſingle reproach could be made againſt my 
cconomical management; and yet at the 
epoch of the creation of aſſignats, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly took it ſuddenly into their 
heads that they would not ſend theſe bills 
to the public | treaſury. They diſtributed 
them ſparingly, ſometimes once a month, 
ſometimes once a fortnight, and ſometimes 
once a week; and this precaution was em- 
| ployed 
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ployed reſpecting the man whom all Europe 
eee eee 
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„l the mean time, Fas ebfiſtent i in 
a the Aſſembly, upon every demand 
and anger, and exclaimed loudly againſt it. 

It was with difficulty that the men of good 
ſenſe in the committee of finances could 
make them underſtand that, the wants of the 
ſtate being once known and eſtabliſhed, it 


was neceſſary to pay them with the money 


that had been created. It is remarkable that 
after my retreat, though the wants of the ſtate 
were greater, every thing went on eaſily. 
To give a colour to this it is faid, that at 
length the Aſſembly had the accounts made 
out upon their own plan: but the ſame per- 
ſon who did this buſineſs under me, does it 
Rill ; his method was found to be a judicious 
one, and it underwent no alteration. The 
declaimers in the National Aſſembly have 
perhaps never read theſe accounts, they have 
not had time; it is therefore een 
„ thet they judge. 


I 2 


One 


Ma. Na e gy 
One might have ſuppoſed that the Aſſem- 
by, perſevering in its ſpirit of criticiſm, would 
have found an occaſion of praiſing ſome part 
of my conduct, a ſingle trait at leaſt of my 
adminiſtration, But never has the | ſmalleſt 
eulogium eſcaped it. Its own receipts in this 
way. have been immenſe, and immenſe has 
been the gratification it has derived from 
them; yet they are careful not to deal our 
the ſmalleſt pittance to the miniſter, or make 

him happy for a moment. This parſimony 
is not ſufficient : they repeat every inftant the 
abuſes of paſt times, and inveigh againſt theſe 
abuſes in the moſt, vehement language, Juſ- 
tice might demand that they. ſhould give to 
every one his due, and that an honourable 
diſtinction ſhould be accorded to thoſe who 
have merited it; but they carefully avoid it, 
and, what is worſe, .they allow themſelves to 
_ eſtabliſh their unjuſt conduct into principles. 
*The committee,” it is the committee of pen- 
ſions that ſpeaks, © has admitted of no ceſſa- 
* tion in this great enquiry into miniſterial 
« dilapidations ; it has traced them through 
all the different papers, documents and 
journals in which it could be diſcovered, 
% without concerning itſelf as to who was 
"= 
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the miniſter : it was dilapidation, not men, 

that was the object of their detection. If 
s it ſhould ever be thought adviſable to call 
* to an account any of the. miniſters. who 
* have ſat at the helm ſince 1774, then in- 
| © deed thoſe miniſters may quarrel as much 
as they pleaſe, and endeavour to throw off 
© the fault from one to the other. The com- 
* mittee of penſions has kept aloof from 
* theſe perſonal debates,” What a principle 
of legiſlation is this ! Whenever a cenſure is 
to be paſſed upon the ſervants of the exegu- 
tive government, they prefer taking a certain 
number of years in the maſs, that they may 
ſubje& ſucceſſive adminiſtrations, virtuous or 

prodigal, alike to the gripe of their bloody 
_ talons, leaving it to the individuals to ſettle 

among themſelves how far the wounds they 
have received are truly deſerved. It is for 
them, ſays the committee of penſions, © to 

« quarrel as much as they pleaſe, and endea- 
«your to throw the fault from one to the 
* other,” What ſupercilious haughtineſs ! 


Nothing but its abſurdity can diminiſh its 
ſeverity. But it is thus, ſometimes with more 
and ſometimes with leſs indifference, that the 
| committees and orators of the National Aſſem- 
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de of miniſters. Civility they probably ow” 
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teens eue of ininerial ib 


to ſome wiſe and moderate obſervations which 


I addreſſed to them; yet theſe obſervations 
were accompanied with deference and ho- 
mage both to the induſtry and talents of the 


Aſſembly. But it is true that I have always 


felt the dignity that is inſeparable from a 


virtuous: man, who by the feelings of his 


earthly authority. 
L have alſo never loſt oh of the majeſty 
becoming in him who ſpeaks in the name of 
the chief of the empire, and I have always 
been mindful of the rank which the king 
ſhould hold in the affairs of ſtate. Theſe 
feelings, which were ſtrong in my breaſt, 
doubtleſs raifed the ſtyle of my diſcourſes 
above the language which the National Aſ- 
ſembly was accuſtomed to hear. 
There has been à uniform policy In the 
conduct of this Aſſembly. They wiſhed 


every thing to be their work, every thing to 


exiſt wap their inſtrumentality. Miniſters 
tl. B b there 
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therefore who had a little reputation of their 
own could not be agreeable to them; and I 
have great reaſon. to believe that but for the 
agitation of the city of Paris and of the 
kingdom, and but for the fervid eloquence of 
M. de Lally, they would have permitted me 
quietly to fink into oblivion at the time of 
my exile 11 July. "3 
When the. deputies firſt met at Paris this 

diſpoſition was not yet formed. But the 
fear which each of them felt of injuring his 
| influence by any intercourſe with miniſters 
quickly diſcovered itſelf ; and perſonal con- 
: fiderations thus overbore the natural de- 
fire that ought to have exiſted in the repre- 
fentatives of the nation to unite themſelves in 
every way with the firſt defender of liberty, 
and the firmeſt friend of the people. 
In ſhort, I perceived too plainly that the 
chiefs of the National Aſſembly, and thoſe of 
the ruling club at Paris, were impatient to ſee 
me out of office; and to effect my reſignation 
ſome lie was every day invented, or ſome 
plot concerted. Twice the project was form- 
ed ef attacking my houſe. I am not aſto- 
niſhed at the plots of the malignant; but that 
the National Aſſembly ſhould be informed of 
* 57 8 1 
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theſe _ without interfering ; ; that they 
ſhould openly tolerate incendiary writers, and 


fopport them in the habit of miſleading as 
they pleaſe the minds of the people, and ex- 


eitiug them to the moſt violent outrages; is a 


proceeding beneath animadverfion, . and of 
which we ean only expreſs our 1 8 by 


llence. 


At three different intervals I informed he 
Aſſembly of my intended retreat from office, 
The ſtate of my health; the ofily motive I 
alleged; drew from them no token of ſym- 
pathy ; and when, the day after an inſurrec- 
tion that obliged me to quit my houſe, and 


which was the laſt drop of the bitter cap T 
| had fo long been foreed to drink, I ſpoke in 
à more preciſe manner of my approaching 


departure for the waters; when 1 informed 


them at the ſame time, that 1 ſhould after- 


wards retire to my eſtate, the moſt perfect 
filence reigned in the Aſſembly, and they 
called for the order of the day. Thus the 
utmoſt indifference and moſt pointed diſdain 


were the only anſwer received from the re- 
preſentatives of the nation by him who, dur- 
ing the courſe of ſeven years, had made every 
kacrifice to the ſtate that could be expected 
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| from man. I might have claimed more o 
the ſcore * of mere pity 3 and ſuch treat- 
ment, ſo little expected after ſo many 
ſervices, has made an ' impreſſion on my 
heart that will remain for ever. It muſt 
make a blot in hiſtory either for the Aﬀembly 
or for me, and in either caſe I ſee only miſ- 
fortune. 
It was impoſſible after this — un- 
paralleled in the hiſtory of mankind, that I 
could any longer defer my retreat. 1 how- 
ever remained a whole week at Paris in the 
midſt of all the outrage of calumny and de- 
teſtation, in the midſt of the inexorable vio- 
lence that an infernal induſtry excited, againſt 
me. I till was weak enough to expect that 
ſome repentance, ſome juſlice, ſome ſympathy 
would be exerted towards me. At laſt I ſet 
out; no one perſon condeſcending to partake 
of the ſtruggles of my boſom, and the anguiſh 
of my heart. I ſet out: the letters had 
gone before me that breathe a contagion of 
| hatred, injuſtice, and perſecution, and teach 
the provinces to be cruel and unfeeling like 
their writers. As rapid in their effects as the 


wand of Medea, they appeaſe, and revive the 
furies at En. I had ſoon a proof 
878971 l of 
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of their malignant influence. I reſted for a 5 
few moments in the poſt-houſe of the little 4 
town of Arcis-ſur-Aube, free from diſtruſt, oY 

when preſently I ſaw a crowd of people make 

their appearance, and a number of armed men 
who entered my apartment. They began with 
aſking me for my paſſports. I had three, 
beſides a particular | billet of the king. I 
ſhewed them. The municipality and the diſ- 

trict found them to be regular; but ſome inſti- 
gators of tumult perſuaded the national guard 
to think otherwiſe, and violence was tri- 
umphant. Madam Necker and myſelf were 
conducted, between a file of muſketeers, to 
an inn that was aſſigned us, and where it 
was at firſt their intention to keep us apart K 

from our people; but they contented them- | 
ſelves afterwards with fixing a guard at the 
door of the inn, and prohibiting us all inter- 

_ courſe with any one; and that no precaution 
might be neglected they placed a corps de 
garde under us. I expreſſed a deſire of writ- 
ing to the National Aﬀembly : it was granted, 

but upon condition that none of my attend- 
ants ſhould carry the letter, It was intruſted 

to two citizens of Arcis, who, on their ar- 
rival, concerted with ſuch members of the 
| 'B 53 Aſſem- | 
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Aſſembly as were moſt inimical to me. They 5 
fixed the day and hour when my letter ſhould 

be deliyered to the Aſſembly. A debate took 
place in which all the venom of impotent 
malice diſcovered itſelf : the Aſſembly how- 
ever at laſt conſented. that I ſhould be in- 
dulged with the rights of man, and that ng 
obſtacle ſhoyld be oppoſed to my journey, 
though they carefully abſtained from any 
cenſare upon the national guard of. Arcis. 
They were fearful that the preſident, who 


anſwer a ſtyle bearing ſome reſemblance ta 
hat of gratitude; and as one or two de- 
puties had been ſo daring as to hint at thank - 
ing me for my ſervices, it was exacted of the 
preſident that he ſhould communicate bis let 
ter before he ſent. it away, and he was obliged, 
contrary perhaps to his private ſentiments, to 
confine himſelf to the rigorous terms chat 
were impoſed upon him. 

Conduct like this on the part o the Aſſem- 
bly ſeems to ſurpaſs imagination. Was it to 
me they refuſed a word of gratitude, and were 
afraid of addreſſing a ſingle expreſſion of civi- 
lity! One might be led for a moment to ſup- 
. that the approbation of their High 
mo} A 1 4 41 Mighti- 
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the Aſſembly | diſtribute ſuch favours': with! 
the utmoſt | readineſs 5 the ſmalleſt muni- 


cipalities and a multitude of individuals have 
received them, and are ſtill receiving them: 


every day. I remember, among other in- 
ſtances, to have ſeen a vate of thanks formally 
decreed to an oſſicer of the national guard, 
who had arreſted an individual proſeribed by 
the committee of reſearch, or who had ſimply 
diſcovered the place where he was ſecreted. 


If we judge from the common laws of grati - 
tude, there is ſurely ſomething objeQionable 


in this mode of diſpenſing juſtice, and the 


ſyſtem of retribution obſerved by the ne * 


bly ſtands in need of improvement. 
I équitted Arcis-fur-Aube, which regrets 

pelbape at preſent the manner in which it 

treated me; and reinforced by a fourth paſſ- 


port, that of the National Aſſembly, I contij- 


nued my journey. On my arrival however 
at Veſoul I was again interrupted by the peo- 
ple; they ſtopped my carriage, cut the traces 
of my horſes, uſed the moſt menacing lan- 
guage, and it was with difficulty I eſcaped 


Mlightineſſes was an extraordinary act of 
condeſcenſion, unprecedented in their new: 
records; but I have not this conſolation: 
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» from' their blind fury. In the evening my 
ſervants ran a till greater riſk.” The popu - 
lace ſeized them tumultuouſly, tore the trunks 
from their chaiſe, broke open the locks, and 


ranſucked every thing they contained. From 
the inſide of the houſe in which theſe acts of 
iniquity were perpetrated, they cried to the 
mob without Stay a little, ſtay, we will 
inform you the moment we have found any 


thing. Thus they wanted only a pretext, 
to proceed to the greateſt exceſſes. Fortu- 


nately they were diſappointed; the papers 
were a packet of letters received by me for 
ſome time paſt and expreſſive of gratitude or 
friendſhip; and the manuſcript. books were 
accounts of my houſehold expences. My 


' "people were therefore allowed to depart; but 


for the ſpace of near five hours they con- 
ceived themſelves between life and death, and 
in the midft of their peril they bound them- 
ſelves by vows which, immediately on their 
deliverance, they were eager to fulfil. I 
muſt do juſtice to the municipality of Ve- 
ſoul, and the department of Haute-Sadne, 
from whom I received the moſt obliging 
teſtimonies of regret : but in Franche-Comté, 
in 9 and perhaps every Where, 

ſubordi- . 
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ſubordination is by no means kept up in the 
order eſtabliſhed by the National Aſſembly; 
frequently their intentions are reverſed, the 
people command the national guard, the na- 
tional guard the municipality, the municipa- 
| lity the diſtrict, and the diſtrict the depart: 
ment. The reaſon is, that an abſtract method; 
a mere arrangement of ſcale above ſcale, is 
not ſufficient, as I have already obſerved, for 
the maintenance of public order. Meanwhile 
theſe new outrages, like thoſe of Arcis-ſur- 
Aube, though well known to the «deputies 
whoſe buſineſs it is to bring accufations be- 
fore the National Aſſembly, were-overlooked. 
Rumour in vain gave intelligence of them; 
from indifference to me the Aſſembly diſre- 
garded them; and the greateſt diſorders were 
| —— a of N in'which | 


[What a ſeries/ of er What could 
the National Aſſembly propoſe to itſelf by all 


this contempt? Did it imagine that the repu- 


tations of men were alſo at its diſpoſal ? But 
the columns of truth, which are the ſupport 

of reputation, are not ſo eaſily moved as the 
benches of the ſeigneurs in their pariſhes, 
82 1 5 The 
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The Aſſembly muſt therefore renounce the 
project of deſtroying this kind of diſtinction 
and ſuperiority; they cannot efface its he; 
raldry; they cannot even apply to it that 
elegant word formerly, the ingenious inven- 
tion of the preſent moment. Reputation, 
that ſingular ſpecies of property, is not ſub- 
ject to the verification of legiſlative authority, 
and time alone can aſcertain its titles. Let 
the Aſſembly watch over its own reputation; 
and in the midſt of the applauſes of the mo; 
ment and the eulogiums by which it is in- 
toxicated, let it not forget that renown has an 
immenſe ſpace to travel over, and that ſome 
preparation is neceſſary for ſo long a journey, 
Ihe Aſſembly aſſumes to itſelf the! power of 
aſſigning to every man his place: and to 
ſome it ſhews an unjuſt indifference for real 
ſervices; to others it erects ſtatues for ab- 
ſtractions ſimilar to its own, eloquence ex- 
cepted. It conceives that it has acquired the 
right of extending its mandates even to the opi- 
nions of generations unborn; and that, like 
another Saint Bernard, it can parcel out the 
domain of futurity. It conceives, in ſhort, 
that all ſucceeding ages are under its ſole em- 
Pire: and I, writing in the character of a 
Private 
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citizen, do not doubt to erect a monu- 
merit upon which ſhall be inſcribed the Na- 
tional Aſſembly with this label, never to be 
obliterated from it as long as time ſball e 
N have been guilty of ingratitude, ' © 
I purſued my journey, and in many 
3 I received the moſt affecting demons 
ſtrations of attachment; a certain proof that 
the A f chowperple dn d 10h 00 
jmpreſſion remote from their own feelings; 


and this impreſſion differs in proportion to 


the credit and character of thoſe who, in the 
e eee nnr clubs of the 

capital, take upon them every where to dic- 
tate to opinion, and who are encouraged in 
maintaining OY OR PIs Oy OO 
ant ſupremacy, 


terrible as that which poſſeſſes the means of 
ſtirring up the people, and which keeps itſelf 
at the ſame time in obſcurity. In the ſtates 
which are governed by the moſt deſpotic au- 
thority there is nothing half ſo alarming. The 
' ſultan and viſir know the extent of their 


A: refledtion- preſents itſelf to my 254 
upon this ſubject. There is no power ſo 


* 


vengeances, and perceive the dangers to which 


they expoſe themſelves by the frequent repeti- 
tion 
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fon af their unjuſt ſeverities': but thoſe who g 
have it in their power to excite the madneſs 
of the people by whiſpers and inuendos, are 
\ abſolutely ignorant of the extravagance to 
which that madneſs may proceed. Its very 
abſurdity and exceſs contribute to their ac- 
quittal before any tribunal but that of con- 
ſcience. While they are contented to hold a 
language that excites men to miſchief, its 
perpetual courſe and its frightful vehemence 
ſeem not to be imputable to them; they 
withdraw and conceal themſelves as ſoon as 
the firſt impreſſion is given, and are regaled 
from their hiding- place with the ſpectacle of 
e calamity they have occaſioned. I know 
dherefore of no influence the application of 
which is at once ſo daſtardly and ſo formidable 
I know of no men more dangerous than thoſe 
mhoſe-malignity vents itſelf in this manner. Iit 
would be better for us that heaven ſhould arm 
hem with its thunder: placed in the midſt of 
clouds, they would equally eſcape our view; 
but with their awkward hands they W 
not always ſtrike virtue and innocence. ' 


© - 4; There are perhaps at this moment ten Ty 
und perſons in the kingdom, who, without 


W themſelves, and without being per- 
> celved, 
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ceived, are able to excite en 
an honeſt man. It is ſuſficient that he has by 
his conduct, or his ſituation, given the ſmall 

eſt pretext for inſinuations of the nature of 
thoſe whoſe influence is now univerſally felt. 
Meanwhile, in compariſon with ſuch an au- 
thority, what is the council of ten at ae 
. is ee, of with ſo much terror? 


The events of Veſoul, thoſe of Pa jo 
Aube, the dangers. I actually encountered, 
and thoſe which were prepared for me in 
other places, obliged me to abandon my de- 
ſign-of viſiting the waters of Plombieres, and 
to repair with all expedition to a foreign land, 
the land which I had quitted fourteen months 
before again to ſerve France and its inhabi- 
tants. What inconſtancy of events! what 
viciſſitude of human life! How unhappy 
ſhould I be had my character been more 
worthy when I was borne, in triumph by the 
people, than in the days when they - thus 
cruelly perſecuted me! But from the teſtimony 
of my conſcience I can ſay, that the laft year 
of my adminiſtration is the period of which 
1 retain the moſt honourable recollection. 


u¹ν ns There 
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- There ſtill remained one injury more to bs 
Webel upon me, that of calumniating the mos 
tives of my retreat. By a ſingularity that has 
no example, it was blamed. in that very aſſem- 
bly where a perfect ſilence prevailed when 1 
informed them of it; in that aſſembly from 
whom a ſingle word of kivdneſs might per- 
haps have induced me to depart from my 
reſolution, They were aware of this, at leaſt 
thoſe who dictated to them this filence were 
afraid of it; they aimed at two objects at 
once, by all forts of ill treatment and neglect 
to oblige me to retire, and then to feize upon 
the very reſignation they neceſſitated me to 
make as a new topic of calumny; He ought 
not to have abandoned the king. Tes, malig- 
nant calumniators, while you held this lan- 
guage you knew how to find the path to my 
heart; you knew how to give that direction 
to the poignard that ſhould make the wound 
inſufferably painful! But I eall upon thoſe 
who are moſt forward with this accuſation 
maturely to conſider whether, deſtitute as'I 
was. of the obligation by which they are bound; 
that of the benefits they have received and the 
gratitude they owe, I have not ſhown'the moſt 


unreſerved attachment to the perſon of the 
12 king, 
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King, an attachment that may boldly challenge 
compariſon and rivalſhip. After my firſt re- 
ſignation, to which I was forced, after having 
been twice exiled, I again returned to pay to 
the king the homage of my zeal, and placed 
myſelf in the midſt of the ſtorms with which 
the throne was ſurrounded. I ſhould to this 
hour have been in his majeſty's council, if 1 
had not been deprived of the power of ſerving 
him. But when the National Aſſembly had 
for ſome time abandoned me, I repeatedly - 
informed the king that I could no longer be 
uſeful to him, and that his intereſt required 
that I ſhould withdraw. I was 'become the 
mere point of fight that ſerved to guide the 
eye of the aſſembly in diſcharging the arrows 
of diſcontent, when the colleQion of the taxes 
experienced delay, when a ſcarcity of coin 
occaſioned embarraſſments, when the price of 
| bread did not fall with ſufficient rapidity, and 
when other events, the effect of neceſſity or 
of the proceedings of the Aﬀembly itſelf, ex- 
cited on the part of the people remonſtrances 
. and complaints. It was undoubtedly for the 
advantage of the king that no one ſhould 
remain near his perſon who was become by 
habit a ſort of ſecurity to the public opinion 


for 
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for meaſures the direction of which was now 

placed in other hands. It was for his advan- 

tage that this illuſory ſecurity ſhould nor exiſt 
for the ſole purpoſe of interrupting the 
reſponſibility of the aſſembly towards the 
nation, of the governors towards the govern- 8 
ed. Without doubt theſe reaſons, and per- 
haps other reaſons beſide theſe, preſented 


_ - themſelves to the mind of che king, ſince, not- 


withſtanding the friendly manner_in which 


be had always treated me from the period of 


my return from Switzerland, he did not at this 


+ time diſcover any wiſh that I ſhould remain 


longer in his ſervice. 11 | | 
It becomes me to obſerve that the bloadr 
| ſcenes of Nancy, and the impoſſibility under 
which the executive government laboured of 
putting a ſtop to diſorders in their origin, 
had led me to preſage the rigorous meaſures 
that would become neceſſary, and I doubted 
whether a miniſter could in propriety and 
conſcience have any concern in recommending 
this rigour, when, according to his opinion, 
every thing might have been prevented by a 
cloſer obſervance of the principles of juſtice 
and moderation, by giving greater authority 
0 the executive power, and by eſtabliſhing 
OY more 


ft 
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more equitable divific ons in the graduated ſcale 
of ſubordination. Such is the natural conſti- 
tution of my mind, that, in the ordinary 
ſituations of life, my heart can with difficulty 
form itſelf to the ſeverity that is frequently 
neceſſary; but the hardeſt of all deſtinies is 
that of being the mere executioner of a 
vengeance the object of which is to ſupport a 
ſet of dictatorial opinions, in the digeſtion of 
which you have yourſelf no ſhare x, and whoſe 
ſanction is rendered an unmeaning form by 
the unfavourableneſs of the ſituation of ons 
king and his council. | 
I perceived alſo the diminution of my cre- 
dit in the council. This diminution was 
natural, as in loſing my popularity I loſt my 
influence; and as miniſters, from the ſevere 


* Theſe were not principles that L had lately adopted. 
In my firſt adminiſtration I reſigned becauſe, while the 
obligation was impoſed on .me of furniſhing reſources 
for the war, I was refuſed a fitting in the political delibe- 
rations, and the power, which I demanded, of watching 
efficaciouſly over the expences of the two departments of 
the army and navy. I was deſirous of aſſiſting in the 
council in order to ſecond the return of peace, after hay- 
ing made uſeleſs efforts to prevent war; but then, as now, 


competitions and jealouſies. had often more elhicacy than 2 


the deſue of the public good. ris” 
Ko reſpon” 
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aſponfibility impoſed on them, and of which 
they were every inſtant reminded by the 
Aſſembly, had aequired the power of acting, 
each in his department, as they thought 
proper. They however, as well as the mini- 
ſter of finance, were mere machines moved 
by the hand of the National Aſſembly, or of 
its committees ; and I muſt confeſs that I have 
nothing in my nature appoſite to this ſitua- 
ton, or that ſhould ineline me to ſerve ſo 
many maſters. The National Aſſembly, if 
you look at it from a certain diſtance, preſents 
a ſort of general picture to the mind; but 
when examined more nearly and diſſected in 
its conſtituent parts, you ſind it made up of 
individuals whoſe education, whoſe character 
and manners have little in them that accords 
with the pride of legiſlative dictation, and 
obedience to ſuch an aſſembly is converted 
into a very painful duty. In ſhort, though 
I ſcarcely know why, the habitual contraſt 
between the imperious ſeverity of the National 
| Aſſembly and the ſervile pomp of the miniſters 
of the king, renders office inſupportable to men 
of a certain character. It is true we have ſeen. 


princes and generals chained in former times 


to o the * car 15 Roman citizens; but 
| theſe 


8 


Heſe citizens were warriors who had filled 
the univerſe with the noiſe of their exploits z' 
theſe citizens were a Marcellus, a SCIPIO, an 
Emilius. We were therefore but imperfectly 
prepared by ſuch an example to ſee in the 
preſerit day the Aſſembly, with a renown as 
yet in expectation, and by a power obtained 
and preſerved without danger, place on the 
necks of miniſters a degrading yoke, and tell 
them continually of puniſhment, of -perſonal 
reſponſibility, of anſwering with their heads, 
and other menaces of a ſimilar nature. It is 
aſtoniſhing how men can be found ſufficiently 
pliant to bear with this rudeneſs, or good- 
natured enough to ſubmit without repugnance 
to ſuch political indignitiesX;/ ” 2 
. e I had 


* When I wrote this paragraph, the conſtant language 
of the Aſſembly reſpecting the king's miniſters was car- 
ried, I conceived, to the utmoſ{Fftretch of indecorum. But 
I have juſt ſeen in the public papers the penal code read 
in the Aſſembly the 7th of April, in the name of the con- 
ſtitution committee. This committee muſt derive great 
pleaſure from chaining, in imagination, the king's mini- 
ſters ſometimes to the oar and ſometimes to the pillory, in 
their character of public functionaries. I congratulate it on 
theſe ſublime and beautiful ideas ; they agree wonderfully 
with another national proceeding of the ſame day, that of 
| 3 the offering preſented to the Aſſembly by the 

Ce2⁊ united 
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I had long experienced the unpleaſantneſs of 
ſuch a ſituation; but my courage did not for- 
| fake 


united body of public executioners. Theſe men may well 
afford fome ſacrifice, as a rich harveſt ſeems to be pre- 
paring for them. 

It is reaſon, the committee will fay, genuine unadulte- 
rated reaſon, of which we have made the difcovery, that, 
placing all men on a level before our eyes, dictates to us to 
receive, in full aſſembly, the homage of the executioners of 
juſtice equally with that of every other claſs of citizens, 
and to treat with the ſame ignominy the miniſters of the 
fovereign and the vileſt eriminals. This is doubtleſs the 
end to which all thoſe abſtractions lead that ſerve as rudi- 
ments to the legiſlators of France. They conſider them as 
new diſcoveries, whereas they are only elementary princi- 
ples ſtripped of all their acceſſary ideas; and the ideas 
which are thus difcarded were the united refult of the light 
of experience, of the ſentiment of fitnefs, and the 2 8 
henſion of genius. 

It is thus that the peacock, when robbed of all its beau- 
uful plumage, may be exhibited at the fair as a non-de- 
ſcript animal. 

It has never been diſputed that executioners were mem- 
bers of ſociety; but good ſenſe had taught us to hold them 
in diſparagement, that the moral effect of puniſhment 
might be thereby increaſed, and the painful ee of 
corporeal inflictions be diminiſhed. 

It has never been diſputed that miniſters were ſimple 
citizens ; but good ſenſe had taught us to increaſe their 
conlderation 1 in every poſlible way, 5, from this moral 

: effect 
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ſake n me, becauſe I could from time to time 10 


| dreſs to the National Aſſembly ſome rational 
obſervations ; but theſe obſervations became 


effect of the power of adminiſtration, modes of conſtraint 
and ſeverity might be leſs requiſite. 

The conſideration of theſe ideas, which are ſuſceptible 
of infinite modifications, would ſoon convince us of the 
inſufficiency of abſtract principles for the government of 
an empire. Theſe pretended original truths-are like the 
pieces of ſtone drawfi from the quarry ; no architect will 
make uſe of them in a building till the rule and the chiſel 
have been applied to them. 

It is alſo from ſhort-ſightedneſs, conſecrated indeed i in 

the declaration of rights, that equality of pains is con- 
founded with equality of puniſhments. They are two ideas 
perfectly diſtin. Inflict the pillory, I bluſh at making uſe 
of ſo degrading an expreſſion, inflict this pain on a man 
who, by his ſituation, his manners and habits, is almoſt in- 
different to opinion, and he will perhaps find the puniſh- 
ment ſupportable; but ſubject to the ſame diſgrace a man 
who, by his education and rank in the world, has been all 
his life influenced by ideas of honour and eſteem, and you 
will puniſh him in a very different manner, ſince he 
would prefer a thouſand deaths to this infamy. 
We ſee every day greater contempt thrown on the 
- agents of the executive power; and yet the Aſſembly tell 
us, that they wiſh this power to exiſt, and that n 
ſhould remain of royal majeſty ! 

I know not how far they mean to go, 1 aſk 
either the Aſſembly or the Nation; both are as yet equally 
ignorant of the ſecret, 
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odious, and the time arrived when! it was na 
longer poſſible to have any communication with 
them but by praiſes and the moſt unqualified 
deference. My feelings as little accorded with 
the extravagant ideas that were every where 
diſſeminated, and the wild ſyſtem which they 
contrived ſhould triumph. This was known, 
and at all events the Aſſembly wiſhed me to 


withdraw. It was my duty to do ſo; I was no Fe 


longer fit for my office, or in a moment of 
pride I might ſay, my office was no longer 
worthy of me. I had as it were outlived the 
principles which had long been held in ho- 
nour, and a retreat withont ſpot was the object 
to which it became me to aſpire. 45 4 

Ves, my heart feels the conviction that I am 


: 


no longer of this world. Moderation is pro- 


ſeribed on all ſides, and it is not poſſible to ap- 
pear but under ſome colours. A plume of fea- 
thers, or a cockade, muſt be diſplayed by every 
one who would nat be a fugitive, and even 
the miniſter of the king is required to wear 
theſe badges of party diſtinction. Some de- 
mand of him that his efforts be directed to the 
ſupport of the royal authority; others, that he 
ſhould take advantage of the confidence placed 
in him by the monarch to rob the throne of its 

8 R un 
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laſt pageantry. And the friends of reaſon are 
ſo cold and diſpaſſionate that they have not 
courage enough in the midſt of the extrava- 
gances of their compatriots to mark out a 
route of their own. The march of wiſdom 
and virtue is no longer underſtood ; its orbit 
is ever a circle the centre of which is immu- 
table; of conſequence, to men of a party unable 


to maintain themſelves in a uniform ſituation 
upon the meridian of the paſſions, it- appears 


eccentric and irregular, Theſe paſſions have 
undergone a thouſand revolutions, and will 
continue to undergo ſtil more; while the man 


who is regulated by virtue and truth, is to-day 
what he was in times that are paſt, and what 


a future period and a different fituation will 
find him. Thus it is that I have remained un- 
changed, and that the fickle multitude have 
preferred every new acquaintance and given 


credit to every ſtranger as the only genuine ad- 
vocate of liberty. There was a time when I 
ſtood alone in the midſt of a court, with no 


party to ſupport me, with no companion to 


relieve me, with no model to imitate; in a pe- 
riod of war and a ſtate of calamity, in which 
republicans themſelves have been accuſtomed 
to give a temporary exiſtence to arbitrary au- 


| Cc 4 | thority; 


-» 
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thority; and at this time I was the firſt 
openly to profeſs the generous ſentiments of 

reaſonable liberty. I held a language hitherto 

unknown; I refifted the deſpotiſm of the 
great; I took in hand the cauſe of the people. 

At that time what were the greater part of 
thoſe perſons doing who now make ſo oſtenta- 
tious a parade of their civic virtues and their 
patriotiſm ? I will tell you what they were do- 
ing: they bent with ſupple knee before every 
miniſter in poſſeſſion of power, and every 
clerk the favourite of his principal ; they vo- 
luntarily humbled themſelves in the preſence 
of power, and ſtudied how with courtly addreſs 
to pleaſe and flatter it; they meanly ſerved and 
countenanced every ſpecies of deſpotiſm; in 
fine, they were oſtentatious of the ſymbols of 
their ſervility, and beſtowed the diſdainful 
name of viſionary upon him who now falls ſo. 
far ſhort of their artificial e and = 
eſted ſentiments. 

But the times are W A pan of thoſe 
of whom I ſpeak have cunningly imagined the 
total overthrow of government a means to gra- 
tify their avarice, their vanity, or their ambi- 
tion ; while others, not animated by any inter- 
elted motive, but occupied for the firſt time 
with 
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with the ſubject of liberty, feel all the ardour 
that is common to a recent converſion. At 
firſt excited by applauſe, or goaded by circum- 
ſtances, they have aimed to arrive at the ex- 
tremity of their ſyſtem ; and once arrived, 
they find themſelves as it were wedged in and 
detained priſoners by the force of that very 
multitude whom they originally called upon 
to aſſiſt their endeavours. 

What was then the conduct of that miniſter 
who proclaimed himſelf the friend of liberty 
in his firſt adminiſtration ; who rendered it 
ſuch eſſential ſervice in the report of council of 
27th December 1788; and who has ſince ren- 
dered the moſt important ſervices to its cauſe 
by the meaſures I have related? Nothing 
would have been more eaſy to accompliſh, 
known as he was for the energy of his opi- 
nions, and advanced ſo much farther in the 
path of truth than his competitors, than to 
have preſerved the advantages and the popula- 
rity he had gained. What was moſt difficult 
he had done already, while he ſtruggled againſt 
the deſpotiſm of the great, and combated 
with ſo much firmneſs for the people and 
their rights. But he diſdained to purchaſe 
an eclat which could only have been ſecured 
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by ſacrificing the independence of his opinion 
or the ſincerity of his character. He left it 
to others to atone by the wildneſs of their 
tenets the lateneſs of the period at which they 
bowed to the empire of philanthropy. Where 
he ſtationed himſelf at firſt, there he was ſtill 
to be found; and he preferred ſingularity and 
rickcule to the betraying his underſtanding 
and his conſcience, and eſpouſing without re- 
ſerve the dictatorial mandates of the triumph- 
ant party. A conduct like this, if it will 
not be allowed to be courageous, will at leaſt 
extort eſteem, and is worthy of the man who 
prepared the triumph of liberty and aſſiſted 
its cauſe by every means that reafon, fidelity, 
or honour would admit. It is not he then 
that has changed; he is the ſame, and equally 
deſerving of approbation when he expoſes 
himſelf to the hatred of the powerful by de- 
fending the cauſe of the commons, that clafs 
of citizens too long oppreſſed, and when he 
ſubmits to ſacrifice their partiality rather than 
deſert his morality and his principles. The 
laſt of theſe trials was undoubtedly the great- 
eſt; for it I have fported away what was left 
of my wealth, what I had ſaved from the ra- 
pacious graſp of the deſigning, what was of 
4 all 
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all the reſt moſt dear to my heart, and had fa 
long been the conſolation of my labours, the 
kindneſs, the good will, the affection of the 
people. It was Juſt, when they had deceived the 
people about every thing elſe, that they ſhould 
alſo deceive them about me. I have loſt their 
partiality, and thoſe who have obtained-it are 
the advocates of a day, whom yeſterday I faw 
in the multitude of their oppreſſors; are men 


who now inveigh againſt government, after 


having ſolicited and obtained their ſhare in 
the pillage. How have they entered into the 


fruits of another man's labours ? By aſſuming 


an outſide of valour and intrepidity ; by vehe- 
ment and unqualified attacks upon miniſters, 


when they knew that the objects againſt 


whom they fought were powerleſs and impo- 
tent. This impotence was as yet a ſecret, 
and they have made their advantage of the 
accidental deception. Had they told the truth, 
had they confeſſed that they alone were ſtrong, 
were powerful, were deſpotic, it would then 
have been required of them that they ſhould 
be moderate, ſober, and generous. They ſhook 
off the yoke of theſe antiquated virtues by di- 
recting the attention of the public to a ty- 
9 that no longer exiſted, by pretending 

that 


- 
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that they were hurried along by the ardour of 
patriotiſm, and on that account inattentive to 
menaces the moſt tremendous. The National- 
Aſſembly was not at liberty to expoſe their 
hypocriſy. It had itſelf been incorrect enough 
to deſcribe its career as ſurrounded with dan- 
gers and beſet with ſnares; and yet this ca- 
reer, as I have already ſaid, may beſt be com- 
pared to the path, already fitted for the pur- 
poſe, through which a general returned from 
war makes his triumphal entry. 
How much better would have been a noble 
ſimplicity! But, alas! that ſimplicity is the 
peculiar attribute of great ſouls, and the un- 
equi vocal ſtamp of a ſublime imagination. 
Nothing is beautiful but ſimplicity. Art diſ- 
colours its brightneſs and tarniſhes its luſtre. It 
is ſimplicity alone that makes a man appear 
conſiſtent and uniform, and at all times equal 
to the ſituation in which he is placed. But a 
politic and, artificial plan is pregnant with 
ſtraining, - exaggeration, and diſcordance, 
Weak and imbecil underſtandings, incapable - 
of riſing to the dignity of truth, at leaſt re- 
ſolve to riſe to the extravagance of opinion, 
and believe that their notions are perfect and 
entire when they have formed to themſelves 
a ſet 
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a ſet of undigeſted principles, ſo wild that they 
are in no danger of being outſtripped by an- 
other. Simplicity maintains the mind in a 
perfect equilibrium. Its emanations are grace- 
ful and unforced : it is courageous without 
gaſconade ; the friend of equality, but not the 
enemy of rank; the protector of the poor, 
but not inſolent or unjuſt to the rich; the 
friend, not the flatterer of the people; the 
adorer of liberty, not indulgent to licentiouſ- 
neſs; ſevere and inflexible in its principles, 
not ſtern, rigid, and intolerant. Thus en- 
dowed, the man has no need of affectation, 
and can truſt to his genuine worth. He nei- 
ther blows the trumpet of vanity, nor walks 
upon the ſtilts of pride; he aſks no proclama- 
tion but truth, and no ſtature but his own. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the diffe- 
rent intereſts men endeavour to reconcile, and 
the jarring paſſions they are anxious to ſerve, 
are an inſurmountable obſtacle to the unity 
and ſimplicity of their conduct; and if among 
theſe paſſions vanity is predominant, that 
conduct may be compared to the turnſol, and 
is frequently even more variable and capri- 
cious; for the luminary whoſe motions are 
| followed 
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followed by this plant is regular in its orbit? 
but popularity, whoſe precarious rays vanity 
is ever eager to drink, calls its ſlaves alternate- 
ly to every point of the compaſs, and leaves 
them ngt a moment of tranquillity and peace: 

He therefore that would be firm and unalter- 
able muſt become ſo by the elevation of his 
ſentiments ; ke muſt aſcend to an emirience 
where the-petty emotions of mankind are no 
longer perceived, and where the fluctuations 
of opinion and the contagion of imitation ſhall ; 
be unable to affect him. 

I have always reſiſted theſe uncertain im- 
preſſions. The only fubjection I have ſhowri 
to them has been from deference to the pub- 
lic voice, which bears ſome reſemblance t6 
that of glory. But it was not as a ſlave that I paid 
this homage: all abſolute dependence has ever 
been offenſive to the pride of my heart. I 
have erected no altar but to honour and mo- 
rality ; and this I have never quitted either 
in the midſt of the rays of royal majeſty, or 
| when the violence and mehacing cries of po- 

pular authority purſued me. Alas! had a 
greater crowd ſurrounded this altar, had thoſe 


_ been — who were of my creed, 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, that celeſtial flame, would have had a 
ſuperior fway : but diſcouragement ſeized 
them like a palſy, and they are become indif- 
ferent both to their opinions and their friends. 
One might ſay that motion and life have 
paſſed entirely into the ſpirit of party, and 
that elſewhere nothin g remains which can 
awaken ſentiments of generoſity, or excite a 
bluſh on the cheek of ingratitude. I ought 
therefore to be pardoned for having wiſhed 
to retrace the principal circumſtances of my 
adminiſtration. One day, in more tranquil 
times, ſome recollection, ſome emotions of 
kindneſs will perhaps revive, and this will be 
my ſole recompenſe. What juſtice could be 
leſs burthenſome than that with which my 
heart would have been ſatisfied, than that 
which was due to him who required only a 
fmall ſhare of affection in return for ſo many 
ſervices, in return at leaſt for that profuſion 
of ſenſibility of which he had given ſuch con- 
vincing proofs? Diſappointed in my hopes, 
fallen from my juſt expectations, I will con- 
fole myſelf with my own thoughts, and there 
I ſhall again find what ſo long diverted my 
attention from myſelf, and what has ftill the 
fame power over me—a regard for France, 

an 
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an intexeſt in its ſituation, an Magie 
ſpecting its deſtiny. In vain ſhould I wiſh 
to break all the ties that unite me to its hap- 
pineſs and glory: my mind reflects every in- 
ſtant on a nation which I have ſo ardentiy 
loved; and when it forgets me, hen it ſays 
to me with the Horatia of Corneille, I #now 
you ng longer, my heart feels the endearing re- 
ply of her brother, But I e as 
that which kills me. | = {3 

Ohl! it is not yet I hope too late for France 
to be happy! it is not yet too late for her to 
indulge juſt hopes! This beautiful kingdom 
is ſtill what it was: a pure and ſerene ſky co= 
vers its vaſt horizon; a temperate and ſalu- 


brious air diffuſes over every part of it its be- 


nign influence; a fruitful ſoil ſtill opens . its 
boſom with kindneſs to the labours of the vi- 
gilant cultivator who. ſeeks from it every year 
new treaſures; the ſeas ſtill waſh ins banks, and 
bring in exchange for its ſuperfluitiet dhe va- 
rious riches of every other country j the ſame 
ſpirit of activity ſtill ſupports the emulation. of 
its induſtrious inhabitants, and through the 
_ preſent obſcurity we perceive the viſible ſignals 7 
of that proſperity. by which France has ſo long 
been diſtinguiſhed as the ien of fortune 


and 
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remembrance, let theſe revivin ng. ideas ſoften 
our hearts, and calm, our. ns3 and when | 

ſo many "bleſſings invite us tg Eratirride, let 
| thoſe feelings of hatred ſubſide which a long 

ſeries of calamities could ſcarcely juſtify, Oh! 
let peace and union and love exiſt, between 

children of the ſame country, and let each of 

us to produce this effect make ſome ſacrifice ! 
You who, by a ſingular example in the annals 

of the world, have iniagined yourſelyes to 

poſſeſs the right of putting juſtice, compaſſion, 

kindneſs, and even the ſentiments, of con- 
ſcience to the vote, do you at laſt ſtretch out 
the hand of brotherly love to thoſe whom. you 
have fo rigorouſly perſecuted. | Look not with 
indifference on the deſpair of a hundred thou- | 
ſand families, your elders at leaſt by a priority 
of ſervices to the ſtate which have ſuffered no 

interruption, Alleviate the effect of the blows 1 

you have given to their property, and to all 33 

the rights which conſtituted their inhefitance. 

Laſtly, among the different equalities with 

which you are ſmitten, forget not that of hap- 

pineſs, which is more real than any of them. 

You have hitherto wiſhed. to act only by force 

W and you have thus created all 


=. 
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the reſiſtance which ſprings from pride of cha- 
rater. Meanwhile this reſiſtance is with man- 
Find in general, and with Frenchmen in par- 

ticular, the moſt difficult to conquer. You 
have irritated by your imperious forms thoſe 
hom you have rendered unfortunate; and, as 
if you had been jealous of their generoſity, you 
. afforded them no opportunity of honourably 
| reſigning what you extorted from them. Tou 

have always ſpoken i in the name of the law, 
but it was a law of your own creating: ſet 
ſome value alſo on that which has founded em- 
pires, Which conquerors themſelves have 
reſpected, on that law of witdom and equity, 
which, taking men as it finds them, endeavours 
to unite all claſſes of citizens by their various 
Intereſts and their reciprocal connections. One 
would ſuppoſe, from your eagerneſs to oyer- 
turn every thing within a given time, that you 
were deputies of a world in the clouds, and 
that, forced to return on an appointed day and 
to carry away with you all ideas of juſtice and 
reaſon, you were under the neceſſity of com- 
pleting your arrangement before your depar- 
ture, and eſtabliſhing laws by a ſort of rapid 
communication that were deſtined to endure 
ook 85 "I nothing of all this exiſts ; ; ou 
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are lahabitants of this world, momentary be- 


ings like ourſelves, educated in the ſame ſchool, A 


the ſchool of time and experience, and daily 

receiving new inſtruction. © Thoſe who ſhall 
come after you will ſurpaſs you in knowledge, 
as you yourſelves have ſurpaſſed others. Be 
therefore diffident and circumſpect in the revi- 
ſion you are to make of your different decrees. 
Forget not that it was in the boſom of diviſiong, 


in the midſt of all ſorts of paſſions, that you 


compoſed the legiſlation of France. Your 
work muſt have felt the impreſſion of theſe 
eircumſtances. Europe ſees it, and thus judges 
of it. Be not you the only perſons who place 
in it an unlimited confidence. Decree not the 
name, the great name of im mutability but to a 
ſmall number of fundamental truths evidently 
neceſſary to the happineſs of nations and the 
maintenance of a reaſonable liberty. 

Conſider all the powerful motives that 
ſhould have actuated you. Judge from the 
touchſtone of your conſcience, if your opinion 
has been conſtantly free and independent. 
| Examine whether you have been, in the midſt 
of the agitations of Paris, what you-. would 
have been in the aſylum. of the ſage, and in 
the retreat of ſilence and tranquillity, where 
D 4 2 your 
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your feelings and your thoughts would have 
been your only guide. Examine alſo if no 
ſelfiſh views have made you deviate from the 
path that leads to the public good. Take into 
the account the ſecret ſeductions which the de- 
fire of reputation, the hope of glory, the habi- 
tual charms of praiſe, the confuſed ideas of a 
vague ambition, and a thouſand other conſide- 
rations have preſented to you. Finally, reflect 
whether your regards have not oftener been 
fixed on the narrow gallery of the houſe in 
which you hold your deliberations, than on 
the immenſe ſpace ne poteryy will take its 
3 ſeat. 
2 | Having firſt recollected theſe FER then 
determine, if you have the courage to do it, 
whether it becomes you to decide, for all fu- 
998 ture generations, the laws you have voted un- 
der the irrevocable name of conſtitution. Exa- 
mine whether, undeputed to ſuch a wardſhip 
by thoſe that went before you, you can juſtify 
yourſelves in thus ſubverting and entirely 
changing the inheritance of ages yet to come, 
5 — and tranſmitting to them your decrees with no 
other ſecurity for their rectitude than the in- 
fallibility of your diſcernment. Indeed ſup- 
poſing your attention — at preſent no 
der 
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farther than the period of your on exiſtence, 
can you forget the many difficulties, as yet un- 
produced, but which will ſpeedily appear? Can 
you be ignorant of the ambition by which your 
ſucceſſors will be inſpired to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves in their turn? Can you be blind to the 
different paſſions that you have ſet in motion, 
to the gradual increaſe of oppoſition and diſ- 
content, in proportion as prudent men ſhall | 
chooſe and timid men ſhall dare to elevate their 
voice? In a word, can you forget the character 
of your compatriots, firm and perſevering 
while they are yet in progreſs, but who will 
be anxious for ſome new object, and ſeek ſome 
new impreſſion, as ſoon as their firſt wiſhes 
have been fulfilled ? | | 
How favourable is that ſituation in which 
the exerciſe of no principles is demanded but 
thoſe of prudence and moderation ; where to 
ſecure our triumphs it ſuffices that we circum- 
ſieribe them, and to conſolidate our empire that 
we limit the extent of its authority! Your 
glory will be ſufficiently ample, your fortune in 
the utmoſt degree enviable, if the different ju- 
dicious inſtitutions that are aſcribable to your 
energy and zeal ſurvive the firſt agitation of 
$6 9 and yield in peace their generous 
D d 3 harveſt 
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harveſt to the following generations. Be care- 
ful that the regrets of ſome, the tears of others, 
the miſtruſt and the preſaging anxieties of all 
be at length annihilated, and all men will agree 
to applaud the good for which they are in- 
debted to you. It is not of a timid and flaviſh: 


approbation that it becomes the National Aſ- 


ſembly to be jealous: never yet was there ty- 


rant ſo bloody, or uſurper {6 arbitrary, but he 


has obtained this ſort of applauſe in the ma- 
ment of his power ; and if Tamerlane, after. 
all his victories, had impoſed an oath de- 
claring him the mildeſt and moſt beneficent, 


prince upon the face of the carth, he would: 


have obtained. it with the utmoſt facility, and 
Bajazet himſelf would have ſigned it acroſs the 
bars of his cage. 

It is not to ſuch 8 of reſpect that 
the National Aſſembly ſhould limit its ambi- 


tion. It has done enough worthy of the trueſt ws, 
5 commendation, to bid it aſpire to an enlight-. 5 


ened homage, and to induce it to ſuffer the real 

ſenſe of the nation to utter its voice, This 
ſenſe it is without doubt difficult to diſcover: for 
it is not ãn the midſt of the moſt ardent paſſions, 
it is not during the firſt moment of a great re- 


rolyrion, i it is not eſpecially in a city where 


licen- 
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lieentiouſneſs and uproar put liberty to ſilenee, 

that the permanent wants of men and their 

rooted ſentiments can be diſcovered. I how- 
ever believe that it depends upon the Aſſem- 
bly at large, but more eſpecially upon à cer- 
tain number of its members, gradually to 
tranquillize the minds of the public, and thus 
inſenſibly to lead general opinion to that 
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who! think themſelves aggrieved would not, 
by their conduct within the kingdom, or 
their agitations out of it, protract to a more 
diſtant period the triumph of reaſon. They 
have not been conſcious how greatly their 
cauſe would have been ſerved by that com- 


poſed and dignified countenance, by that ma- 


jeſtic ſilence under oppreſſion, which has 
frequently diſarmed and confounded” the 
haughtineſs of the oppreſſor. But they 
ought at leaſt to have known that many of 
their proceedings have aided the views of 
thoſe who ſtand in need of the appearances 
of danger to ſupport at once hand credit, 
Dd4 their 
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their ee HRP en and An un- 
known projects. | 
I ill not aſk. men oſſended i in ahi many 
ways, to return into France during the reign 
of the preſent legiſlature; they have too 
much cauſe to complain both of the form 
and reality of its proceedings. Suppoſing 
chem therefore to ſay We will not conſent 
to ſubmit till the nation has explained itſelf 
by another organ there would be nothing 
in this conduct but what an independent and 
manly mind would naturally ſuggeſt. Above 
all, it cannot be expected that they ſhould 
be ſubdued by the pecuniary penalties with 
which they have ſo injudiciouſſy been me- 
naced: to expect it from them ſeems little 
leſs than to add inſult to injury. But if they 
ſhould extend their reſentment to their coun- 
try if they ſhould be blind to all the calami- 
ties of which they would in that caſe be the 
unfortunate cauſe I cannot ſuppoſe. it the 
report is falſe, and the terror groundleſs———ls 
it · poſſible they ſhould enter, as enemies, the 
country where they drew their firſt breath ? 
Through. what part of it could they march 
without treading under their feet the aſhes of 
their — thoſe heroes of France who 
— 
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Need in defence of the kingdom, and who 


in the courſe of their lives experienced ſome- 
times the ingratitude of their country without 


ever ceaſing to love it? They would cry to 
you from their tombs—** Stop, ſtop! the 
„titles which we tranſmitted to you were 
acquired by our virtues and our courage, 
and the wealth you inherited from us we 
„would gladly, had it been neceſſary, have 
4 ſacxiſiced to the ſtate. Our name which 
„ you bear, demands of you the ſame du- 
ties. They would alſo ſay. to you— 
The country in which you are kindling 
the flames of war does not belong exclu- 
4 fively to the men of whoſe conduct you 
„ complain; it belongs to you equally with 
them; it is the country of your children 
* ag well as of theirs. Wait with calmneſs 
the juſtice of time; and ſhould it be long 

in coming, ſhould it never arrive, reſolve to 
© bear every thing rather than have a lingle 
* cauſe of ſelf-reproach.” 

I ought not to join my voice in theſe ex- 
hortations; I have no right to addreſs thoſe 
who do not love me; and at a time when 
ſo many motives would animate my lan- 


guage, a painful ſenſation of injuſtice reſtrains 
y 


— 
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my emotion, and forcibly bears n _ 
W eee ery elde ein 

I will only permit myſelf to n the als 
rontented-citizens not to turn away their eyes 
from thoſe general benefits, thoſe benefits of 


no common magnitude, in which they will 
participate ſhould peace and order be reſtored, 
and moderate ideas ſucceed: to firſt paſſions. 


Something has heen gained for every one ih 
the deſtruction of ſo many abuſes; in the 
erection of that impregnable fortreſs which 
forbids the return of ancient diſorders; in 
the abolition of taxes ſo long the object of 
general execration; in the annihilation ef 
the ſhackles which have hitherto prevented 
the circulation and increaſe of the national 
wealth; in the combination of every part of 
the empire under the ſame direction, and the 
eſtabliſhment of thoſe equal intereſts which 


pill for ever exclude the revival of ancient 


jealouſies; in the general adoption and record 
of invariable principles, the hoſtages of civil 
and political liberty; in fine, it is the greateſt 
gain, and a gain to be ſhared with generations 
yet unborn, the authority ſecured to the na- 
tional voice, and the eternal ſummons of 
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knowledge and wiſdom and genius 1. co ope· 
rate in the great work of the public good. | 
We are now certainly in poſſeſſion of all 
the elements that can form a ſucceſsful go-* 
vernment ; and all that is neceſſary is to com- 
bine and amalgamate them properly, and then 
ſubmit them to the teſt of time. If we do 
not ſeek to promote confuſion, we may yet 
hope one day to become the envy of the 
whole earth. But if the inconſiderate confi- 
dence of ſome, the animoſity and violence of 
others, and the vanity of all, ſhall introduce 
tumult and prevent us from attending to the 
leſſons of wiſdom, we ſhall ſee within our 
reach the end of our wiſhes without e 
ſure of ever attaining it. | 2 
Let us be cautious of the ſeeret friends of | 

deſpotiſm, but let us be alſo on our guard 

againſt thoſe who make uſe of the name of 
liberty to excite a blind enthuſiaſm. We 
know not where they would 'lead us by a 
paſſion. of this nature. They are ignorant 
themſelves what kind of authority they are 
deſirous of preſerving, and many of them 
would perhaps wiſh every thing to be re- 
duced to the ſtate of nature, that they might 
ſeize to themſelves a better portion than has 
fallen 
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fallen to their lot of the gifts of Hens. It 
is terrifying to reſlect on the laſt degree f 
civil, political, moral, and religious ſubverſion 
to which ſome daring and diſorderly ſpirits 
are diſpoſed inſenſibly to conduct us. It 
cannot be doubted but they will find ſome 
abuſe againſt which to declaim, ſome alarm. 
to excite, till they ſhall have introduced the 
moſt abſolute and unqualified levelling both 
of men and things. If they have the courage 
of the Titans, they would no ſooner have 
overturned the kingdom of France than, 
mounting upon its ruins, they would endea- 
vour to ſcale the very heavens; and there, if 
they could, after having equalized the action 
of the elements, introduced univerſal confu- 
ſion, and burſt the priſon that now holds the 
fury of the tempeſts under reſtraint, they 
would enjoy with ſavage ee the wreck 
of the univerſe. 
Alas! we perceive every — che fruit 
of their doings, and we have cauſe to weep 
over it. Confuſion ſurrounds us, and we do 
not yet know if we ſhall. eſcape the calamities 
of which it is the origin. How is it that 
you, who ſhould be our inſtructors and ſages, 
and who have been ſo ſometimes, how is it 
: OP | that 
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| that you have not better calcylated the effect 
of the different paſſions? How is it that you 
have not obſerved their ſpirit of uſurpation and 
their daily encroachments? Like the philoſo- 
pher Archimedes, I fear that while you were 
ſeeking the ſolution of your theoretical pro- 
blems, while you were occupied in drawing 
inferences from what you call the principle, 
you did not perceive that the enemy was 
within your walls, and that the city was taken. 
Nothing ſo beautiful as to render men 
ſingly dependent upon law ; that is, upon a 
ſuperior who has neither partiality, favour- 
itiſm, nor folly. | But this dependence can 
only be maintained by a firm and ſevere coun- 
tenance when the ſubject of it is an ignorant, 
blind and miſerable multitude, who forever 
covet the prizes that are to be drawn in the 
great lottery of innovation. As long as you 
talk to them of the removal of grievances 
you are ſure to have them on your fide; but 
when the moment has at length arrived -in 
which ſomething muſt be maintained and pre- 
ſerved, the taſk becomes more difficult. You 
have aſſiduouſly employed this multitude 
in the buſineſs of deſtruction, how will you 
bring them back to ſubjection and reverence? 
83 | You 
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Lou have permitted intereſted and ae 


men to deceive them, how will you perſuade 


them to liſten to nothing but truth? In the 


name of the public good exert yourſelves in 


5 this arduous taſk, and lend your exertions to 
the cauſe of undiſguiſed reaſon. You above 


all, who to the feelings of a citizen unite a 
"found underſtanding and a moderate temper, 


willingly undergo the riſk, that may attend 
upon miniſters of peace. and negociatdrs. of 

the public felicity. Watch the moment moſt 
_ favourable to this virtuous enterpriſe. Recon- 
eile one party to the inconveniences they 


muſt continue to ſuffer, and the other to the 


advantages they ought cheerfully to yield. 
The ambaſſadors of reaſon, and having deriv- 
ed your credentials from her, aſſert her rights 


and her authority. Labour to model into 
ihe moſt advantageous form, opinion, the 


miſtreſs of the world, the ſovereign of legiſla- 


tors themſelves. Mix in all public aſſemblies, 
not for the ſake of ſhocking and giving offence 
to the prevailing paſſions, but for the ſake 


of tempering their exaggerations with the 


gentleneſs of wiſdom, for the ſake of counter- 


| balancing in ſome ſmall degree the influence 


of thoſe who, by the ſole energy of their 
Fs. - cCharac- 
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character, on their diſciples into the moſt 
baneful extremes. Tou will have done much 
if you are able to reſtore the reſpectability 
of prudence, if you can procure her ſome 
friends, or even gain her a hearing. You will 
have done much if you can begin the treaty | 
of union, if, ſo to expreſs myſelf, you. can 
open the conferences between the belligerent 
powers of liberty and order, popularity and 
juſtice, the wild ſyſtems of theory and the 
ſage leſſons of experience, the gratifying the 
wants of theſe and ſecuring the indemnifica- 
tion of thoſe, the irritated reſentment of 
party and the general oblivion that public 
intereſt demands. Do not be deterred by 
the heat of oppoſition and the aſperity of 
contradiction. Mind has its barthquakes 
and its ſtorms as well as matter; but hope 
revives when the tempeſt has ſubſided, the 
conyulſions of liberty will ceaſe, and liberty 
itſelf will become the inmate of tranquillity. 
She will no longer be the inſtrument of inſo- 
| lent triumph to a part, but of happineſs to 
the whole, that general happineſs which can 
alone ſecure the duration of human eſtabliſh- 
ments. It is the cement which ſcience 1 is 
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bound to invent and philanthropy to apply. 


You then who love liberty in the purity of 


your hearts, who love her without hypoeriſy | 


and without impoſture, be it your buſineſs 
to decorate her with the attractions moſt dear 
to the human mind, and the truth that reaſon 
and judgment can leaſt. of all reſiſt. After 

thouſand agitations let France at length ſee 
» term of her anxieties. Let that day of 
peace and univerſal contentment, : that day 
ſo ardently deſired, ariſe upon this important 


country, which ſhall be followed by long years 


of. proſperity and virtue. In that day my 
heart will fully re oice, will be. pervaded 
with triumph and honeſt exultation, I truſt 


8 I ſhall be fgrgiven if with this exultation 1 


mix one perſonal feeling: the epocha of the 
happineſs of nations is the period of their 
juſtice; it cannot exiſt till the clouds of fflſe- 
hood are diſſipated, and the vices compelled to 
inglorious flight. I then will expect from 


this epocha a new verdict upon my actions. 
Till then let the favourites of fortune, the 


vanquiſhers of morality and truth, triumph 
unmoleſted; their triumphs ſhall be only for 
a day. The gaudy cars upon which pride 
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has elevated them ſhall crumble into atoms: 
they imagine their glory immortal; but, ere 
half their journey is over, they ſhall be driven, 

_ confounded, abaſhed and ' deſpiſed, to their 
original obſcurity. 
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HIS work was entirely pri nted off 
when J received intelligence of the in- 
ſurrection of the Thuilleries of the 18th in- 


ſtant. I feel it neceſſary to ſay thus much left 


my expreſſions ſhould be too rigorouſly eom- 
pared with the ſentiments with which Europe 
is at this moment penetrated. © Unfortunate 


monarch! if the tendereſt intereſt in your 


ſituation on the part of all foreign nations 
can mitigate your diſtreſs, enjoy for a 


moment that conſolation, Alas! you have 


not then obtained from a miſguided people 
the tribute that the whole world agrees to pay 
to unfortunate virtue; and it is in the name 
of that liberty of which you were the gene- 


rous founder that. they infringe the laws in 
order to put you under reſtraint, If the king 


had 
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had been profligately indifferent to religion, 
if he had neglected the ſolemn rights of the 
church, he would now have been the hero of a 


vain-glorious philoſophy ; and the unprincipled 
writers, who are the oracles of the multitude, 
would then have found arguments in his 


praiſe that the unblemiſhed life of the beſt of 
princes has not been able to ſupply. Becauſe 
with a tender and fearful conſcience he defired 


to receive the ſacraments from one prieſt rather 


than another, the moſt dangerous fermentation 
has been excited againſt him, It well became 


men deftitute alike of principles and virtue, 
profligate ſcribblers in the midſt of a diffolute _ 


metropolis, to impoſe laws upon the ſecret 
ſentiments of a pious monarch ;, pious, not 
from any promptings of affectation, but in all 
the ſimplicity of a candid and honourable 
mind, Who ſhall give credit to them when 
they talk of holy ſacraments and the pacifie 


obſervances of piety, with madneſs ſparkling 


in their eyes and the uncurbed fierceneſs of a 
tyrant? What an abuſe of power ! what an 
exceſs of diſorder ! Sutely you did not fore- 
ſee all theſe calamities; you, who might ſo 
eafi iy have prevented them by not impoling 
| E e 2 | an 
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an oath that the publi ic welfare did not re- 
quire, or at leaſt by aſſenting to declare that 
you did not-mean to interfere with what was 
of a ſpiritual nature. Could it be neceſſary 
to add a religious miſunderſtanding to all the 
other diſorders? Undoubtedly the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation have a right to limit the 
duties of the public ſervants ; but could they 
forget that the eſſence of the catholic faith 
being myſterious, it was by religious perſua- 


ſion, and not a decree of civil authority, that 


private individuals can recognize in the clergy 
of the church the power of conſecrating the 
hoſt, of receiving confeſſion, adminiſtering ab- 
ſolution, and directing conſcience ? It is only 
in a religion, as {imple in its doctrines and its 
diſcipline as the proteſtant, that there can exiſt 
a perfect accord between the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority; but where your creed 
obliges you to believe in the divine commu- 
nication of a myſterious and ſupernatural 
power to certain official characters, a ſenti- 
ment ſo ſpiritual and ſo ſacred can never be 
ſubjected to the regulations of human law; * 
and in ſuch caſes the forbearance of the le- 
giſlature, and its deference to the irreſiſtible 
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voice of coaſcience, are fo many acts of indif> 
penſible juſtice. But it is to the unthinking 
multitude that in the preſent caſe they permit 
the deciſion of theſe delicate and inviolable 
principles. Alas! if the multitude are per- 
mitted to tranſplant the ſacred tree of religion, 
inſtead of placing themſelves tranquilly under 
its ſhade, they will ſoon altogether overthrow 

it, and generations will paſs away before it 
can erect its head and grow up as before. 
At the moment that I am writing this I learn 


another inſtance of their violence. I am in- 


formed of a lawleſs troop who have treated 
with wanton inſult the nuns of charity; and 
throwing contempt even upon the purity of 
their ſex and the innocence | of their lives, 
have exerciſed upon them a treatment more 
cruel than death. The miſguided people no 
longer recollected that it was to ſuccour their 
infirmities that theſe charitable women had 
devoted their lives; that while they diſcharged 
this ſacred obligation, they ſurmounted the 
antipathies of nature; that to render an ac- 
ceptable ſervice to the Creator, they were per- 
petually and with unexampled patience em- 
ployed in the mitigation of human diſtreſs. 
| | "IA They 
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| They ceaſed to reeollect that theſe children of 


due to their diſintereſted vows ; and they have 
| Teen themſelves expoſed to the moſt ignomi- 


| that ſacred retreat. No, if from madinen like 
you they had ſtudied the precepts of religion, 


Hives beſide the beds of your ſickneſs and de- 


fame god-like patience with which they ſub- 


even in this emergency their unequalled vir- 


the celeſtial Father, their own minds unſpot- 
ted with the contagion of fin, boldly ap- 
proached the diſguſtful ſpeQacle that the && , 
vaſtations of profligacy exhibit in the victims 
of an hoſpital, thoſe miſerable ruins of an ex- 
hauſted nature whom it is yet our duty to 
heal and reſtore. They had no longer any 
thing to expect from mankind, but the reſpect 


nious inſults. They had no longer a place of 
feſidence or reſt but the humble cells of their 
convent, and lawleſs ravagers have invaded 


they would never have conſented to paſs their 


ſolation. But I know what it was that ani- 
mated your preſumption : you believed that 
they would ſupport your indignities with the 


mit to the aſtoniſhing but voluntary ſacrifices 
of their profeſſion. You were not miſtaken ; 


tue will ſupport them. But there is a juſt 
| and 
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and impartial judge that ſits on high, and 
what deciſion think you will he paſs upon 
your ingratitude? Frenchmen, renowned for 

neroſity and philanthropy, what ſavage na- 
tion has uſurped the country vou once inhay 
bited ! | | 835 »Y "a 
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